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DEDICATION 
Alpine Pastoral 


T' happened in the mountains above Innsbruck. A 

tiend, a schoolmaster, was on holiday, and he and 
I were climbing among the pines. As became a Big 
Game hunter in embryo I led the way cautiously, 
testing the wind, for after all a bear had been met with 
in these very woods towards the end of the eighteenth 
century. Under my guidance the party came safely 
through the forest out on to the grassy hillsides, and 
there we sat down, took off our shirts and tied them 
round our waists, for it had been hot work climbing. 
The tinkling of cowbells, the wayside shrines and the 
clear, crisp sunlight made us forget that we were in 
the Tyrol. We might have been at a matinée of Autumn 
Crocus. 

A cow, an undersized, gawky, absent-minded cow, 
came tinkling up to us, and I remember reflecting that 
it was not with such apologetic, half-witted beasts that 
I would shortly grapple in the dim depths of Africa. 
Then, because the wind was chilly after all, we went on 
up the hill. Not a bear in sight. 

Suddenly I realised that something was missing. 

“One moment,” I called, “I’ve dropped my shirt.” 

But I had not dropped my shirt. The hillside was 
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clear behind us for a hundred yards, and on it was 
nothing but stones and grass and absent-minded cow. 
I could not understand it. And then I noticed that the 
cow was chewing something, a green and oily some- 
thing that could not quite be grass. 

‘‘Let’s hope the lions only take your shirt,”’ said my 
schoolmaster friend. “Have you ever been debagged 
by a mountain goat?” 

After which I have no choice: 


I DEDICATE THIS BOOK IN GRATITUDE TO 
THOSE FEROCIOUS QUADRUPEDS OF AFRICA BY 
WHOSE CLEMENCY I HAVE LIVED TO WRITE IT. 
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Part One 


CHAPTER ONE 
Erratic Pilgrimage 


TERS on Africa are in a deplorable mess. 
Each book produced must open up that con- 
tinent as even Africa has never been opened up before, 
but above all it must do nothing to dispel the illusion 
that Africa has never been opened up. To do so 
would shatter the romance and spoil the market. It 
would be about as criminal a trick as to consider 
breaking the Cape record by more than half an hour. 

Each man kills the thing he loves, and the explorer’s 
life is really a paradox. He goes out into the unknown 
not really because he wants to wring secrets from it 
but because it is unknown, and after he has done with 
it, it is no longer the unknown. He ought never to 
allow himself to communicate his discoveries or to 
write a book. I suppose I am a traitor. 

On the whole, for all the brilliance of the search- 
lights that have been turned upon it, the Dark Con- 
tinent remains singularly dark. But the miracle of 
the cruse of oil cannot be repeated quite so indefinitely 
to-day, and the moment has come when in all the 
vastness of mountain and forest and desert there is 
hardly a new lake or river to be found. Even forty 


years ago Rider Haggard wrote: 
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“The world is disenchanted. Oversoon 
Shall Europe send her spies through all the 
land.” 


The whole sad process can be followed in his books. 
When he began writing at the end of the last century 
he had a magic casket the size of half a continent in 
which to set his wonders. By 1920 he was sardining 
them in to some few square miles on the corners of 
Uganda,the Belgian Congo, and the Ubangi-Shari-Chad, 
and Allan Quartermaine was busy plucking them out 
of that. And the tin-opener of exploration had been 
at work there too, although for the most part his 
readers did not know it. When Rider Haggard died 
in 1925 he died only just in time. 

Or so I thought after three months in Africa. The 
process is inevitable, but it makes me very sad for I 
have a child-like conception of romance. To me it is 
inevitably bound up with a feeling of remoteness. If 
I went to live on a barren, wind-swept island, it would 
have to lie in sixty degrees south: twin brothers 
in the Shetlands simply would not do. Most people 
ate spared this affliction. They can find romance in the 
dockyards of a great port, in the glimmer of blunted 
sunshine breaking through a yellow fog, in impersonal 
dreams of Empire and the Future of the Race. Or even 
in the depressing necessities of trade. I cannot find 
it there. To me poetry is preferably the poetry of 
escape, and what I really like best of all when I am 
brave enough to admit it, is to dream I am standing 
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before the lost altar of a dying god amid crumbled, 
forgotten temples—to be buried several storeys deep 
in cheap melodrama, as it were. These temples should 
be set in an ancient city on a densely forested island in 
a moonlit lake far “in the wastes beyond the swamp and 
sand,” where Rider Haggard used usually to dump 
them. In the jungles of these islands there should roam 
not Mae West, not even Marlene Dietrich, but some 
particularly woolly guardian monster, primordialling 
juicily to its heart’s content. Everything should be 
shimmering and uncanny, and through the moonlight 
to my island I should come in my canoe, and flicker 
silently across the haunted glades, shivering with panic, 
but traditionally brave. 

A primitive conception of romance, I know, and 
one that I should have grown out of long ago, but I 
do not see the harm in it provided I realise how absurd 
it really is. And I have a sneaking feeling that 
Stevenson, for all that he defined romance in such 
general terms as “a sudden consciousness of back- 
ground,” went to the South Seas because he hoped to 
find there before he died enchantment rather than a 
cure for tuberculosis. 

I was just deciding sadly that I had been born fifty 
years too late when I was asked to join a safari to the 
Serengetti Plains. There, the leader assured me, I 
should find just what I was looking for, a lonely 
trackless waste that stretched away and away like the 
sea, inhabited only by thousands and thousands of 
game. Lions were so common that you met with a 
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dozen a day, and so unused to man that they did not 
even know that he was dangerous, and you could come 
up quite close to them ina lorry. For to my amazement 
he was taking a lorry into this paradise, a lorry and a 
box-body car to be precise. And I, starting from 
Nairobi ten days later, could hire another box-body 
car and join them out in the blue. My heart wavered 
a little at the thought, for it seemed to me almost too 
much to ask of an untutored novice that he should 
sally forth and find his way through that lion-ridden 
wilderness. But I gritted my teeth and was as silent 
as might be, only taking rather extra care about 
catching cold for the next month or two in order to 
store up a balance of safety which I could spend later 
on the appalling risks that I would have to face. 

My journey to Nairobi is not worthy of long 
description. Such studies in inconsequential and 
efratic travel have been overworked once and for all 
in the heyday of Harold Lloyd. Two aeroplanes that 
stopped and one that would not start, a canoe that 
never got there and a boat that did, a lorry that stuck 
in the mud and a train that was caught in a cloud-burst, 
all played their part in that idiotic passage. I started 
from England in a brand-new aeroplane with the 
intention of flying myself at least as far as Egypt. 
Unfortunately I insisted on delivery only three weeks 
after the appointed date and that aeroplane was not 
evetything new aeroplanes should be. All went well 
for the first few hours, except that my doors would 
come open in mid-air and my bathing costume made 
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its first acquaintance with the English Channel devoid 
of human content. Then, over the wooded hills by the 
Rhine valley, my oiling system failed. I landed in a 
Geld that in wartime had been an aerodrome and had 
been abandoned as quickly as possible afterwards, put 
on my wheel brakes, and about-turned sharply. A 
most intelligent motor mechanic of Coblenz diagnosed 
the trouble and made temporary repairs. Wondering 
what would fall off next I staggered along to Innsbruck 
where I was glad to rest. To Innsbruck telegrams 
began to come from England and from Italy and 
from Egypt and from ships at sea and from no 
particular anywhere whatever. All, it seemed, was not 
well with my Serengetti party. However, I was too 
busily occupied by the molestations of Alpine cattle, 
with the illness of a friend who ate a bad tench ina 
canoe thirty miles west of Regensburg, and with my 
own particuiar aeroplanic troubles to give these wires 
the attention they deserved. It seemed folly to fly on 
to Egypt with an engine that for fifteen minutes had 
tun almost without oil, and in the end I decided to 
change my plans, to leave my plane at Munich, to 
ptoceed to Venice by the Luft-hansa airline, from 
Venice to Egypt by boat, and from Egypt onwards by 
Imperial Airways. This sounded sufficiently com- 
plicated to satisfy anybody. 

Came, as they say, the dawn, and with it the first 
foul weather I had seen at Innsbruck. Thick mists were 
swirling low above the ground: it was impossible to 
see across the narrow valley. I did not think that 
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is so feverishly unprogressive as a hell compounded of 
time-tables and a foreign tongue—revealed the fact 
that there was no other plane, no other boat unless I 
trained across Europe for two days and caught a little 
cargo boat at Athens. From that fate I was saved by 
the last-minute discovery of the Exochorda, which 
sailed from Naples for Alexandria, Haifa and the 
Eastern Mediterranean and returned across the Atlantic 
to New York. I have little recollection of that rush 
across Italy except that there were cavalry massed near 
the Austrian frontier at the command of a man whom, 
in those days, I thought to be the most successful of 
fire-eating pacifists. There was, I believe, a train with- 
out seats, 2 dash without desire to the Fascist exhibition 
in Rome which wished to stamp my tickets, a sight 
without death of Naples from the back of a swaying 
taxi-cab and at last a plunge into a cabin without air. I 
found that I was sharing this with a German Jew, a 
pleasant, small man, who looked nineteen instead of his 
real age, thirty, who had spent his teens, not in the 
follies of youth, but in serious preparation for life, and 
who was beginning to think he had mis-spent it. 
Owing to the address and breathlessness of my 
telegrams and the trade with Palestine the purser had 
assumed I was one of the many purgees of the Nazi 
régime, who travelled in his ship to Haifa. But these 
thoughts did not occur to me until later. I had got 
there somehow—that was enough. Everything else 
was forgotten until a voice spoke loudly somewhere 
out on deck... . 
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“The most eminent volcano in the entire world,” 
it said. 
I was in an American ship. 


A picture postcard Egyptian Dawn found us flying 
high above sleepy grey sand hills that later slowly 
woke to a golden light. The Nile sprawled amongst 
them with that voluptuous certainty which English 
rivers can never hope to imitate. I looked at my com- 
panions with pity. They were a distinguished crew. 
There were the Hon. G. M. Huggins, the Prime 
Minister of Southern Rhodesia and the Right Hon. 
F, E. Guest of political fame at home. There were a 
millionaire or two from the South African goldfields 
and beside me a Kenya settler returning from holiday. 
There was a charming Belgian girl who was going out 
to the Congo to get married and who sat with eyes tight 
shut, perpetually ill. It seemed a terrible responsibility 
to endanger all these valuable lives, for I had little hope 
by now that, if I was on it, even an Imperial Airways 
liner could make a flight as planned. 

That particular journey found its way into the 
centre pages of the papers. 

It was in no way the fault of the air line, so I need 
fear no actions. Cairo to Khartoum is a long day’s 
flight and neither pilot nor plane can be blamed if we 
encountered simultaneously a sunset more spectacular 
than usual and a storm of remarkable violence centring 
exactly over our destination, a storm so thick that 
it was both foolish to try to push on and impossible 
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to communicate by wireless with the air port. The 
pilot decided very wisely to try to make Atbara, a town 
on the Nile some eighty miles behind us and to our 
left. But night was falling fast and in the gloaming 
we put down near the village of El Dhama, to which 
no Airways machine had ever come before. 

FE] Dhama, viewed in the rapidly deepening dusk, 
was set between two magnificent thundcrstorms 
approaching from left andrightand it looked unworthy 
of its setting. It was apparently uninhabited, as its 
entire population secmcd to be of such a well-balanced 
disposition that they preferred to leave their uncom- 
fortable homesteads and get wet looking at us. They 
were otderly, however, and completcly in the hands 
of the native police. 

Soon the District Commissioner arrived. He was the 
only white man in the town and, faced by the im- 
possible problem of a full air liner, he stood up 
splendidly to the task. He took us home and plied us 
with whisky until his supply had gone, but it was too 
much to expect that he could fit sixteen of us into the 
two beds available. The ceilings were not high 
enough. The news came through, however, that a 
special train was on its way from Atbara and most of 
the passengers walked down to the station through the 
rain. The crew could not leave their ship in face of 
the conditions. Later I heard that they kept their 
engines running off and on all night. 

As we arrived at the station the storm broke in 
earnest. I remember neither pyrotechnical lightnings 
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nor orchestral thunder; only the thud of heavy drops 
that struck the ground and sprayed up like an inverted 
shower-bath. In a few minutes the line was flooded, 
the train marooned at the station. There was nothing 
for it but to spend the night on board. However, no 
self-respecting mosquito would venture out on such 
a night, and in the morning we proceeded on our 
journey in no way inconvenienced save in one pat- 
ticular. We were exactly three hours behind schedule 
and, though we took off before dawn and flew and 
flew and flew, there was nothing for it but to spend the 
night in Malakal instead of Juba. Malakal is the port 
of the Southern Nile when it is not part of it. Set on 
the banks of the river at the gate of the vast swamp 
country it can usually be relied upon to be under water 
in July and August, and, even as we landed on a 
specially constructed runway, we noticed that it had 
not broken faith. But during the night, while we were 
keeping ourselves cxercised in swotting the mos- 
quitoes, it put out a special effort and in the morning 
we woke to find a flood-out. We were scarccly 
opposite the prison and public gallows before the 
lorries began to slither in skittish imitation of the 
electric cars at a fun-fair. A mile from the aerodrome 
they had to be abandoned. 

Men, women and children, prime ministers and 
millionaires, we trudged with our luggage through 
mud and mud and mud. Fortunately there were no 
infirm amongst us and no one very old or very young, 
but it was quite a relief to be back in my old place in 
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the plane in front of that counsel of perfection, “Travel 
in luxury by Imperial Airways.” 

After that nothing more went wrong, and only one 
night late, we swooped down over the Game Reserve 
and Janded on Nairobi aerodrome. I saw a friend of 
the leader of our Serengetti party whom I had met 
twice before in England. I stumbled out of the plane 
with the immense sense of triumph of one who has 
only won through by virtue of Indomitable Will. 

“Tm here,” I gasped. 

“Well, you’re the only one who is. One of them got 
sunstroke in Egypt and couldn’t make the trip. The 
other went back to England four days ago. She got 
telegrams, you know. Probably crossed you at 
Shereik. . . . Or would it be Khartoum? No, I think 
it was Shereik. We tried to get in touch with you. 
What are you going to do?” 

“When is the next plane back?” I asked, clutching 
the second half of my ticket tightly and feeling more 
lost and alone than I have ever felt. 

“Oh, I should stay out here a week or two now that 
you are here,” said the settler cheerfully, “and write a 
book on our Social, Political, Moral and Economic 
Problems. They all do,” he added with fecling, “that 
is if they only stay three weeks.” 

“That’s not at all a bad idea,” I said. “Yes, I think 
Y'll write a book.” 

This is it. 


CHAPTER TWO 
This Book is Not... 


| aly beyond visiting commissions and locusts, 
mission natives and rinderpest, Samburu and East 
Coast fever, income-tax and jiggers, the most unpopular 
recutring factor in the Kenya scttler’s life is the Author 
from England. I must begin by defining this legendary 
monster and explain exactly why I do not belong 
to the specics proper. And I must state at once and 
precisely what this book is not... . 

Authors from England, the settlers maintain, are 
geographically of two kinds. The ones that work 
westward from Mombasa, have three weeks to spend 
in Kenya before their boat sails for home. Those 
that come south-east from Kisumu have usually four 
days more because the mail planes arrive on Mondays 
and leave on Fridays (or at least they used to before the 
bi-weekly service started). The former are distin- 
guished by the heavier portmanteaux, but both bring 
with them fountain pens, note-books and fixed ideas 
of great bulk and negligible weight. They spend ten 
days in Nairobi in the lounge of Torr’s Hotel and then 
make two daring dashes—one to the goldficlds of 
Kakamega, one up-country to Nakuru or Nyeri. 

14 
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Always they are busy, interviewing the wrong people, 
not listening properly, getting a fact wrong here and 
a mis-statement right there, with which to buttress up 
their preconceptions, for long before they have 
landed in Kenya they have come to their own con- 
fusions. And then they return to England having 
solved all the problems, social, political and fiscal, 
that have troubled settlers since Grogan walked from 
Cape to Cairo in the brave days of old. Their visita- 
tions ate brief, though irritating, like those of the 
tsetse fly, and they encourage the same illusory feeling 
of safe escape. For the damage they do incubates 
unseen and only comes out months later. 

The native and the Indian questions, the failure of 
the rains, the drop in the cattle market, over-produc- 
tion, excessive taxation, the imbecilities of the 
Government, offer no difficulties to them. And in due 
course treatises, closely reasoned on false foundations, 
ot mushy stories of loose morals in the Wanjohi valley, 
according to styles and publics and_ publishers, 
desecrate the windows of Moore’s. Such is the author 
from England. Or so I have been told. 

I do not believe that mere shortness of residence 
implics a worthless stay. As I see it two kinds of book 
may be written on almost any topic. There is the 
expert vicw founded on ripe experience. And there is 
the inexpert view, the whole charm and value of 
which lies in its inexperience, its freshness, and its 
recognition of contrasts. The mind of the novice can 
be struck by a whole series of unexpected impressions 
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that have lost all meaning for the settler. Provided he 
sticks to portrayal and observation, provided he 
makes no attempt to solve and to dictate, his writings 
may have a value not only to instruct the greater 
novice but to remind the Men-who-Know. 

This book belongs to neither class. It does not 
attempt to deal with any problem that ever exercises 
the minds of Lord Francis Scott or the Hon. Cavendish 
Bentinck. It does not attempt to depict Kenya as the 
last refuge of the morally lost because some years ago 
a group of highly coloured personalities tried a rather 
successful experiment in communal family life in the 
Happy Valley. Kenyans spent much time convincing 
me that they were not as depraved as I thought. I 
never thought thcy were. They apologised for their 
“battiness” and put it down to the altitude. I would 
never have noticed it if they had not insisted upon it, 
but, since they will have it so, I do admit that they are 
just a little batty. But their bats are mild and pleasant 
creatures that flit prettily through a delicate, airy 
belfry that I gladly share myself. And as for frayed 
nerves, prejudices and slightly distorted perspectives 
—1it is sweet to hear the poor old altitude blamed for a 
trouble that is rampant all over Africa, where men 
work hard and alone among irritatingly childish 
natives, and which is less acute in Kenya than in low- 
lying districts where the air is muggy and the sun is 
really hot. Shades of White Cargo! 

“My God, it’s hot,” said the hero of that play; and 
not “My God, it’s high!” 
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Certainly I see, or think I see, one or two mildly 
amusing distortions of the scttlers’ point of view. 
Anyone who visits Kenya will very shortly learn the 
following ABC. Any hill or bank is an escarpment 
and any trickle a river; a cold is a go0-of-fever-nothing- 
much-old-man and anything else is the altitude or the 
Governor. The intentional, wilful, pettily exas- 
perating, cleverly dishonest and ineffably stupid 
behaviour of the government beggars adjectives and 
adverbs. Its greatest mission is to make life in Kenya 
intolerable for white mcn. If it dared. But it doesn’t 
dare. For settlers are to be reckoned with. Unlike 
the rest of the world they feel they have a right to 
govern themselves. Accordingly they combine a 
passionate loyalty to the King with a distrust of his 
Ministers. This formula, which provides an excuse 
for all discontents, is Kenya’s unique contribution to 
political thought. Pym and the Parliamentarians 
never thought of it; that must have been something 
else. The whole of Kenya is poverty-stricken, a fact 
due to the petrol tax, the poll-tax, and the absurdly high 
rentals (threepence an acre). Even income-tax would 
be far, far better (“but if they try to bring it in, God 
help them”). The farms are losing money, one can 
hardly afford to keep a couple of motor cars, sixty 
Kikuyu boys, two Indian fundis, and a family. It is not 
possible to buy an aeroplane out of income and play 
polo twice a week. You cannot do both. Of course it is 
true that, if settlers can’t make money these days, no- 
body else can anywhere and that in Kenya even if you 
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are broke you can still live in some ways on a level that 
£5,000 a year could not buy at home, but that does not 
get away from the fact that you are broke, and when you 
think of all the money that was made in coffee... . 
It really is exasperating how if two or three farmers 
hit on a new idea, they make packets out of it, but as 
soon as you and Uncle Tom Cobley and all start 
growing it, the whole demand seems to go to blazes. 
Only the other year flax let everybody down in the 
most disgusting way. But we are all hoping better 
things of this new pyrethrum stuff... . 

The native, of course, adds the settler, is a tcrrible 
trial. Not only is he born dishonest—he is born 
inefficicntly dishonest, which is a great deal worse. 
You can catch him out lying even when he is telling 
the truth. And he is a hopelessly inefficient worker. 
Any white man can do the work of any three blacks, 
but evcry black ought to do the work of any three 
white men. And the blighter simply doesn’t. Boys, 
boys, boys! There is no getting away from them. The 
Kikuyu, like the poor, are a curse we have always 
with us, and if by any chance we haven’t, we are 
absolutely souped. 


But after all, even if I did not share most of these 
points of view myself, which I do, and if I had not 
exaggerated them greatly, which I have, there is 
precious little harm in them. Are our English belfries 
so altogether batless? And there are one or two things 
we would do well to remember. In no other dominion 
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ot colony, not even in England itself, is there such a 
high level of general education, and incidentally 
nowhere is such good English universally heard and 
spoken. The Kenyan of forty or fifty is a fine fit man; 
he is not warped physically and mentally by years of 
body-destroying, uncongenial work in an office. He 
treats his natives justly and without brutality and, if he 
believes that it is best for the white man to govern 
and for the black man to work for him, is he so 
altogether wrong? Equality for all, and equal cduca- 
tion and opportunity for all, are a universally accepted 
piece of nonsense which will be recognised as such in 
a hundred years’ time when scientific conditioning has 
taken their place. Already they are beginning to wear a 
rather sorry nineteenth-century look. The Kenyan native 
is naturally perfectly conditioned to hew wood and to 
draw water, and to be happy as he hews the one and 
draws the other. He is neither superior nor inferior to 
the white man and he is certainly not his equal: he is 
different. He can walk further and track better, he 
suffers pain less and he only requires one meal a day, 
but he thinks less clearly and he governs himself less 
well. He is better off working for a white man than 
if there were no white man for whom to work. If he 
chooses he can go and live in the Reserve, which is 
by no means that overcrowded, waterless hole which 
so many sentimental English writers have described. 
The things that please the Kikuyu do not please us, 
the things that please us are meaningless to him. He 
is a great unquestioning acceptor of things as they are. 
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He is troubled by no outworn theories of equality. 
His relationship with the white man is normally a 
mutually satisfactory relationship. It is criminal to 
disturb it for the sake of impossible and undesirable 
nineteenth-century ideals and an ambition to ‘improve’ 
our poor black brothers, who are black, but not 
poor in the things they value, and are certainly 
not our brothers, and do not want to be our 
brothers, and would hate to be improved. And above 
all educated. 

The Kenya scttler lives a fine, long, healthy life, 
unless he dics suddenly of double-pneumonia. He 
lives with plenty in poverty, he neither topes in private, 
nor keeps black mistresses, nor beats his wife or wives. 
Above all he is easy to make friends with, and his 
sense of hospitality is a noble thing, unsurpassed upon 
this earth. Then let us leave him to his glorious life, 
to grumble about it and about the drought and the 
locusts and the Governor and prices and the state of 
the roads, and the altitude and his boys and his 
battiness, undisturbed, save by one suggestion. If he 
objects so much to the nonsense that is written about 
him, why doesn’t he—and there are 17,000 of him, 
mostly educated—take up a pen and write some scnse 
instead?* 


This book is not about his sufferings or his 
iniquities. I did not come to Kenya to solve his 


* Since writing this I have read Elspeth Huxley’s White Man’s Country. 
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problems or to add to them, to study his politics or to 
write about them, and farming bores me stiff. I came 
hurriedly because I hoped to get my peep at the last 
gutterings of the mystery that once was Africa, before 
the candle dies, to listen to the crackling of the 
branches beneath the feet of the mighty beasts that 
are driven back and back, to hear the calls that 
only fifty years ago used to echo unbroken for 
hundreds of miles across her rolling wastes. I wanted 
to hear her hunting lions roar before they have 
wisely ceased to roar, or only roar to order on the 
Serengetti plains. I hate development, and closer 
settlement, and co-operative creameries, and roads 
and tclephones and government, and the whole 
spirit of successful Bognorization, and I shall only 
write of them when they stir up my own particular 
fixed idea. For with all my heart and soul I feel 
that the wildness of Africa was a precious thing which 
man in his unthinking urge to civilize has been unwise 
to destroy. Kenya was a greater blessing to the world 
when she produced imaginings and wondcr than 
sisal and coffee. There is already quite enough sisal 
in the world and a great deal too much coffee, but 
wonder is a product of intrinsically higher worth, 
which is getting rarer and which only a few brilliant 
scientists can ever hope to grow. When all the 
world is disenchanted, when the last elephant is 
fenced or tamed or dead, when the last white hunter 
has shot the last Spotted Lion for the last American 
sportsman, and we look upon the splendid civilisa- 
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tion with its council schools, its social works, and 
its uncmployment bureau that we have raised in 
place of Dimness, I wonder if we will be altogether 


proud.... 


CHAPTER THREE 
Try Raymond Hook 


INE was not a promising situation when I 
found myself stranded in Nairobi. My only 
assets were a love of Rider Haggard and a vague half- 
knowledge of what I wished to do. I wanted to see 
big game in their natural surroundings, to take their 
photographs, and, once that was done, to fit myself to 
go alone into the great forests. I wanted to discover 
and to explore, if there was anything left to discover 
or explore. Yet I could not spcak Swahili. I had no 
friends in Kenya. I had scarcely taken a still photo- 
graph (that had come out) or fired a rifle (exccpt upon 
a tange). My riding was limited to ten lessons, taken 
seventeen ycars prcviously when I was nine, on a horse 
which would barely canter. My shy suggestions of 
the possibilities of new animals brought only rather 
scornful jokes about the Naivasha Sea Serpent* and 
the Nandi Bear.f 
A month or two later I had given up the book. I 
had had some adventures, more than ] expected, but 
they had been terribly scrappy, and I had just decided 


* Naivasha Sea Serpent—in appearance like other sea serpents but 
certainly mythical. 

+ Nandi Bear—a bear-like monster, possessing plantigrade feet, believed 
to exist by the natives of many aii oP cee Africa. 


~ 
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that continuity was reserved for novelists when Africa 
played one unexpected card. She gave me the entet- 
prise for which I had always craved, and she gave me 
the companion in that enterprise for whom I would 
always have craved had I realised that such a man 
existed. The quest was so fantastic that it belonged 
more properly to the land of the penny dreadful than 
to the cut-and-dricd hunting of to-day. I found that I 
was living a tale if only I could tell it. 

I suppose that Kenya Mountain must remain in our 
imaginations the centre of the colony to which it has 
given its name. Its long slow incline, its sweep of 
forests, its steeper rolling moorlands, and at last the 
white twin peaks of Nelion and Batian, 17,000 feet in 
height, hold a quiet beauty that even Bognorization 
will never take away. Sendeyo, Lenana, and Pt. 
Thomson, foils and sctting to the highest peaks, are 
often stceped themselves in the paradox of equatorial 
snow. If you are energetic and if your body does not 
cry out against an altitude of 16,000 feet, you may 
stand upon them, but the last thousand fcet of Nelion 
and Batian is a task for Alpine experts. Kenya was first 
climbed by Mackinder as long ago as 1898—he had to 
sneak through a cordon of unfriendly tribes to do it— 
but thercafter for thirty years its fastnesses resisted 
ambitious men, till Eric Shipton, of Everest fame, 
made his first successful ascent. The peaks are only the 
central glory of the mountain. Even in these days 
when all the flat country of Kenya that is not game 
reserve is a fleccing ground for the Amcrican sports- 
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man, and the Cook’s Tourist safari, her forests—there 
ate 2,000 square miles of trees between the 7,000-feet 
and 11,000-feet levels—remain relatively unknown. 
The settlers who live on the edges of these forests 
occasionally find their way through them on to the 
moors above: more often they walk for two hours in 
and take cight hours to get out, for where gradients 
are vatiable and towering trecs strike out the vicw, it 
is far harder to gct down than up. You are safe if you 
keep to the ridges when you are climbing, for they 
join and join and join again to form ever bigger 
ridges, but when you come down you find that they 
fork and peter out. You take a false trail and wander 
endlessly down valleys choked with forests, that end 
iN precipices or curl in the wrong direction. The 
woods are full of elephants and rhinos, which often 
come out on to the lands of the settlers, who farm 
on the lower slopes of the mountain. Though big 
game is plentiful, there is little shooting here, for 
white hunters have lost the spirit of Allan Quarter- 
maine. They mostly fight shy of a region whcre 
navigation is difficult, where their clients have to walk, 
where there is even perhaps an clement of danger. 
You can do it so much more casily with lorries on the 
Serengetti Plains. And no white hunter may ever lose 
a client. 

I stayed a day or two on Sir Pyers Mostyn’s farm. 
It was 7,500 feet above sea-level. The forest lapped 
against it like the sea, and as I looked at that vast 
expanse of mystery above me, I began to feel the 
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longing to penetrate within. Mostyn has led a variec 
life. He has shot for ivory in the Congo, he has minec 
in South America, he has fallen through a bridge into - 
torrent in Portuguese East Africa, and lain for a wee’ 
betwecn life and death, nursed only by a native boy 
There is no more experienced amateur pilot in the 
world—he has flown his aeroplane all round Australia, 
and from Kenya to England and back by evcry possible 
route a number of times. The highest figure I have 
heard suggested is 45, the lowest 25. He is one of 
those livers of tales who will never choose to tell them, 
and he plays no part in this narrative. But he was 
kind to me in the first few days when I was lonely, and 

I wish to thank him for that kindness.* 
He also took me on a flight I shall never forget. 
We ran the length of an enormous ficld—at 7,000 feet 
a Leopard Moth requires a longish ran—and more or 
less fell off it into the air. After that we circled above 
a2 Catpet of great trees. I marvelled at the changing 
co. lours of that carpet, at the glint of water shining up 
from. the little streams that wound their unmapped 
coury ‘ses from the known heights above to the known 
plain is below. The whole forest was spangled by a 
Netw, _ork of these trickles. Once I saw a rhino. It lay 
iA its side in a little round clearing of red mud, 
x right in the heart of the forest. Clearing and beast 
had gone almost before I had seen them, but we circled 
about until at last we came upon them again, and I was 


* Since writing this I have heard of the sad death of Sir Pyers Mostyn, 
following upon a fall from his horse. 
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able to take two photographs which by a miracle were 
good. They show the rhino looking for all the world 
like a great white slug upon a flower bed—white, I 
suppose, because of the dust and mud with which it 
had caked its sides. As we passed over it, disturbed by 
the noise of the engine, it scrambled to its feet and 
stood looking about it in a bewildered way. Rhinos do 
not “think upwards.” Next moment it was gone 
again, but the incident left a great impression on my 
mind, for it proved that monstrous beasts did really 
stalk between the seemingly tiny tufts of that enig- 
matic carpet. 

Later we turned and beat about again, and turned 
and beat about again, climbing higher and higher 
toward the peak till white clouds dipped about us. 
And still the forest spread below us and beside us, and 
still the moorlands rolled in their loneliness above our 
heads... . 

“You should go into that forest,” said Pyers. “Ten 
days in there will give you as much excitement as you 
want fora bit. It’s a perfect baptism for Africa. Try 
Raymond Hook. Get him to take you there. He’s 
the only man who can find his way about in it.” 


Near Nanyuki there lives a very remarkable man. 
He is officially a farmer, but he makes his living in 
a variety of ways. He docs a little white hunting when 
he feels in the mood for it, but neither in name nor in 
spirit is he a white hunter. He transports Shipton to 
the base of the peak when he wishes to climb the 


facing: ‘‘A GREAT WHITE SLUG”’] 
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mountain. He knows his way about the immense 
forests that no other white man begins to understand. 
He rides down cheetahs upon horseback and catches 
them single-handed by the tail. He captures wart-hogs 
and sells them to Japan. He sticks pigs as fierce as the 
famous pigs of India, and he sticks them upon foot. 
He has tamed a wild buffalo that runs with his herd of 
cattle and has proved a boon to more than one Big 
Game photographer: he can put it into a contented 
sleep after sixty seconds’ scratching. And he is by 
nature not a man of action but a philosopher and 
university lecturcr. While Raymond is navigating 
these forests, he is also threading the far more intricate 
mazes of his economic fallacies. His mind plays with 
schemes, delightful and fantastic, that are not as unreal 
as they sound, for he has the power to giggle at an 
amusing fantasy and later to translate it into fact. He is 
6 foot 2 inches and shaped like nothing on earth. He 
bulges from civilised clothes like a gigantic schoolboy 
of 42. And he has a personality so charming that it is 
irresistible. 

So much for an introduction to Raymond Hook. 
Left to himsclf he will emerge far morc clearly from 
these pages than from any fceble and premature 
character sketch of mine. Yet I have warned you that 
you may see him coming. I had not been properly 
warned and I did not see him coming. 

Hook lives in the bush, fifteen minutes by car from 
Nanyuki, in the dircction of the mountain. His is a 
delightful, double-storeyed house, with a thatched roof, 
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set in-a beautiful garden. Both house and garden are 
the produce of his brain and hands. He created them 
after his marriage seven years ago, under the civilizing 
influence of his wife. Till then he had slept in rugs on 
the floor of a hut amid packs of disreputable dogs. 

He sat curled up in an armchair, his great knees 
bulging forth between a pair of khaki shorts and his 
dark brown riding-boots, and was very precise about 
pots and pans and blankets and what he could provide 
and what he could not provide. I noticed that the 
things he could provide were more numcrous than 
those he could not. 

We made many arrangements, I know, but I made 
them as one ina dream. This man was so ridiculously 
brown and big, and frighteningly tough. His dark brown 
hair was thick and intractable and his lips (this was a 
temporary affliction due to the sun when cheetah- 
catching) were terribly blistered. And all the time he 
was talking in precise diction and carefully chosen 
words, and I was committing myself decpcr and deeper 
to ten days in the jungle with a kindly Pirate King who 
also reminded me, strangely cnough, of a nicely 
groomed head gardener. 

One by one the difficultics were smoothed away. 
Hook would lend me a heavy rifle and a kettle and a 
kaross. He would make me up a sleeping-bag. I 
could not ride? . . . well, he would see to that. I could 
not take photographs? . . . well, he would bring his 
camera. I had never hit a rabbit? . . . well, buffaloes 
were bigger. 
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The one problem that seemed to trouble him was 
whether I could walk. 

“When one white hunter meets another,” he ex- 
plained, “they always discuss their clients, and one 
questiorrts invariably asked. It isn’t ‘What is he like?’ 
It isn’t ‘Can he shoot?’ It isn’t even ‘Is he frightened?’ 
It is simply ‘Will he walk?’ ” 

“Well, I think I can,” I insisted. “I ought to be able 
I saw him summing me up doubtfully. 

“Queer little fellow this,’ he was thinking. ‘Scems 
to be shaped all wrong. . . . Looks like nothing on 
earth. . . . Says he can walk. I wonder if he can.’ 

And so the head gardener and the gardencr’s boy 
shook hands and parted, committed rather doubtfully 
each to each, and went their separate, ungainly ways. 


to 


CHAPTER FOUR 
In Which I am Charged by a Pachyderm 


* AND all the little ponies stood and waited in a 

row.” There were twelve of them, the children 
of Hook’s stallion Bronze, all out of Somali mares. 
Lewis Carroll’s description of the little oysters, which 
also stood and waited, was singularly inapplicable. Their 
coats were not “brushed, their faces washed, nor were 
their shoes clean and neat.” But they could stand up 
where thoroughbreds would fall down, and get up 
where thoroughbreds would stay down, and they would 
have the sense to stay down when thoroughbreds 
would try to get up and fail. They could eat the coarse 
mountain grass and digest it; they could sleep out at 
night on a mountain side, uncovered and unharmed. 
And so they stood jangling beneath the unexpected 
appurtenances of the Natural Life. “So these,” I 
reflected, as I watched them waiting there, clattering 
as they waited, bulging out of the weirdest assortment 
of tents and beds and chop-boxes and kettles and pots 
and pans and posho* and discarded petrol tins, “So 
these are the realities to which explorers are so 
glad to return after the weary artificialities of 


Posho—finely ground maize: the mainstay of porters. 
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civilization.” The realitics of the Natural Life 
themselves looked a trifle unreal to me. 

Then there were dogs, of which the less said and 
smelt the better. Whisky, the black-and-white leader, 
a collie, brave and intelligent, was the only one which 
would not have caused a Bateman scene at Crufts’. 
Moth-eaten and unkempt, they seemed more ready to 
face cuthanasia than a mountain, but they too werc the 
ptoducts of Hook’s spartan school. They were 
expected to kecp themselves on these expcditions by 
killing rabbits and pigs and serval cats, and they were 
almost as much at home in the forests as the wild 
things they pursued. A little, sneaking, apologctic- 
looking ycllow bitch was apparently the very devil 
when it came to a battle or a chase, and the rest were 
not far behind her at the game, though none of them 
would have won a ptizc at a dog show. 

The only failure was Pog. This bull-terrier—for 
he was so much better bred than the others that it was 
actually possible to classify his make—was a clumsy 
and incredibly stupid novice to safari work. His real 
colour was white, but it was completely overlaid by 
deposits of the colony, and he had a passion for 
carrion. In the old days Raymond had hated Pog. 
Mrs. Hook therefore professed to find him perfect, 
and referred to him always as “My beautiful Pog,” but 
a real crisis was averted when Raymond invented the 
magnificent sport of Pog-hunting. The chief difference 
between pig-sticking and Pog-sticking is that in the 
former sport the quarry knows that it is being hunted, 
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while in the latter it does not. Horses are galloping: 
men are shouting: Pog’s blood is afire: he goes. He is 
doing famously. Why he is leading the hunt, the 
whole hunt! It is typical of him that he does not 
wotty what animal he is after or exactly where it 1s. 
The men and the horses are following blindly wherever 
he happens to go. And so for miles he leads the chase, 
while with stick poised, you just hunt Pog as if he were 
a pig. The man wins who first is in position to deliver 
a fatal thrust and, in view of his proficicncy and 
antipathy, it is to Raymond’s everlasting credit that 
Pog always lives to run another day. Pog-hunting 
is the finest example I know of the successful sublima- 
tion of an intense passion. Murder is averted and 
instead a great time is had by all. 

Pog would not have won a prize, even at a Pog- 
Show. 

There were perhaps ten natives. Later I began to 
know them individually. There was, for instance, 
Arapmaina, the strong, woolly-haired Lumbwa, an 
excellent scout and a resourceful, but terrible cook. 
There was Ali, diminutive and grinning five-foot-two 
Ali, whose big toes branched out at right angles, and 
who maintained he could climb any tree in Africa. 
He was one of the cheerfullest and biggest-hearted 
wanglers I have ever known, had trapped leopards by 
himself for years, owned his own horse, and had once 
possessed a tumble-down motor car. Then there was 
Abdi, short and dapper, a Boran with Arab blood and 
a quiet, distinguished cast of countenance, that even 
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lent dignity to his shrieking, sky-blue stockings. 
Thesc three boys were fearless not only of death, but of 
work. But personalities only emerged much later. 
To me thcy were just ten mysteries, black of face, with 
spindly legs, sprayed a little with white dust, dressed in 
a heterogeneous assortment of blankets and cast-off 
white man’s clothing. I was a little shy of them and 
could not help wondering whether they knew me for 
the amateur I was, and whether they despised me or 
took it all for granted. 

I felt a supreme contempt for myself as I fingercd 
the rifle I doubted that I could use, and had to ask 
Hook to tell a boy to carry it, as I fingered the camera 
I doubted that I could use and gave it to another with 
a sclf-conscious smile, as I eyed the long ascent to 
Jifa’s saddle and wondered whether the last time I had 
ridden was at the riding school when I was ten or upon 
the donkey on the Brighton front. I found I had 
already started upon the ghastly practice of reading 
things into the merciless calm of my horse’s eye, which 
was to become a nightmare to me in the next few days. 
Jifu was wearing something which looked like a how- 
dah, but which was in reality a Mexican saddle. It was 
essentially the sort of thing you fall out of instcad of 
off. It curled up behind me like the back of an arm- 
chair, and in front a masthead towcred bravely upward. 
This mast was once intended to be used for roping 
steers, but I decided at once that in moments of crisis 
I could find for it other and more pressing uses. 

With the other half of my mind I remembered my 
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old-time dusk-dreams, when I had flickered silently 
between the trees of my haunted island in my haunted 
lake, and wondered if really there was any hope for 
me at all. 

Raymond was the only factor that restored the 
safari’s atmosphere. His great knees shining redder 
than ever in the sunlight, a villainous sombrero 
crammed down upon his head, he would certainly 
have won a prize at a show for Pirate Kings. 

It was zero hout. The safari had gone on ahead quite 
half an hour before, and now Raymond suddenly 
jumped upon his black which, surprisingly, did not 
give way beneath his colossal weight. I had been 
balanced doubtfully on Jifu for some minutes, dreading 
the moment when I should have to goad the rock on 
which I sat to fearful life, and direct it in the way that 
it should go. The problem did not arise. As Raymond 
moved off, Jifu, without waking, attached himself to 
the tail of the black, a position which through many 
years he had been trained to keep, and for which, as 
I found, in the next ten days, he was prepared to 
jostle and scheme and savage other horses. I had no 
rifle—it had gone on with the safari. My hands were 
free. I clutched my sun-hclmet with a strong left 
hand: I clutched the mast with a stronger right, and 
bounced forward fearlessly into Adventure. 


I awoke to find that a Kenya Mountain dawn was 
rushing up the sky. The light beneath the grcat 
trees was grey and cold, Blankets and boots, trousers 
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and shirt, were sopping under a monstrous dew. Dew 
was hanging from every leaf, and the chest-high 
gtasses that hemmed our little clearing were almost 
running with water. 

From my bedroom window on Mostyn’s farm I had 
watched these August dawns, had seen the mists rise 
like ghosts from their nightly vigil, till the woods, the 
moors and at last the glorious pcak stood out clear and 
imminent for perhaps twenty minutes in a perfect 
sky. Then mists of vagucness would gather round the 
summit and chase the sunlight from the icy slopes, 
though till well into the afternoon the forests still 
glinted in the sun. Hitherto I had always imagined 
that clouds came from somewhere and went to somc- 
where clsc. Now I could daily watch them vanish 
into nowhere and re-form out of nothing at all. 

Later I was to experience many such dawns as thus, 
to fecl the sun shoot up over the mountain top and 
suck the mists away, to feel the rays strike down so 
fiercely that I could almost hear the moisture sizzling. 
By ten o’clock grasses and leaves are dry and the body 
runs with sweat. But in that first dawn I had not felt 
the humdrum heat of day. Last night I had loved the 
mystery of the dark, but now a Icss friendly magic was 
abroad. I only knew that it was wet and cold and 
daunting, that I had secn more rhinos yesterday 
evening than ] had ever bargained for, and that 1 had 
ninc more days upon this mountain in which I must 
try to kcep alive, yet let no one see how afraid I really 
was. Even now a boy was gesticulating to Hook 
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in an excited manner that boded the worst for me. 

“‘Tembo iku hapa,” he kept on saying. 

“What does he say?” I asked. 

“Elephants on the market,” said Raymond Hook. 

“Oh!” I said. I had known perfectly well. I had 
seen the word in almost every book I had read on the 
game of East Africa, and had reficcted cynically how 
much a little Swahili, properly applied, could help 
the atmosphere. But it seemed fantastic that an 
African, a semi-naked African, should be standing 
there in front of me, of we, saying “Tembo iku hapa.” 

In another few minutes we were off, striding through 
the long wet grass and stinging nettles. First went the 
boy who had found the elephants, then Hook carrying 
the heavy rifle and a pocket Kodak. I followed close 
behind him, and a scout brought up the rear. I hoped 
that I did not look as frightened as I felt and cherished 
many most unexpected thoughts. I wondered if 
everybody else suffered from the same longing to be 
brave if only it wete not so dangerous. We all have 
had our day-drceams of adventure; we have whirled in 
acroplanes across uncharted scas and deserts, flying 
the course that none have flown before; we have 
tracked the elephant through thick bamboos. For 
most the dreams die and are forgotten in the homdrum 
middle years. I seemed to be one of those unfortunates 
who are driven by devils to put them into practice. 
Now I was about to risk my life for the sake of some 
photographs which I did not know how to take, and 
for a conception of romance that began to strike me 
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as rather idiotic. Thoughts somewhat of this nature 
occupied one half my mind: the other was primarily 
interested in boots. I had the sort of feeling that a 
tennis player knows when he thinks he would have 
done better to have brought the other racket. I had 
come in heavy, clumsy, nailless walking boots, and 
I could not help feeling that I ought to have worn 
gym shocs. In them my feet would have been already 
sopping wet, but if it came to climbing trees and I 
had to climb them quickly . . . 

We had not gone far when we camc to the place 
where the elephants had stood on the edge of a forest 
of great trees. Their dung lay steaming, only twenty 
minutes old. It seemed that in the night and early 
moming a herd had grazed here, but now they had 
swung off down one of the trails that led between the 
trees. They might be ‘travellers,’ in which case they 
were gone for good. Or again, they might be moving 
slowly, stopping to feed as they went. 

I had always been interested in books about big 
game, and now, as we walked, I tried to recall all I 
had read of clephants. I succecded. I remembered 
that elephants are harmless, inoffensive beasts, that 
they invariably run away: that they are extremely 
dangerous and always attack at sight. I remembered 
that they are stupid and intelligent, that their sense 


sight obtuse 
ofsound}... is singularly... 
smell acute 


I began to feel like a Swahili phrase-book. I recalled 
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that you could always tell what an elephant would do, 
that you could never tell what an elephant would do, 
even that you could never tell what an elephant would 
not do. In short, as we stole through that dim wood of 
straight, tall cedars, peering between the mighty boles, 
though I had read much and remembered most of 
my book-lore, I found that I had not the slightest 
idea what would happen when and if we were unlucky 
enough to overtake the herd. 

Two temarks, thrown back by Raymond over his 
shoulder, were not encouraging. The first was: 

“We shall have to trust to luck for the wind.” 

The second was: 

“There’s a calf here. That means a female may 
charge.” 

We had been following a well-marked path between 
the trunks and a certain amount of not very thick low 
shrub. We could very scldom sce more than fifty 
yards ahead. Now as we came to the edge of a tiny 
glade Raymond signalled me to stop. The moment 
was upon us. They were there. Two grey shapes 
were vaguely visible beyond a bush a hundred feet 
away. 

I stood my light rifle between my knees and took 
out my camera. It took a little doing to concentrate 
upon the unfamiliar stops. My hands were trembling. 
I knew that I could never take a respectable photo- 
gtaph, but I did not believe I would live to know how 
bad it was, and since it was for this purpose I had come 
so many miles, I supposed I had better go through with 
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it. Raymond held a camcra as well as his heavy rifle. 
The tension was terrific. 

“T can’t take a photograph from here,” I whispered. 

“IT know. We've got to get closer.” 

And then it happened. One moment the glade had 
becn steeped in a hush that seemed in keeping with the 
towering trees. Not a breath of wind stirred the 
foliage. The old simile of a cathedral aisle had meaning 
after all. Next moment all was chaos. A squcal came 
from behind the bush. The immobile grey masses 
broke into hideous activity. It was as though half the 
earth had jumped to its feet and started rushing about. 
The beasts were no longer behind the tree. One of 
them was in the centre of the track, its ears spread out, 
its trunk extended. I had never dreamed that an 
elephant could look so big. And nowitadvanced upon 
us, squealing as it came. 

I recall a good deal about the next few seconds, but 
it is most confused. I remember an almost over- 
powering desire to run away, and a determination not 
to run away. In the end, for no good reason that I can 
think of now, I took a pace and a half sharply to the 
left and stood there trying not to shut my eycs, holding 
up my camera, though I knew perfectly well I should 
never take a photograph. I remember Ali, the smaller 
of the boys, who had been beside me, running 
suddenly, very rapidly. I thought perhaps he was 
looking for a tree. The other, Arapmaina, was not in 
sight. He had, very sensibly, bolted. 

I saw Raymond spring forward in the path of the 
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elephant and stand there, alert and cool. I remember 
the moment of confidence that it gave me, and I 
remember the horror that followed that moment, for 
Raymond was levelling no weapon, but a CAMERA! 

The next second there came a most welcome and 
unexpected bang: the nightmare halted in its tracks and 
with incredible speed whirled away back into the 
land whence bad drcams come. 

“Damn that boy,” said Raymond. “TI didn’t get 
a picture.” 

Ali, it seemed, had stood his ground until the 
elephant (we measured it later) was forty-five feet 
away. Then, feeling that at least it could do no harm, 
he had loosed off the shot gun, not at the beast but into 
the air. Raymond was rather annoyed. 

“But whatever would you have done,” I asked, “if 
Ali hadn’t fired?” 

“Run away, when I’d got my picture. . . . It was 
much too late to shoot. You can’t guarantee to kill an 
elephant in one every time, like you can a rhino. No, 
we'd have run away straight down the path and he 
wouldn’t have bothered to catch up. He was just 
sccing us off. In my opinion that was not a charge. 
It was a demonstration in force. Elephants do a lot 
of that, you know. By the way, did you get a picture?” 

“No,” I said. “At least I’m not quite sure.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Talks with a Pirate King 


HERE is a widespread belicf, which I had shared 

in England, that Black African Rhinoceroscs are 
rarc. This is true on many of the plains, where the 
trade in rhino-horn* has taken its toll, and still takes 
it in spite of the best efforts of the Game Department, 
but during my first ten days on Mount Kenya I found 
them as disconccrtingly ubiquitous as the snakes which 
are said to haunt a drunkard’s dream. 

It was some time before I could realise that these 
monstrous beasts were true. There is nothing un- 
reasonable about a lion, a Icopard or a buffalo, and 
from nursery days we have been so well broken in to 
the grotesqucness of an clephant that we accept it 
without challenge, but a rhinoceros is a strain on 
faith. Yet so often did we hear them blundering away, 
or meet them as they loitercd in ponderous, unexpected 
silence, that in the end I had to belicve in them. 

I began to learn an elementary ABC of Rhinos,— 
that they move out from the thicker forests at about 
half-past four; that normally they browse alone, or in 
twos and threes, but that where feeding is particularly 
good they are apt accidentally to congregate together. 


* An article of commerce, especially marketable in China. 
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I had the experience, remarkable in these disenchanted 
days, of being in the presence of as many as ten at 
once. I learned that they are most incalculable, that 
their sense of sight for stationary objects, not in 
silhouette, is poor, that their sense of hearing 1s 
reasonably good, and of smell extremely good. I 
learned that many will run away at the first suggestion 
of man, but that many will hesitate, and retire three 
paces, and hesitate and advance three paces, and 
hesitate again. This ‘middling’ class of rhinos have 
generally not grasped the situation. When they do 
so they will probably behave like the previous class, 
but just occasionally one will come for you in a 
blundering rush. This charge is very swift but, as 
Raymond Hook put it, “not much more dangerous 
than an omnibus with a drunken driver running 
amok down Piccadilly. If you are an active and 
intelligent man you can usually get out of the way. 
At the last resort you can shoot the rhino, whereas it 
does not materially improve the position if you shoot 
the drunken driver.” 

I learned that it is safe to take refuge from a rhino 
even a comparatively few feet up an unsubstantial 
trce, and have spent a leafy quarter of an hour barking 
and shouting about fifty yards away from a cow rhino 
with a baby in order to make her charge. Unfortun- 
a ely she classified me from my first bark as a baboon, 
and ignored me utterly to the delight of the boys who 
were watching from afar. After the first few days the 
pace slackened a little, but when you have told an 
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expert hunter with a staff of expert boys that you are 
out for as many picturcs as you can get, it is perfectly 
appalling to think how many rhinos you are apt 
to encounter in the course of a short ten days. 

I took a remarkable number of bad rhino photo- 
gtaphs upon that first safari. My prints included— 
‘Rhino, late evening,’ ‘Rhino in Mist,’ ‘Study In 
Protective Colouration’ and many others like them, 
but nonce proved suitable for publication. 

A Leica is a tricky problem in the hands of a 
novice and I had not yet appreciated that it is less 
essential to give the correct stops than to hold the 
camera stcady. I used small apertures and long 
exposures and, when I pressed the button, there was 
no nonsense about it—I presscd it, with the result that 
everything I took from Kenya Peak down to the dead 
duiker appeared to be moving sharply to the Ieft and 
upwards. 

Yet the taking of these failures provided the 
brightest spots of thrilling days, and as I began to 
realize that quite possibly I was destincd to live after 
all, I came to love the rides down dewy paths in the 
burning morning sun, the little rests deep down in 
the twilight underworld of the river crossings, and the 
occasional glimpscs of the fantastic peak toward 
which we soon should climb. There was beauty here, 
a beauty that called not only to the eye but to the 
spirit. And I knew that the charm of safari life is not 
Just a spurious allure, based on romantic novels, and 


English fogs and Hollywood’s faked films. 
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Perhaps the evenings are best of all. The curtain of 
darkness is as a wall, shielding you from the loneliness 
beyond. You are no longer an isolated speck in a 
great forest or on a mountain side. You are the centre 
of your world—a little world, true, but a warm and 
glowing one. It consists of the fire, the lanterns, the 
cooking pots, the boys chattering happily in an incom- 
prehensible language, the bottle of sherry, the chop- 
box you are sitting on, the chop-box off which you are 
eating. Hook is beside you, laughing with the Kikuyus 
or breaking off to explain to you some particularly 
silly anecdote that is creating mirth. Often it is 
connected with animals: generally it is vulgar; certainly 
it is slap-stick. You drink your sherry and stare at 
the fire and try to dodge the smoke, which hunts you 
out whichever side you sit, and feel proud that you 
have been so brave to-day and hope that you will not 
have to be so brave again to-morrow. You are hardly 
conscious of the white canvas of the tents, of the 
flickcring lights that run up and down the boles of the 
trees. The world beyond the camp does not exist, 
or rather it exists as a delightful background just 
outside your conscious mind. Elephants and rhinos 
ate moving beyond the curtain; leopards are sneaking 
down the forest paths on velvet paws, but they cannot 
come in here, into the psychological fastness of the 
camp in which man hides himself in the hour of ‘pride 
and power.’ They are only an atmosphere—not 
danpcrous reality. 

The dogs have not this confidence in the wall of 
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light. Every now and then they bristle and bark at 
some point in the darkness, though you can see 
nothing and hear nothing, unless perhaps it is the 
echo of their barking thrown back to you from some 
far distant cliff. Only Pog, the bull-terrier, the ugly, 
clumsy, stupid, yet somchow attractive Pog, docs not 
realise that anything is wrong. If he adds his great 
voice to the din, then all the rest will be quiet, since it 
is axiomatic among them that Pog is never right and 
that, if he thinks there is something up, then everything 
is well. 

“Shut up, Pog. Don’t be a damn-fool, Pog.” I can 
hear the inevitable lilt in Raymond’s voice, and see 
Pog obstinately insisting: “But thcre is something 
there;” until at last his confidence oozes away and a 
sheepish look comes over his face as he knows he has 
done it again. 

It was about this time that I first became aware of 
the moon as a regularized performance, obcying 
certain laws. Hitherto there had either becn a moon or 
there hadn’t: now I discovered that it rose three 
quarters of an hour later every day, and 1 began to 
form a suspicion that when it reached its full, it would 
shoot up over the horizon at exactly six o’clock. Over 
the horizon, that is, but not over our skyline, for we 
were camped to the westward of the mountain and, 
though the moon still lacked a day or two to full, it 
was not until well after dark that a slow, soft radiance 
would steal through the trees and turn the blankness 
of the curtain into a tingling mystery. I became 
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conscious of the world beyond the clearing, of the 
paleness of the leaves of a thousand, thousand trees, 
of the immense distances of night, of shifting lines and 
shadows. 

Then the charm of it would be too much for me and 
I would leave the fire and walk with confident steps 
to pecr through the circle of great boles, on the Africa 
of which I had always dreamed. It called to me to 
come out into it, to run naked through the clearings, 
to join the game of Blind Man’s Buff, to throw 
prudence, upbringing, normality aside, and to “ie. 
But as I passed beyond the tents, and the laughter 
grew remote, and the firelight no longer played so 
vividly among the grasscs, I found my steps grow slow 
until I halted always on the borderland where man’s 
oasis of light ended and the silver night began. About 
us the trce hyraxcs, unscen but heard, screamed forth 
their challenge, but again the greater bcasts were 
silent. 

It was on these occasions that Raymond and I 
would discuss everything on earth and in Heaven, and 
settle nothing at all. We disagreed on God and 
Athleticism, on Determinism and Litcrature, Politics, 
Pacifism, Positivism and Pythagoras with a finality 
and confidence born of a large vocabulary and the 
absence of a critical tribunal. We trembled with 
sheer intellectual joy at the brilliance of our arguing. 
It is only in the wild, where there are no greater 
authorities or works of reference, that ingenuity, 
resource, and downright bluff come really into their 
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own. Raymond’s economics in particular were 
magnificently unprepared to face the long littleness of 
facts. He would persistently refer to me as the 
Representative of the Prostitute Classes. This appar- 
ently cast no reflection upon my morals, not was it 
meant to imply that I lived in idleness while others 
worked, but that I produced articles and books which 
were a voluptuous luxury. At a time when a lack of 
demand was resulting in the bankruptcy of the 
producing trades, it was the duty of everyone to 
refrain from spending moncy on such luxuries and 
concentrate on the consumption and PRODUCTION 
of primary products. It was no good asking him to 
stick to logic or truth. 

“You sce,” he would lecture in his precise diction 
and professorial manner, while the firclight ran redly 
up and down the vast spaccs of his knees, “every train 
of reasoning must begin with a first assumption. You 
are preparcd to assume nothing: therefore you get 
nowhere at all. I assume what I like and argue on 
from that. You say that the process is unsound, but 
at Icast it gets me somewhere. For instance I am a 
farmer. Therefore J] assume that farming is the 
greatest good. Therefore the more who farm, and 
the more we farm, the better for the world. Now you, 
as a member of the Prostitute Classes. . . .” 

Before this flow of cxasperating nonsense I was 
helpless. I could only yearn for a third party to which 
I could appeal. But the Kikuyus continued to giggle 
over the camp-fire, and Pog would only look adoringly 
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at the boots that itched to kick him, and the donkey 
that had wandered into the circle of the fire would 
snort and plunge away. And I would realise, in the 
absence of an educated arbitrator, the hopclessness of 
ever cornering this man, whose one typically English 
characteristic seemed to be that he did not know when 
he was beaten. 

“You sce,” he would wind up in a final outragcous 
enormity, “for twenty-two years I have dealt entirely 
with natives. It is enough for them that ‘the Bwana* 
says... I do not argue. I state.” And I would 
raise my eyes in mutc appcal to the Heaven I had 
probably the minute before denied, and have another 
sherry. 

As the sherries waned, Raymond would wax 
fanciful. He would tell me of a plan he had formed 
for Air-Mailing rhinos by creeping up behind them 
as they slept and affixing the requisite stamps to their 
posteriors. Or how he proposed to discover the grave- 
yard of the elephants by taming onc and then drugging 
it till it thought it was going to die, and riding on it 
to the sepulchre. This humane and economical 
measure would not only save the elephant, but would 
also assure him when his mount recovered of the 
return ticket that has proved the snag in so many 
adventure books. He told me how he rode down 
cheetahs and caught them by the tail, and sold them 
to the Indian Maharajahs, of how he had once found 
a leopard making its way laboriously through a 


* Bwana: master. 
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16,000-feet snow-field on Mount Kenya, of a zebra that 
had been stampeded by lions through the forest belt 
on to the moors above and had lacked the courage to 
get down again. I heard of the Martin Johnsons, who 
had for six months been staying on his farm as a basis 
for their flights, of how Shipton climbed the peak 
above our heads once every two years, each time with 
a new companion, by a new and more difficult route, 
of how Raymond was compiling a book, de Bello 
Kenico, that should be based on Czsar’s model, and 
satirise existing conditions in Kenya. The amount he 
knew of every subject, small and great, of Kenya and 
England and abroad, from strapping pack-saddles to 
the case for Germany at the outbreak of the last Great 
War, the absolute sense of soundness he conveyed 
(when he was not theorising on economics or wilfully 
cxaspcrating mc) was positively inhuman, and his way 
of imparting it was even more remarkable. Doomed 
from earliest years to talk as though he was lecturing, 
he had wisely decided in ordinary conversation not to 
talk at all but just to lecture chattily. I have never 
met a man whose perfect confidence in himself 
irritated so absolutcly not at all. 

And when I asked him about the Nandi Bear he did 
not laugh or condescend, for he himself had a love of 
the fantastic. Instead he constituted himself a member 
of ‘the commission’ and by devious routes examined 
the boys concerning this mythical monster, for no 
direct questioning of a Kikuyu will rcsult in an 
uncoloured answer. Bcfore long he had a Kikuyu and 
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a Lumbwa arguing not over the existence of the 
creature, but over its correct name, for the legend is 
known to many tribes having no intercourse with 
each other, speaking different tongues, and spread out 
over a considerable portion of Kenya, Tanganyika, 
Uganda, and even the Eastern Congo. 

According to our boys it was smaller than a lion 
but powerful enough to take women and children and 
cattle, always by night. Some said that it had a blackish 
face; others insisted on a shortish mane, but all agreed 
on its most remarkable features. It walked, thcy said, 
with the rolling gait of a bear—there was no mis- 
taking this description though bears are unknown in 
Africa—and it had the same plantigrade fect, and the 
same long claws. Some of the witnesses said that it had 
Six toes. 

I well remember one particular scene. We stood 
upon the mountain side where the trees fell away, 
giving a splendid view of the north-eastern Aberdares 
and all the country northward to Rumuruti. A faint 
line in the distance suggested, perhaps, the Mau. 

“Now that,” said Raymond, “is all good Nandi 
Bear country. No Nandi Bears on my mountain.” 

About that time he made another remark which 
he was not destined to cat until a few months later. 

““There zs a rumour,” he said, “‘that a kind of dwarf 
lion exists on Mount Kenya. Balderdash; all balder- 
dash... .” 


CHAPTER SIX 
First Ghmpse of Spotted Lion Land 


HAVE always wondeted why people climb up 
mountains. The explanations are familiar. They do 
it for the view. They do it for the immense fecling of 
physical or spiritual well-being that it brings. All 
perfectly good and unconvincing reasons. If you are 
a mountaincer you know in your heart of hcarts that you 
do not do it for the view. That is just an extra reward: 
a sixpence from Granny for having come out top: 
a uscful thing to write about when you get down again. 
The same view from an aeroplane would have failed 
to conjure up these supreme emotions. As for physical 
well-being: that is nonsense. Generally there is a 
nasty wind. You were extremely hot a moment ago, 
and now you are icy cold: the perspiration hangs about 
you like an all-enveloping shudder. You probably 
have a headache. And it is only when you are back in 
camp that you think thoughts about being better or 
nobler. “I av high,” is about as far as you get, and yet 
for all your headaches and your clammy shirt that is 
enough to make you feel a king. 
Yet mountaineers are more honest than most 
adventurers: you produce (perforce) no claptrap about 
scientific purposes, imperial communications, and the 
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duty of furthering trade. And in the end you finally 
admit that you climb mountains for pride of achieve- 
ment, for the sake of pitting yourself against an over- 
whelming obstacle and coming out triumphant. But 
if this is really your only motive, then why, even in 
your most contrite moments, when you recognise the 
abysmal pettiness of pride, do you still feel above 
yourself when you have topped a mountain peak? 

It is unwise evcr to take to climbing. It is one of 
those careers at which it is next to impossible to gain 
a reputation for courage without running a certain 
amount of risk. It makes you extremcly hot: you are 
quite likcly to fall off. But now that I have reached 
14,700 feet on Kenya the madness is in my blood. I do 
not know quite why I should feel this pride. I was 
carried to 14,000 feet and pulled up the next 500 by a 
pony which did not appear to consider it was doing 
anything particularly remarkable. Anyone clse, unless 
peculiarly deficient physically, could have done quite 
as well as I did. And yet, with every thousand fect I 
rosc, I became grcater and more glorious. 

We left the Camp of the Big Trees one afternoon and 
slept the following evening in a cave just below those 
glittcring desolations that had seemed so un-African, 
so impossibly remote. We had climbed through the 
equivalent of almost 90° of latitude, from floral 
strata into floral strata, from cedar to bamboo, from 
hagenia to giant heath, until at last the gorse and scrub 
fell away, and left us in all our insignificance, barely 
moving specks upon the lonely moors. Botanical 
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expeditions have come many thousand miles to study 
these strange belts of foliage, but I am not going to 
describe them now. Little by little as you read this 
book I hope that background of bamboo and gorse 
and lobelia and groundsel will take its shape for you, 
just as it did for me, during the next few months, but 
my first impressions were ragged. I made notes 
about gladiolas, and what the little yellow flowers were 
called, and the kind of moss that hung its delicate 
straw-coloured cobwebs from the trees, but I really 
took in very little as a whole on that first glimpse of 
Spotted Lion land. 

“I am getting high,” I said to myself, “higher and 
higher,” and glowed with an unjustificd sense of 
having donc something clever. 

We slept the first night at 10,000 feet, just above the 
bamboo belt, beneath a spreading, powerful hagenia 
tree, coated in an unhealthy-looking garment of wet 
dark green moss that peeled if you took a grip of it. 
Everything was cooler and damper than at the Place 
of the Big Trecs. In the morning, Raymond called 
me from my tent. He had been early abroad, shooting 
tor the pot, and now Ali and Abdi were bringing in our 
lunch. It was a beautiful little antelope, light reddish- 
brown in colour, and I heard with something of a 
shock that I was looking on a discovery Raymond 
himself had made. Hook’s Duiker, as it was called, 
had been unknown to science only two years ago. I 
took three pictures of this duiker, the first that had 
cver been taken, but as an aurora borealis takes 
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precedence over it in each of the first two negatives, 
while an abrupt dark curtain has blotted out its 
hindquarters in the third, it has been deemed expedient 
to teproduce instead a photograph which Raymond 
took at the same time. It shows the duiker against its 
natural background of bamboo and hagenia—for it 
only inhabits the 9,0o00-feet to 11,000-feet levels. 

After breakfast a light scaling party began the real 
ascent by way of Mackinder Valley. We still carried 
our bedding but we had abandoned tents, for Raymond 
promised me we should sleep that night in a cave. For 
many a long hour we climbed (or at least our ponies 
did) while there stole over me a sense of tremendous 
achievement which would not have borne critical 
analysis. We struggled slowly, slitheringly, up long 
banks of slippery tussocks; the horses’ feet squelched 
in the wetness of innumerable trickling rivers. 
“Whoa,” I said hastily whenever Jifu seemed about to 
stop, proving that I was no thoughtless taskmaster 
but a wise general who appreciated the need for an 
occasional pause, and “Hup,” when he resumed his 
galvanic, jerky heaves, showing by the whole- 
heartedness of my aspirates that he had almost 
anticipated my desires. The peak itself had vanished 
long ago, each grey-green ridge of grass and stones 
gave only a view of higher, gaunter ridges, but the 
13,000-feet contour was safcly left behind, and I 
began to search the bleaker hollows for equatorial 
snow. 

At last at 14,000 feet we halted for a rest. Treating 
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the view exactly as it deserved, Raymond lay down and 
buried his head in a tussock. Above us the peak was 
still invisible, and below white, but not shiny, clouds 
wete rolling dankly about the dank rolling moots. 
The horses, as usual, ate. 

After a little we pushed on down to a stream that 
separated us from the most formidable ridge that we 
had yet encountered. It was an alarming rampatt, 
several hundred feet in height, and of a most un- 
pleasant stcepness. Jifu approached with a jaunty 
air as if it had nothing whatever to do with him, as if 
for two pins he would have nothing to do with it. He 
had climbed slower and slower, stopping more and 
more often to eat grass, which seemed to be his 
recipe for almost any crisis, and now as we crossed 
the stream and reached the first yards of rampart, a 
foreboding that had been in the back of my mind 
became a certainty. “Hup,” I commanded in a voice 
that was meant to be firm, but which broke off weakly 
quavering. Jifu responded with one or two half- 
hearted flounderings, merely as a gesture, then stood 
stock-still with a most meaning stillness. “I have done 
all that doth become a horse,” he scemed to say, “this 
is where you get off and walk.” It seemed as if we 
were about to perform that desperate feat which is 
known in books as the Lugging of Weary Horses up 
Frightful Gorges. 

This lugging business is worthy of description. 
First of all clambers Arapmaina, holding the horse’s 
reins. Aftcr him lurches Jifu, snatching an occasional 
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sip of grass to give him strength and courage. You 
come next, making encouraging noises, hanging 
gtimly on to his tail, to your surprise unkicked and 
unresented. In your other hand or draped around 
your arm are the reins of the next horse in the line. It 
is perhaps not as heroic a process as it sounds, at times 
it nearly teats you limb from limb, it allows you neither 
to choose nor see your path, but as Raymond had put 
it: “It has the supreme merit of functioning.” And so 
in thig manner for the next twenty minutes or half an 
hour we “lugged” our horses up 500 feet of horribly 
steep hillside. 

Just beyond the top I made acquaintance with the 
cave. It was not the deep, dry tunnel that I had pic- 
tured, covered with sweet, soft sand. It was little more 
than a hollow in the rock and it dripped and dripped 
and dripped. We stuffed what boulders and stones we 
could find and move in an attempt to fill up a most 
undesirable window at the back. Because of this hole, 
we dared not light a fire at the entrance of the cave, for 
the wind currents would have sucked it in and stifled 
us with smoke. Instead we got into our palliasses and 
ate a cross between lunch and tea and looked out upon 
a wet world of grey clouds and grey-green knobbly 
hillsides on which the horses were barely visible. 

Towards evening it cleared and Raymond suggested 
that he and I, together with one of the boys, should 
climb another five hundred feet or so until we could 
achieve our humble objective—a view of the peak 
itself. I felt much better now, partly because the sun 
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was shining, partly because we had had some steaming 
tea. After a scramble up some slithery dark grey stuff, 
which, I believe, is scree, we topped at last a long, flat 
ridge and stood upon a perfect Cortez ground. The 
grotesquely branching scarecrows and towering 
pineapple structures of the absurd vegetation, the 
rainbow colours of the lichens on the rock, spoke of a 
world that is unbelievable alike in England and in 
Africa. 

In the more sunless hollows little patches of white 
told us that we had reached the level of equatorial 
snow. And beyond the valley, a broad deep valley, 
broader and dceper than any we had crossed, rose the 
last 2,000 feet of the peaks themselves. No ridges were 
between us. They were there, set back at such a 
distance that we could take them in, Batian and Nelion, 
sheer and dominating, and away to the left the round 
hump of Point Lenana. I was no longer tired or cold. 
1 felt a wild impulse to start across the valley and climb 
till I could climb no more towards those glittering 
pinnacles. They shone so brightly in the sunshine: 
they looked so close. 

But Raymond told me that that deceptive valley 
might take a whole morning to negotiate: a day was 
needed to reach even the cave from which Shipton 
made his climbs. It was already five o’clock. Even as 
he spoke the sun seemed to sink lower; a nip was in the 
air that had not been there before, as though the 
immense altitude was already beginning to triumph 
over the retreating tropic day. Up the valley 2,000 feet 
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below us little streamers of cloud were wisping their 
way as the first trickles of a rising tide might lap 
insignificantly round the base of a child’s sand-castle. 
In half an hour the world would have perished beneath 
a great blotting out: the twin peaks would no longer 
exist at all: objects would be hazy at thirty or forty 
yards, and the solitudes would be in the grip of Arctic 
cold. 

I photographed desperately for a little, cursing 
myself for the inefficiency that would prevent my 
capturing the beauty that was here, and after that we 
returned to camp, down the 4oo-feet slide of scree. 
Raymond descended it at the most remarkable pace in 
loping strides, the length of which was doubled by the 
slither and the slip of tiny stones. We reached camp 
just as from below the fitst white streamers clambered 
up to it. 


I talked for hours with my Pirate King that night. 
It was a queer hotch-potch conversation, tinged with 
sadness. It contained a little startling philosophy, a 
little of the peak, a little of what I could find to do in 
Africa that had not been done before. The discase of 
Bognotization, it seemed, had got a stronger hold even 
than I had feared. Only in such occasional queer 
comers as our cave, did seclusion and loneliness and 
dimness linger on. Even where we lay, dodging the 
drips, many others had lain and dodged the drips 
before. It was no longer possible, even in the Congo, 
to vanish in Africa, to be swallowed up as six or seven 
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years earlier Colonel Fawcett had vanished in the 
Matto Grosso. There was nothing left to discover or 
to do . . . no undone tasks to tackle less futile and 
far-fetched than pushing a perambulator backwards 
through New York or winning a pie-eating champion- 
ship. Exploration in the manner grand, zoology in the 
manner grand, were dead. Very possibly Raymond’s 
little duiker was the last new beast that would be 
found in all the continent. 

And yet, with those unambitious days on Kenya the 
quest of the Spotted Lion had begun. I had heard of 
the legend—‘Balderdash, all balderdash’; I had seen the 
country; I had met the man. 


Part Two 


CHAPTER ONE 
Stock Safari 


HAVE often wondered whether I would not be 

wiser to leave unwritten the story of my stock safari. 
It has at first sight nothing to do with Raymond Hook 
or the search for the spotted lion. It will bewilder 
some and give offence to others, whom I have no wish 
to offend. But this book is not merely the account of a 
quest or a recording of adventures. It is an appeal for 
the Rider Haggard point of view, for the imaginative 
and, in these days, too often unreal view of Africa. I 
have written something of this before. That Kenya 
was worth more to the world when she produced 
wonders and imaginings than sisal and coffee. That I 
hate the whole spirit of successful Bognorization which 
is disenchanting the land. I believe that it is useless for 
you to collect trophies unless you have also caught a 
glimpse of the Goddess of Dimness that used to brood 
over Africa before the white man came. Trophies in 
these days can best be obtained in daylight by, with, or 
even from motor-cars: glimpses of the Goddess cannot. 
She only comes to man on foot or upon horseback, and 
she comes at houts when he ought to be in camp. 
There is something about a Ford V.8 that would knock 
the romance out of buried Kor itself. Africa is going 
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bad before our eyes. It will be a tragedy when a motor 
toad is driven within a few miles of the peak of Batian, 
even though it does encourage cash and corpulence to 
come to Kenya. There are enough snow-clad moun- 
tains in the world that can be seen by tourists. Why 
should not one be left that can repay effort and energy 
by a feeling of remoteness? I shall hate a motor road 
(such as is contemplated) to be driven across the neck 
of the Aberdares from Nyeri to Naivasha, even though 
it will save a hundred miles of driving. I loathe the 
fact that such a toad is at last accomplished fact, 
splitting the Mufumbiro range, linking up Uganda 
with Kivu and the pygmy and gorilla country, even 
though, since it zs there, I have shamelessly uscd it. 
And above all I hate the conversion of big game 
hunting into a Cook’s conducted tour. 

I do not want to make any pretence of being fearless, 
for I am often and easily frightened, but I do try to be 
honest with myself. In this book there is no lic, or 
exaggeration of the kind that is frequently attributed to 
big game books and films. And when I look at the 
trophies that decorate my home I have to face the 
unpleasant truth that the lion, the buffalo and the 
leopard, all of which were shot in one fortnight, 
represent neither skill nor courage. 

Safarilands (the very name savourts sadly of Mctro- 
land) ate a most capable and efficient firm of outfitters. 
For anything connected with a motot-car safari they 
cannot be beaten. They are in short the Cook’s of big 
game hunting. They can call upon the services of a 
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body of men, members of the White Hunters’ 
Association, each of them so resourceful, so know- 
ledgeable, so experienced in the handling of dangerous 
game and incapable clients, that no one who comes to 
Africa, however cowardly, however dud, is likely to 
fail in his ambition of securing all the trophies on his 
licence. And in fulfilling this ambition he will run no 
risk whatever. He will seem to run a good many, he 
will thrill at the approach of battle, he may even 
tremble at his own temerity, but when the tumult and 
the shouting has died, a still small voice will tell him 
that his white huntcr has white-hunted for ten or 
twenty years and if in all that time he had lost a client 
he probably would not be a white hunter now. Ask 
him if you are running risks, and he will answer 
sincerely: “Yes.” But ask him how many clients he 
has lost, and he will get quite angry. For he has an 
immense sense of responsibility. 

Before I came to Kenya I had imagined that a white 
hunter was a kind of Allan Quartermaine. When I 
engaged one I had learned a little, but I still believed he 
was a man who would manage the boys (for I could not 
talk Swahili), who would take me to the game (for I 
did not know where to find it), who would help me 
stalk it (for I had not the skill), and, if the worst came 
to the worst, one who would shoot at the very last 
moment in an effort to save my life. That did not leave 
me much to do or dare, but very soon I found that my 
part was to be less heroic still. My white hunter was 
not the Allan Quartermaine I had hoped for, nor yet 
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the Public School Jeeves I had expected, but a most 
polite and charming nursery governess, while my rdle 
was that of the Prime Minister who kicks off at a 
football match. Without him play cannot start: he may 
even kick the ball quite well, but he is not really a very 
essential factor once battle has been joined. 

It is quite easy to see how the situation has arisen. 
Many people, like myself, knowing nothing whatever 
about it, have wanted to shoot big game. They do not 
know the country, they cannot speak the language: it is 
natural ‘that they necd a firm to organise their shoot 
and a man to help them manage it. And it is natural 
that the biggest prices shall be commanded on the 
whole by the firm that makes its patrons most 
luxuriously comfortable and by the white hunter 
who holds the highest percentage of scuppercd animals 
pet scuppered client. 

In this account I hope it is quite clear that I have 
nothing whatever against Clarence Delacott (which was 
NOT the name of the white hunter on whom I was 
inflicted). I liked him personally, he was everything 
that a white hunter should be, but he was doomed to a 
most difficult task. I did not doubt either his skill or 
his courage but I wished to find out whether I pos- 
sessed any of cithcr myself. 

My object in shooting was simple. I had no “trigger 
itch,” but I desired to fit myself to go alone and un- 
protected through country where I was likely to meet 
big game, and I knew it would give me confidence if I 
had already won a battle against a lion, a leopard and a 
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buffalo. I was very frightened indeed at the prospect of 
these battles, and if I looked like losing them I hoped 
that Delacott would take a snapshot at the last moment. 
If he missed that would be a pity, but no blame would 
attach to him. I did not care if I did not shoot evety- 
thing on my licence, but if I shot it, I wanted to do the 
job myself. 

I tried to explain this point of view to Delacott as 
we bounced our way in a lorry towards the south and 
west. 

Yet there was a beauty about that stock safari. 

We climbed slowly in the lorry, up the winding 
avenues of rich red soil and tall trees of the glorious 
gteen coffee-land near Nairobi. We topped the 
escarpment and looked down upon the distances and 
heat haze of the Great Rift Valley, that tantalizing 
scene that has baffled every camera and almost every 
pen save that of Elspeth Huxley. We slid down into 
the Valley and swung left away from old scarred 
Longonot down the now abandoned Tanganyika 
road, where white-and-ycllow butterflies played 
among the otherwise lifeless sameness of the scrub. 
As afternoon wore on the Mau, that had been a purple 
line, became a range of mountains, and at last a series of 
gradients up which we chugged and puffed. That night 
we camped at Narok, the gateway into the Masai 
Reserve, and next morning we entered in upon the 
Africa of the story-books, the dust, the dried-up land, 
the thorn trees, the wastes that spread and fell away 
through boundless distances towards the river. Here 
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an occasional curious giraffe looked at us uncertainly as 
we passed by, but the game was not yet thick, for the 
grass had gone in the great drought, leaving the land 
most bare. But at last the tsetse flies began and buzzed 
and bit, and almost simultaneously the game was with 
us too. First we met twos and threes of zebra and 
kongoni, of topi or impala, then tens became twenties 
and twenties hundreds, until at last the thousands of 
game, the existence of which I had never believed in 
England, were staring and snorting and plunging and 
stampeding before us and beside us on an ever- 
widening front. And so at last we came to the river 
where trees were green and the grass was high, and the 
sun set in an almost Egyptian glory behind the trans- 
Mara hills. 

Here was another world as remarkable in its way as 
the dark tall cedar forest of Mount Kenya, When you 
are living in onc of them you cannot believe that the 
other exists at all, yet they are only facets of the charm 
of Kenya. I ran down through the thin belt of wood 
where great butterflies, yellow or dark green and black, 
flapped questing purposefully down the glades. As I 
saw the river I caught my breath. It swept, narrow but 
deep, through steep walls of matted greenery and 
palms. There was a mystery in those muddy waters 
that appeared so stealthily from around the bend to my 
right and vanished as stealthily around the bend to my 
left, as they had flowed for thousands of years, as they 
would flow unspoilt, if they were lucky, for perhaps 
another fifty. 
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“Yes,” said Delacott, “we can get our water here; 

1 29 

let’s get the things out of the lorry.” 
I remembered that I was not in Africa at all, but on a 


Cook’s safati... 


Iam not going to tell very fully of the next few days 
in which we arose before the dawn and got back to 
camp at dark. Of how the wart-hogs ran before us, 
tails erect, the one behind the other, in the ‘my dear 
papa, mama and me, the poodle and the pug’ forma- 
tion. Of how the lions roared around the camp at 
night while the zebras stampeded before them hither 
and thither through their nightly terror. Of how I 
hunted butterflies (when I should have been shooting 
lions) while Delacott watched over me with patient 
solicitude. Of how one night an unsuspecting hippo 
with her young one was caught between two rapids 
and actually came blundering into camp before she 
knew her error, and of how we watched her in the 
semi-darkness as she felt her way gingerly up-stream 
amongst tocks and snorted as she went. Of how I 
spent next day, and many days thereafter, creeping 
down from point to point beside the river in the hope 
of a photogtaph, and beheld many a beautiful expanse 
of empty water, until at last I heard a snorting, and 
took a breathless, guess-wotk photograph, which 
should by rights never have come out at all. Of how 
we met wild dogs, ‘those mangy cowardly vermin’ 
which yet can drive lions from their kill and like the 
dhole of India can force all wild things to turn aside 
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and hold that all jungles are their jungle. . . . Of how 
I heard the call of the hyzna and thought it not so much 
uncanny as the attempt ofa nursery governess to imitate 
a bogy man to frighten naughty babies. .. . These days 
were a curious mixture of bcauty and of motor lorries, 
of wonder and of irritation, of triumph and of shame. 

When I arrived in Africa I had done hardly any 
shooting except upon a range. The total bag of 
twenty-six years of life consisted of two or three 
rabbits and one wild pig, killed in India after a most 
murky and undignified encounter, which ended with us 
both upon our backs. The sighting of my .256 
Mannlicher Schénauer was distinctly odd and Delacott, 
whom I have seen drill a hole through the gas con- 
tainer of a soda-water syphon at ten paces without 
splitting it, took nine shots with it before he defeated 
an impala. When delivering a broadside it was essential 
to point about six inches behind the forcfoot of the 
animal before pulling the trigger, but for some un- 
explained treason I could hardly miss with it. In the 
first few days I had killed the first eight antelopes on 
my licence at distances of from 80 to 190 yards and, 
except for an oribi, had brought them down in one, so 
that a .22 or the more barbarous hunting knife was all 
that was required to finish them off. These animals 
died in a variety of ways. They twisted and contorted 
themselves, they ran a few yards and pitched head- 
first into ponds. If I had to finish them off they tried to 
get away and, having failed, looked on me mutely in 
such simple acceptance of death, that they took away 
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completely what little pleasure the successful shot had 
brought. But my duty to my white hunter was getting 
done, my licence was filling up nicely, and I was 
gaining a probably quite unjustified confidence in my 
marksmanship. This soared to its peak when I killed a 
wild dog stone dead in the dusk at a distance of 200 
yatds, paced. 

I have spent a great deal of time arguing with myself 
over the rights and wrongs of shooting, and I cannot 
make up my mind. On the one hand, if a man may 
justifiably destroy indirectly large quantities of life for 
the sake of over-eating, I do not see why he should not 
kill directly for a higher form of pleasure—the test of 
his skill and courage. Also it is arguable that if a man 
kills twenty common game and one lion, more of the 
wild life of Africa has been saved than has been shot. 
But I cannot reconcile myself to it. I feel that I have no 
right to destroy or to interfere. From that safari 
onwatd I have never shot for pleasure and if I have 
emphasized the fact that I shot quite well, it is to show 
that Delacott had no cause to think I would be 
incapable when it came to dangerous game. 

So the days passed, glorious full days, in which we 
filled the unforgiving minute with sixty seconds’ worth 
of distance chugged. At last with sunset we would 
return to camp, to fall asleep from sheer healthy ex- 
haustion between sherry time and food. After that we 
would sit at table in the verandah before my tent and 
watch the fantastic, clowning insect life play around 
and about and even in our dinner. 
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“Nothing but life, most fertile but unwise.” That 
misapplication of Masefield’s splendid line sums up the 
richness and insanity of the Mara insect world. There 
seemed to be two main classes: the ones that would not 
move however much you shoved them and the ones 
that, at the slightest touch, jumped into Tanganyika. 
Chief of the sccond category was a certain grass- 
hopper. It was sitting on the running board of the 
lorry and, as I placed my foot beside it, it made its 
jump for safety. There was a soft ‘phut’ as it hit the 
projecting roof of the lorry and a second ‘phut’ as it 
dropped back into the exact place which it had 
occupicd before. Its second attempt was more 
scientific and it vanished betwcen the running board 
and the bonnet in what must have come perilously 
near to being a record jump. That final ‘phut’ I never 
heard at all. 

For sheer unwisdom it was hard to beat the moth 
which battercd itself to death in its effort to get into the 
bottle of potassium cyanide which I carried for killing 
butterflies, but as a race, the prize for fertility and 
foolishness seemed to be taken by a fluffy species of 
moth that had a biggish body and small wings. These 
swarmed like squibs about the lamp and amongst the 
grasses, and their pyrotechnics generally ended when 
they lay inverted in the water or the soup, kicking 
their legs ike Gilbert’s sugar broker. Generally, but 
not always, for occasionally incfliciency would come 
upon them, when for all their flurry of wings they 
would make no more progress than Alice did in her 
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first run in Looking-glass Land. Once when one 
of these had been overcome by this disability another 
insect came up behind and gave it a nip. The moth 
hopped forward half an inch, but had to be nipped 
again before it resumed its frantic blunderings. 

Then there was the little fly that must have originated 
snakes and ladders. It would advance six paces 
rhythmically, one, two, three, four, five, six, and then 
back-somersault through seven and eight to the place 
it started from... . 

Among all this teeming life, there was not one 
mosquito. 

One night a tiger came among the merrymakers 
that danced about the lamp. Suddenly out of the 
darkness on to the white roof of the tablecloth there 
flopped a praying mantis. . . . For a little it stood 
there immobile, eyeing, measuring; then with an 
almost feline rush it pounced on one of the tiny 
somersaulters. Little by little it bit off the head, 
threw it aside and began to suck the body, holding 
it firmly between its forepaws. It looked about it 
proudly, the tyrant of its universe, but it could not 
see quite dig enough to read the faces of two gods 
out of its time and size and ken that at any moment 
in sheer absent-mindedness might blot it out, just as 
even now the foot of a mighty inadvertent deity may 
be descending through insignificant centuries upon 
this universe of ours. 

Perhaps it was the mantis, perhaps not, but I 
know that it was about that time that I saw a vision 
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of myselfas man the hunter, man the feared, rampaging 
about the magic plains, guarded by my white hunter 
from all danger, dealing death (with quite remarkable 
accuracy) to the game that fled before me. And 
I began to feel the most almighty bully . . . and 


cheat. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Murder Pretty Foul 


SHOT my lion. It was a fine lion—one of the best, 

Delacott said, that had been killed that year in 
Kenya. Nine feet five inches, measured unfairly after 
skinning, is not a remarkable length, but its crowning 
glory was an especially thick golden mane, just going 
black in places, which grew right back beneath the 
forelegs and far along the body. Lions are all that they 
have been made out to be, but they have been made out 
to be so much that when at last you meet them, even 
though they fulfil specifications, it is hard to avoid a 
fecling of anti-climax. Yet from the first moment I sct 
eyes on this particular beast, I knew I was greatly 
privileged. And I murdered it. Or rather, I co- 
murdered it. 

Hitherto I had always wondered at the reticence of 
certain men, not invariably reticent, when they 
described to me the climax of a hunt. They would tell 
of many a heart-breaking stalk, of arduous marches 
through the heat and the flies, of their feelings as at last 
the moment came. But the climax itself was often 
colourless. 

I had thought to join the ranks of the strong and 
silent but I had not reckoned with the lion. More 
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potent in death than in life, it hangs at the foot of my 
Staircase and, as I go upstairs to bed, I meet its eye. It 
1s not a real eye. It is a simple affair of glass. But for all 
that Messrs. Gerrard and Sons could do, until I wrote 
this chapter, that eye had a wink in it. 

“Exactly how proud are you,” it seemed to say, “of 
having murdered me?” 

Three sentences can tell the humiliating tale. As I 
fired the lion rolled over on its side. I turned to ask 
Delacott if I] need shoot again. Just as I did so he fired 
himself and the lion lay dying on its back. 

The boys came rushing up to me and shook me by 
the hand. Even our head boy, the usually unemotional 
Dunga, was wild with delight. Delacott’s face was 
glowing. “I really do congratulate you,” he cried. 
“This isn’t an ordinary lion. It’s about the finest 
specimen I’ve ever known shot in Kenya.” 

“Thanks,” I said and was silent, hoping that he 
would take that silence for modesty or for the too-full- 
for-words condition. I was fighting dcesperatcly to 
keep control of myself so that as yet I should not spoil 
the pleasure of these people who had worked so hard 
for ten days to bring me this moment of triumph. Of 
triumph I felt nothing. All that was m my heart was a 
tising shame, a rising anger and a hope that I could get 
back to my tent before I burst into tears. My brain was 
throbbing with wild, unordered thoughts. What right 
had I to destroy this magnificent beast? ,The memory 
of the zebra it slaughtered every week was shadowy 
and dim. I had never thought much of lions hitherto, 
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but here was the monarch of the story-books, beautiful, 
majestic after all, with a fricndly, not a ferocious 
majesty. 

Who was I to take that life? But I could not even 
say that I had taken it. I was filled with a great shame 
at the manner of the shooting. There had been nothing 
terrible about this lion. It had watched us drive past in 
the lorry—always the lorry—with a lazy unconcern. 
It had not even noticed us get out. It had lain there, 
statuesque, peaccful, posed like the lions in Trafalgar 
Square, as though it were watching the sunset which 
was spreading in glory behind the trans-Mara Hills. 
Live and Ict live were written all over it. From that 
position it had never moved. In all the battle it had 
never moved, save to fall over on its side, and later on 
its back. A little rumble, the ghost of an awakening 
anger, had quavered decp down in its throat when 
everything was over, as it realised that I had murdered 
it. And I had not even murdered it alone. I could not 
even be trusted to do that... . 

Of all the animals man is the only one who kills to 
show his power. Then let him show it. But let him 
not kill for absolutely no reason at all. 1 felt as if I had 
been cheating at school or pinching points at tennis. 
And they expected me to be glad. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Escape 


HE night before we started home a madness came 

upon me. I sat in pyjamas and dressing-gown 
before the verandah of my tent, letting the soft magic of 
the Mara night pour over me, into me, through me. 
Delacott’s light was out: an aspirin had taken effect and 
he was sleeping well. Away to the left the boy’s fire 
still glowed. Every now and then a ghostly figure 
would move beside it and a branch would flare in 
momentary blaze. For once I was alone, at peace, in 
silence: I was no longer a sweating murderer, stumping 
through the sunshine in the midst of a crowd of 
clattering accomplices. The chugging of that accursed 
lorry had ceased. 

It was a warm night, much warmer than usual, and 
the myriad insects were chirping and buzzing till the 
whole earth throbbed with the rush of their little lives. 
Half-way up the sky the moon, one day past the full, 
poured down her intoxication upon the plain and 
touched with unflickering whiteness the thorn trees 
and the grass. The dishonest clarity of this Mara 
moonlight lit everything, hid everything, distorted 
everything. A hundred yards to the left a twisted 
stump that was by day—a twisted stump, stood out just 
as clearly, even more starkly, but now it had become 
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fantastic. A bank and gully not fifty feet away had been 
rolled out flat into a level lawn. It was possible to see 
for miles, yet not to see ten yards. 

The psychological curtain of firelight and lantern 
had worn a little thin. Through it I seemed to glimpse 
the real life of Africa that even now, was getting under 
way. Already the leopard must be lying stretched on 
the branch beside its kill: already below the hyznas 
were gathered snarling: already out there, almost dead 
ahead, the zebras wete beginning yet another night of 
terror. A verse from the Jungle Books was running 
through my brain: 


Now Rann, the kite, brings home the night 
That Mang, the Bat, sets free— 

The herds are shut in byre and hut 
For loosed till dawn are we. 

This is the hour of pride and power, 
Talon and tush and claw. 

Oh hear the call!—Good hunting all 
That keep the Jungle Law! 


Yes, Kipling’s hour of ‘pride and power’ had come. It 
called to me as it had called on Kenya to come out into 
it, to run naked through the silver clearings, to join the 
game of Blind Man’s Buff, to throw prudence, up- 
bringings, normality aside, and desperately live. But I 
knew myself better now. I was one of the herds, 
cooped up in byre and hut, surrounded by the ring of 
camp beyond which the jungle cannot come: beyond 
which man may not go. 
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Only a quarter of a mile away the zebras barked and 
whinnied and snorted in their fear. Every few minutes 
the stamping of their hooves made the whole earth 
shake as they fled backwards and forwards from the 
known terror to the unknown, from the death they 
scented to the death they never guessed, just as the 
watchers had planned that they should fly. For the 
lions were upon the hunt. They were not roaring yet, 
but they were there, and the zcbras knew that they 
were thcre and they rushed helplessly and hopelessly, 
as they must rush till one went down in a shuddering 
heap in the darkness with a great weight upon it. Then 
the others would be safe for one more night. 

“This was the real life of the jungle, the night life 
into which man did not go.” I could remember almost 
the very words in which Wells told the tale of a man 
who sat as I sat “Yon the verge of a world that for all the 
stuffed trophics of the sportsman and the specimens of 
the naturalist, is almost as unknown as though it were 
upon another planet. What intruders men are: what 
foreigners in the life of this ancient system. 

“Perhaps he wouldnever get closer to this mysterious 
Jungle Life than he was now... . 

“It was intolerably tantalising that it should be so 
close at hand and so inaccessible . . .” 

Man can be in but not of that jungle life. He does 
not know what it is to stalk the world in triumph or in 
terror. He kills remotely and his triumphs are remote: 
terror is not for him. Before almost every other 
animal some feebler creature flees in fear whilst 
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stronger things pursue. Man has forgotten it, but 
perhaps long ago, when he himself was a feeble thing, 
he knew what it was to fly shivering through the night 
—to breathe in the magic of desperate listening, the 
wonderful magic of fear. 

Why had I come to Africa? Because of a dim, 
childish urge to steal through these very plains in this 
very moonlight, to swim dark waters to islands still 
mote wonderful, more wonderful and mote remote. 
Not dreams—not day-dreams—dusk dreams they were, 
and I had been a traitor to them. I had been man the 
gangster, passing guarded through the wilds—a 
horror from which by day even the lion and the 
leopard fled. I had been man the watcher, as I sat in 
my trec, and saw the beasts pass by as though upon a 
stage. That was not quite so contemptible, but still it 
was to be a thing apart. It came to me with a sweet 
sadness that I knew nothing, that I would never know 
anything of the jungle, I who slaughtered frightened 
things by day and at night, when the frightened things 
were no longer frightened, hid myself in camp. And 
the farmer and the road-maker and the map-maker and 
the government official—what did they know of this 
age-old twilit world that year by year and day by day 
they were pushing relentlessly out of existence? 
Africa was vanishing. In a few more years all that I 
valued in her would have died, but the shame of my 
remembered dusk dreams would not die. For to- 
mottow I was going home and now I should never 
know what it was like to be one with the night and the 
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hunted buck and the throbbing of the moonlight and 
the shiver of the leaves. 


“The moon swimming on through the still circle 
of the hours passed slowly over him. The lights 
and shadows about him changed by infinite grada- 
tions and the long pale alley where the native cart- 
track drove into the forest opened slowly out of the 
darkness, slowly broadened, slowly lengthened. 
It opened out to him with a quality of invitation ...” 


He had not been a coward. 

** “Come,” the road said to him . . . ‘Come’... .” 
But that was only a story in a book. 

It was madness to think of such a thing. I was not 
thinking of sucha thing. 

I was quivering all over. ... 

I tore a sheet of paper from my jotting-book, and 
scrawled a note of exoneration for Delacott to use in 
case at long last a Safarilands’ White Hunter was about 
to lose a client. I have that letter now but I am ashamed 
to quote from it. It was so childish, so melodramatic. 
Even as I wrote it I knew I was a little mad, but I still 
believe it was with a splendid madness. A man 
deserves neither pity nor censure if he dies in youth and 
health before the shrine of his Goddess, however 
strange a Goddess she may seem to other men. 

I left the note on the chair beside my bed, then tried 
to concentrate on putting on my gym shoes. I did not 
want to give myself time to hesitate. My .256 stood 
propped against the chair and already I was beginning 
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to think of that. In my dusk dreams I did not carry a 
rifle. Rifles were one with the motor lorry and the mid- 
day sun: they were the principal attribute of man the 
terror, but it was nonsense to say that they did not 
make for safety. They were only dangerous in the 
hands of hysterical people who shot before they 
thought. They were the last card, a good last card, 
only to be played when other cards had failed. I took 
my Mannlicher, and cursed myself as I took it. I had 
meant to go unarmed. 

Now then, quickly, before I could think again. 

I crept very carefully beneath the flap at the rear of 
my tent on the side furthest from the boys and found 
myself entangled for a moment in the guy-ropes 
which were stretched like so many snares in the 
shadows there. I had to pass over the ropes at the back 
of Delacott’s tent, but on the soft grass my gym shoes 
made no sound. Fifty yards beyond there was, I knew, 
a bank. I dashed for it and plunged down into the 
hollow on the further side, where 1 lay gasping, not 
with running but because the tingling of a wild new 
life was pouring through my veins. I had escaped from 
camp: I had escaped from tradition: even for a little 
while I had escaped from cowardice. 

In camp nothing stirred: in the black trees by the 
river nothing stirred: on the great white plain before 
me nothing stirred. Like the lapping of the waves 
upon a beach the very buzzing of the insects had 
merged itself with silence. 

The stampeding zebras were for a moment still. The 
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tents of the camp glared with a great white glare as the 
moon struck full upon them. Beyond them a palm 
ttee soared in fanciful fretwork against the clear night 
sky. And, high in that sky, the madness of the moon 
was calling to all that is mad and splendid upon earth. 
I felt as if for the first time I was alive. 

Which way should I go? To my right the line of 
trees curled its course, dark and a little sinister, across 
the plain. I fancied I could just hear the tinkle of the 
river as it plunged over a gentle rapid through 
chequered lights and shadows, from mystery, through 
mystery to other mystery. Ahcad and to my left the 
plain and the thorn trees opened on and on, and there 
the zebras were stampeding again closer than ever 
now. It was absurd that I could not see them in the 
vivid light, but everything was motionless and yet 
everything was swimming. A lion was grunting now, 
not near the zebras. It was half-way along the river 
toward the hill where we had photographed them only 
two days ago, and from across the river an answering 
grunt might almost have been an echo in the trans- 
Mara hills. Which way should I go? 

For all the intoxication in my blood, one thing was 
clear to me. I must not get lost. To-night the fear of 
lions did not exist. This was Africa’s chance to take 
me if she chose: but it would be a humiliating end to 
this protest against all that “Stock Safari” stood for, if 
I was found at noon next day by Delacott, wandering 
vaguely in pyjamas and gym shoes, a couple of miles 
from camp. If I walked out into the middle of the 
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plain, from distorted thorn-tree to distorted thorn-tree, 
I might easily become confused and strike the river 
above or below our camp. No, I would keep in sight 
of the trees that marked the water and would always 
lead me home. I got up and walked towards the now 
silent lion. 

I remember how, in a little while, I came to a clearing 
that had seemed secret even by day. It was formed by a 
line of growth that broke away from the river and 
returned to it again. In the clearing itsclf grew only 
soft tall grasses, save where in the middle one low but 
widely spreading tree stood in undisputed possession 
like a chestnut upon an English lawn. To reach that 
tree it was neccssary to cross a thin black band of 
shadow where silent beasts might crouch. The 
atmosphere tingled with a hint of ambush, of things 
about to rush. But as I passed through the shadow 
nothing stirred. I found I was the only moving thing 
in the whiteness of the clearing. I climbed easily into 
the swecping branches and rested a moment safe, not 
thinking, only feeling. 

I had been sitting in the tree some little while, 
content, when doubt came upon me. I was not doing 
the thing properly. I was an absurd figure, strutting 
about in pyjamas and a dressing-gown, with a rather 
inadequate rifle in my hands and trying to pretend I 
was Tarzan or primitive man, whereas I was only a 
pathetic and rather laughable compromise, a slave to 
fear in that I carried a rifle: a slave to convention in that 
I wore my clothes. I was not giving the jungle its 
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chance, a chance that in these days the jungle was 
probably quite unprepared to take. Even without a 
rifle the reputation of white man would stand between 
me and attack. The things of the night would pass me 
by, not really afraid, but cautious. Lions and leopards 
fight to defend their young or when they are wounded 
and angry, or cornered and blind with fear: at night 
they would just ignore me: the deliberate man-eater is 
rately heard of in Kenya to-day. But at least I would 
be true to my queer ideal. I would have done with 
compromise: this penny dreadful evening must be 
lived through whole-heartedly or not at all... . 

I left my rifle leaning against the tree. I took off my 
pyjamas and stood in the moonlight naked and 
unarmed. By rights without clothes I should have felt 
mote ludicrous than ever: instead I shed with them all 
sense of absurdity. By rights unarmcd I should have 
been afraid: instead I felt at last one with the African 
night. It sounds all very melodramatic and artificial, I 
know, this deliberate aping of the heroes of school- 
boy fiction. I do not see how I can hope for sympathy 
with what to me was a glorious insanity. It may seem 
possibly indecent, certainly idiotic that a civilised man 
should play at reverting to barbarism and feel quite 
unashamed of his performance. There is no answer. 
I can only say that to me it was neither indecent nor 
idiotic—it was only wonderful to feel that I had 
reached at last a spot upon this overgoverned planct 
where it was possible to go naked if I would without 
being arrested. I, who am often cursed by a sense of 
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the ludicrous at moments when I ought to be most 
determinedly heroic, jettisoned all fecling of absurdity 
once J had abandoned my rifle and my clothes. 

As I stepped out of the clearing I saw again the tents 
of man a quarter of a mile away, a blaring white against 
their background of trees. They were alien and 
hateful. I turned my back upon them and did not look 
again. 

I do not know how long it was that I wandered 
actoss the plain, avoiding as far as possible the bare 
treeless spaces, pausing to listen to the voices of the 
lions. It may have been for half an hour or two hours 
—I donot know. To my right the trees fell back where 
the river bent away, then curled and swept quite close 
to meagain. There is little to tell of that precious space 
of time. Since in any case very few people are likely to 
believe this chapter, it seems almost a pity not to 
plaster it with blood-curdling encounters, but on the 
outward journey I saw no living thing. I heard 
hyenas and stampeding zcbras but I caught no glimpse 
of them. No lion leaped from the shadow bencath the 
trecs; no rhino moved grotesquely out into the flood of 
moonlight; but for the sounds, Africa might have becn 
empty. It was a period not of happenings, not even of 
thoughts, only of emotions, of sensations. I remember 
feeling that I could run faster, further than I had ever 
run before. I] remember the give of soft turf beneath 
my gym shoes, the sense of freedom, of disembodied 
passage they gave me after a day of clumsy blundering 
in boots. The touch of the grasses against my ankles 
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was a delicate caress. I had never believed that my 
body could look so white. 

In the end I came upon a bare, gaunt tree, that broke 
into three forks of equal size quite near the ground. I 
climbed the one that pointed at the moon. . . . 

I rested in the tree some little time, saying good-bye 
to Africa. Ino longer felt so ashamed of my murdered 
lion. I had proved to myself something I had wished to 
know: I had done something that I had not believed I 
could bring myself to do. An absurd adventure, it 
would seem to others, but to me all my life it would be 
a memory—that once I had escaped. It only remained 
for me to get home safely. Suddenly all my civilised 
fears returned. It would be terrible to be robbed of 
this experience by some disaster upon the homeward 
journey. How far was camp? Why could I not see it? 
That blaring white must be visible for miles, and I had 
come by a devious route, with many a digression and 
many a pause. Surely it could not be very fare It was 
just that the river had curled—the tents must be hidden 
by the bend? 

I felt a little panicky, suddenly fearful that I would 
not know my way, that camp was not there at all, that I 
would never find the clearing and the rifle and my 
clothes, that something had followed upon my tracks, 
was even now waiting to seize me as Iran. Where was 
the lion towards which I had walked so cheerfully? I 
had not heard it for many minutes now, but then it had 
seemed quite close. And what of the lions I had not 
heard at all 
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But I could not stay up this tree until the dawn. I 
climbed down and ran for camp. I was no longer 
playing the hunted buck. 

The light had changed in quality. The moon was 
behind me now. It seemed to show less, or was it 
really more? There were hiding-places, uncertainties, 
dimnesses all about me where before there had been 
only open plain, floodlit in silver clarity. It was only 
now that I could sce enough to realise how little I 
could see. I had looked for lions three hundred yards 
away: they could have crouched unsuspected at fifteen 
paces; at fifty they could have passed by invisible. I 
wondered suddenly, irrelevantly, whether cats chose 
the night for hunting because they saw better or 
because their prey was not able to see so well. 

Raymond had said that, travelling through thick 
forest, it was less safc to carry a rifle than a saucepan 
and a stick. 1 knew that I ought to shout or sing, to 
stake upon man’s daylight reputation, but somehow I 
could not bring myself to do it. My whole instinct was 
to run swiftly and silently, to get unseen back to those 
blaring tents that had seemed so alien. I must not be 
detected. 

Suddenly it was there. It was going, swiftly, 
across my path, perhaps forty yards ahead, but what it 
was I could not see at all. It was certainly not a zebra 
ot an antelope: it was moving with the stealthy crouch 
of the flesh-eater. It was silver-grey, but the earth, the 
gtass, the thorn-trecs, everything was silvcr-grey. It 
was, I thought, too small to be a lion. It might be a 
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hyzena, in which case I was safe, or a leopard—in 
which case I did not know. 

Whatever it was, it was moving from right to left 
across my path in the direction of the river. I stood 
quite still, waiting for it to pass. It did not pass. As it 
came opposite me it stopped abruptly and stood as still 
as I. Not knowing what to do, I did not move, but 
faced it in an attitude that it may perhaps have mis- 
taken for bold defiance. For a second nothing hap- 
pened. Then, whatever it was, it turned and vanished 
back into the distortions of the moonlight out of which 
it had come. Even in the hour of pride and power this 
beast, it seemed, feared we. 

There was one more incident. It was quite near 
camp, when I had recovered a little of my confidence, 
that I remembered there was something left undone. 
I had not secn the river. There it ran, only a hundred 
yards away, beyond the wall of trees. All I had to do 
was to walk down one of the game trails that led 
among the bushes. I hesitated a little at the entrance. 
Somehow it was difficult to move from light to 
shadow, to enter in on that fifty yards of darkness, even 
though I could almost sce the point where the sky 
shone through beyond. There were branches to duck: 
my discmbodied passage became suddenly loud with 
the crunch of crumpled brittle leaves. In a few seconds 
it grew brighter where the bushes fell apart and 
a single sloping trce leaned far out over the river. I was 
only five yards from it when something very big and 
very sudden crashed at its foot and vanished into the 
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water with a tremendous splash. I write ‘vanished,’ but 
I had seen nothing. Bigness and suddenness were its 
only attributes. A baby hippo? A monitor lizard? A 
crocodile? 

I climbed to a safe position upon the sloping trunk 
and sat there a little until my heart-beats calmed. 
Everything was absolutely still except for the lapping 
of the water in the reeds and the eternal, forgotten hum 
of the insects. I had never realised that mere light and 
shadow could possess such infinite gradations. The 
Mara might have belonged to a South Sea Island film. 
Here they were, all of them, the component parts of 
melodramatic beauty—a tropic moon, a secrct river, 
high banks of black-and-silver foliage, palm trees. But 
it was not melodramatic film. It was rcal and here 
and—mine. 

The moonlight broke through the foliage in 
chequer-boards of indigo and softest white. Up-stream 
a rapid glittered. 


I found my things and went back to bed. No one 
had seen me leave. No one saw me return. 


“INNUMERABLE EXCURSIONS CAN BE 
MADE IN THE BEAUTIFUL FOOTHILLS NEAR 
BY, WHICH ARE COVERED WITH DENSE 
FORESTS AND WHERE ONE FINDS LOVELY 
CRATER LAKES SHIMMERING LIKE DIA- 
MONDS IN THEIR EMERALD SETTING. JAAN 
EXCELLENT HOTEL WITH THE DELIGHTFUL 
TELEGRAPHIC ADDRESS OF ROMsLNCE...” 

And again of the great Ituri forest and the Pygmy 
\ribbes that five there: 

‘IN THE PAST THEY USED TO MAKE 
THEIR HOMES IN TREES, BUT NOW WITH 
THLE MARCH OF CIVILIZATION THEY ARE 
STARTING TO LIVE IN HUTS. A GOOD 
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PLACE TO SEE THEM IS AT MILE 14.5; FROM 
BENI AT MOENA VILLAGE. HERE YOU JUST 
DRIVE IN AND ASK FOR THE ‘BAMBUT? 
AND SOME 30 FULL-GROWN PYGMIES WILL 
APPEAR.” 

So the pygmies had been reduced to a circus stunt 
like the lions on the Serengetti plains. 

I turned to Kivu, that lonely lake, set in the heart 
of the Congo, surrounded by mountain ranges on 
which the gorillas live. 

It had only been discovered in 1904. Surely this 
gteedy civilisation of ours had left the Goddess of 
Dimness one last lost shrine in which she could fold 
her wings and brood? But this brochure knew all 
about Kivu. 

“BEAUTIFUL KIVU,” I tread. “THE BAY OF 
NAPLES OF AFRICA.” It was also rather sur- 
prisingly “LIKE A NORWEGIAN FJORD” and a 
“CORNICHE ROAD” ran along the side of it. 
Versatile Kivu! But there was more to come. 

“A WONDERFUL TOWN-PLANNING 
SCHEME WAS EVOLVED SOME TIME AGO, 
BUT ALAS, OWING TO LA CRISE AS THE 
DEPRESSION IS CALLED, IT HAS NOT YET 
BEEN CARRIED OUT. THE HOTEL DES 
VOLCANS AT GOMA WAS BUILT AS A SECON- 
DARY HOTEL. THE LUXURY HOTEL WAS 
PLANNED AS JUTTING RIGHT OUT INTO 
THE LAKE AT KISSENYI.” 

I shut the book and fclt more sure than ever that I 
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had came to Africa a generation late. I would accept 
mictecteeer eae 

: Stu ltow days on jis farm. 
Atter that T would just go home. 

But ort se happened that there was another man in 
the room, a Captain Forrard, who caught animals for 
the London Zoo, We fell into conversation and he 
told me casually that he had just come from the Game 
Departments Orhees, where he had seen two quite 
remarkable skins. They were lion skins or, rather, they 
wer notosactly hon skins, They were smaller for one 
thing, and chev were spotted allover. No, they did not 
Dolome to cubs, thev looked bike bantam hiine: They 
had come from hich up in the mountains, Only the 
skins—there were no skulls or skeletons. If 1 was 
interested Tought to go along. 

I went along and saw the skins and had an hour’s 
conversation with Capt. Dent and Capt. Ritchie. In 
that heur I learned that one last mystery remained 
unselved, that the days of discovery were not yct done. 
For these skins were the only piece of absolutely first- 
class evidence that had ever come to hand that the 
dwarf lions of which Raymond had spoken five weeks 
ago on Kenya were not “Balderdash—all balderdash” 


but beasts of flesh and blood. 


I had better give some account of the legend of the: 
Spotted Lion and the evidence that had alstady com, 
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to light when I embarked upon the quest which is the 
main subject of this book. No single person at the 
time was in possession of the facts. Some of the story 
I learned from the Game Department, some I heard 
from various individuals whom I managed to interview 
during the next few days, some I only gathered frag- 
mentarily months later. But had the evidence been 
collected at the time, this is the position as it would 
have stood. 

British East Africa was already so well known that 
anywhere except in the mountains there was barely 
room for any new discovery, but the higher parts of 
Mount Kenyaand the Aberdares (a range some fifty miles 
further to the west) constituted great blocks of wild 
country—forest reserve—which were absolutely unin- 
habited even by natives. If you are looking for a new 
animal it is as well to look for it at a different altitude. 
A thousand feet up in height are worth many miles in 
mere distance, and these mountain forests had an 
animal life which was absolutely their own. One of the 
rarest and quite the most beautiful of African antelopes, 
the bongo, lived there: so did the giant forest hog, a 
monstrous pig that had never yet appeared in any zoo 
and which had only been discovered in 1904, two years 
after the okapi: so did Hook’s Duiker, first named only 
in 1934. These mountains lay in the midst of one of 
the most settled areas in the colony. A remarkable 
paradox was thus created. No part of the land was at 
once so accessible and so inaccessible. Because of their 
situation they were easy to reach, yet because of their 
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character they were difficult to penetrate. Geographical 
parties had certainly climbed Mount Kenya, but they had 
confined their activities primarily to the immediate 
neighbourhood of the icy peaks. Big game hunters 
had shot in the lower forest for bongo, for buffaloes 
and occasionally for rhinos and clephants, but the main 
belt of trees between the g000-feet and 11,500-fect levels 
was comparatively little touched and the idea of hunt- 
ing lions there had hardly occurred to anyone: it could 
be done so much easier almost anywhere else. More- 
over, 2 prolonged safari in these mountains was diffi- 
cult to run. It was doubtful if anyone except Raymond 
Hook could cope with one at all. 

It was from this remarkable stretch of country that 
the rumours of the spotted lions came. They told of 
a lion, smaller than ordinary lions, one that was spotted 
as completely as a leopard, though of course not quite 
so vividly. To the natives it was a separate kind of 
animal altogether, as different from ordinary lions as, 
in their eyes, cheetahs were from leopards. Colonel 
Meinertzhagen—the discoverer of the giant hog—had 
heatd these rumours as far back as 1903 and they had 
persisted during the following thirty years. Little 
attention had been paid to them until 1931, when 
Capt. Dent had a remarkable experience. No one could 
doubt his qualifications as a Ficld Naturalist. As 
Fish Warden of the Colony he spent a good deal of 
time in the mountains, and once on Kenya, near the 
head waters of the Kathita river above Meru, he came 
upon four lions crossing a track in thick forest at the 
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height of about 10,000 or 11,000 feet. In the glimpse he 
had of them—and he only had a glimpse—they seemed 
to be smaller and altogether different from ordinary 
lions, but since he was in the middle of a herd of ele- 
phants at the time, he had no chance of investigating, 
and later he decided that he must have been mistaken. 
Some months afterwards, however, some native boys 
who had been trapping leopards for him in the Eastern 
Aberdares came to him with a strange story: 

“Ob, Bwana,” they said, “we caught a very odd 
animal the other day. It wasn’t a lion and it wasn’t a 
leopard.”” But when Dent asked them to show him 
the skin, they replied: “We didn’t keep the skin. You 
only told us to catch Icopards, so we threw it away.” 

There was another story of a Mr. Nimmo, who acted 
as manager to a farm on the Kinangop Platcau,* to the 
west of the Aberdarcs. Whenever he had a day or two 
to spare he used to go into the mountains and early one 
morning he and a friend encountered five strange beasts 
that had becn eating a bushbuck he had killed the night 
before. He had only seen them black against the dawn, 
but he was positive that they were too small for lions; 
yet like no other beast with which he was familiar, and 
his experience was wide. He shot one and wounded 
it badly, but it managed to get away into thick bush, 
whete it was never found. 

These were a few of the many rumours which had 
helped to build up the story of unusual forest lions. 
The legend would have remained a legend and nothing 


* Kinangop Plateau lies be/ow the forest, Kinangop Peak abore it. 
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more if two spotted lions had not been killed by a 
Mr. Michael Trent, who farmed in the Aberdares at 
the almost unbelievable height of 10,000 feet. 

He got them in a quite ridiculous way. One night 
he put up some snares for waterbuck which had been 
troubling his farm. Next morning his boys reported 
a waterbuck in a snare and a lioness eating the watcr- 
buck. As they came near her she jumped up, and put 
her head through a second snare. In the afternoon her 
mate came down to sce what had happened to her and 
was shot. 

Now as it happened Mr. Trent had no great previous 
experience of lions and no one quite realized how 
rematkable these skins were until they were seen by 
an official of the Game Department. He thought them 
so interesting that he took them in to Nairobi, where 
they had remained an enigma ever since. 

As frontispiece to this book J have used a picture of 
one of these strange skins. They appeared to belong to 
lions two or three years old—the male had a whiskery 
mane—and yct the cub spots with which almost every 
lion is born showed no signs of fading.* Certain freak 
lions do keep their spots to an advanced age, but not in 
a degree comparable with these rosettcs which were 
distributed not only on the legs and flanks but right 
up to the spine itself, in a manner which almost 
sugecsted that zoological impracticability, a natural 
cross between a lion and a leopard. The skull and the 
skeleton would have gone a long way to throwing light 


* Photography tends to emphasize slightly the intensity of spots. To 
the eye they appear somewhat less vivid, though, of course, as universal. 
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on the mystery, but, not realising the importance of 
his prizes, Mr. Trent had naturally taken no steps to 
preserve them. 

Were these skins freaks? Did they belong to ordinary 
lions that, because of their abnormal environment, had 
retained their cub spots longer than usual? Or had 
lions taken to living this queer life so long ago that they 
had developed new characteristics? Or did they belong 
to an entirely new species of great cat? 


Part Three 


CHAPTER ONE 
In Which It Does Not Strike Hook as Possible 


HE Expedition got under way. That expression 
was typical of our new-won dignity. I looked 
upon us with a certain pride, reflecting how much finer 
we sounded than we had two months ago. In those 
inglorious days we had becn only a Tourist Safari. A 
troop of farm boys and disgraccful-looking horses had 
been herded together and projected reluctantly at the 
peak of Kenya in order to give another of these 
infernal writers something to write about. Now we 
had a scientific purpose, a goal (which we hoped 
existed) to attain. For we were the Spotted Lion 
Expedition. Henceforth of a moming we would “get 
under way” or “sally forth” instead of merely starting. 
But for all our consciousness of inner greatness our 
appearance had changed little enough to delude that 
nit-wit, the casual observer. At our head as of yore the 
sturdy little black pony seemed all but submerged in 
the fourteen stone of strength and pleasant, straggling 
gawkiness that is Raymond Hook. My white horse 
followed, close at tail, stoutly defending that favoured 
position against all rivals, while I, wedged comfortably 
into my Mexican Howdah, was jogged along in Sancho 
Panza style. Not yet had Raymond taken on his 
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customary safari likeness to a no longer employed 
head gardener: not yet had I rcsumed my guise 
of a debased, minor prophet in his latter forties. 
But in our hearts were purpose and a sense of exul- 
tation as we eyed the mountains that rose on our 
right hand. In that clear air the Aberdares scemed 
more like an attractive scale-model of themselves than 
an actual range. Almost one felt like leaning over them 
and planting little flags in “likely spots” among those 
insignificant dips and rises, gorges and ravines that 
formed the North-East shouldcr of Mount Sattima. In 
delicious simplicity our hunting ground spread before 
us, the beautiful cedar forest, the dreaded bamboo 
thickets, the rather uncanny heather-land, and above 
them all the lovely open moors along which we would 
canter to hunt on interior lines. We took it in with a 
sense of easy mastery as we rode along at the base of 
the hills at the lower edge of the trees, rejoicing in the 
brisk morning sunshine. At last our task was well 
begun. The Spotted Lion Expedition was safely under 
way. 

An essential key to the next few chapters is the map 
at the end of the book. The Abcrdares are not a single 
mountain mass as is, for example, Kenya. They consist 
of three main peaks—Sattima, Kinangop, and Kipipieri 
—connected by necks of lofty but relatively lower hills. 
Sattima and Kinangop form the northern and southern 
loops of a figure of eight some sixty miles long by 
thirty broad, the northern being the larger of the two. 
Kipipieri is almost an island, lying to the west of the 
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figure of eight and a little to the north of its waist. 
Sattima is 13,000 feet in height, Kinangop slightly lowcr, 
while the neck joining them, though fifteen miles 
across, is only a little over nine thousand feet, and here 
at the lowest and narrowest point in the range is the 
only footpath in the Aberdares, the track connecting 
Nyeti with Naivasha. The watershed of Sattima, we 
understood, was on the western side of the mountain: 
certainly most of the rivers drained eastward, down the 
longer and mote gentle slopes. T'wo other pieces of 
information we apprehended dimly as factors of little 
account. Sattima consists not of one peak, but of 
many. During the rainy season statistics show a con- 
siderable rainfall in the Aberdares. 

Briefly our immediate plan was to traverse Mount 
Sattima in two days, working from the Ngobit end 
along the northern and western slopes till we reached 
the Nyeri track. The journey—some twenty-eight 
miles—would entail two days’ hard travel but, working 
on interior lines, it would take less time than a cumber- 
some trek around the foot of the mountain, and it 
would also enable us to obtain a general survey of our 
hunting ground. By the Thursday evening, having had 
a glance at the Pesi river valley where Trent had shot 
his lions, we would haveestablished our camp near the 
track in “Nimmo’s country.” That would allow us two 
ot three days for studying the district, laying out kills, 
and settling ourselves in comfortably. On the Sunday 
morning Victor Mardon could come up and join us. 

The plan seemed an excellent one in all particulars. 
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The absence of a map worried Hook not at all: he had 
little faith in the only available shcets (which were 
printed before the war): he knew the rough outline of 
the country, and that was enough. He did not consider 
it advisable even to carry such a confession of weakness 
asa compass. After twenty years’ expericnce of Mount 
Kenya this instrument secmed to him to be not merely 
effeminate but definitely misleading. 

“Yes, I don’t know . . . It just docsn’t strike me 
as possible,” cffectively silenced my rather academic 
suggestions that we might losc our way. That phrase 
of Raymond’s was destined to become the theme song 
of our scrio-comic Saga. 


Most of the farmers at the foot of the Aberdares have 
a good working knowledge of the patches of forest 
immediately above their land, and Mr. Blair Shaw, with 
whom we had stayed the previous night, had given 
us the exccllent advice to turn right at the watering 
trough after which we couldn’t miss it. “It” was one 
of the innumerable paths, worn by the feet of rhinos 
and of elephants through what might otherwise come 
near to being the impenetrable jungles of fiction. It is 
usually sound to follow them, for the elephant in par- 
ticular is an cnginecr and had supplied Central Africa 
with a network of magnificently graded roads over or 
through all obstacles, long before the white man came. 

Somewhat to my surprise we did not “miss it.” We 
found the trough with some slight difficulty and were 
put on the track by a wandering savage. At once the 
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Aberdares vanished and the world closed down. 
Vistas and distances had never existed: horizons be- 
longed to a children’s fairy-tale. A few yards of path, 
rising and rocky, cedar trees tall and living or tumbled 
and decayed with an utter absence of life, sunlight 
shining through, an occasional swallow-tail butterfly 
dancing beside the track: these made the only view our 
eyes had ever seen or could ever hope to see. The 
forest that had seemed so simple became a little bewil- 
dering, those near, wide uplands infinitely remote. 
Rhinos and elephants were possible after all. I was 
glad of Raymond Hook. 

We climbed uneventfully. At least not quite. As 
usual it was not my fault. When I ride Jifu our pro- 
gress is controlled not so much by rcin and hecl as by 
psychological understanding and mutual trust. I rely 
on Jifu to do the thinking: he counts on me to do 
nothing more silly than would the average bag of 
posho. Normally this arrangement works well. He 
follows the footsteps of Raymond’s black, not slavishly 
but with fine discrimination. My confidence in his 
judgment grows minute by minute. I drape the reins 
comfortably round the pommel and fall into a dream 
of spotted lions. Try as I will, they will not look 
possible. They walk their highlands with the apolo- 
getic giggle of those other absurdities that stalk 
through the pages of Punch. 

Dimly I become aware of a looped creeper ahead. 
Feeling, as a horseman should, that I am part of my 
steed, I naturally assume that Jifu will take the 
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necessary steps to avert disaster from our Higher Half. 
Too late I realise that my trust has been misplaced. 
There is room for Jifu to pass under the creeper but 
not for me. He simply does not care. Like a flash I 
realise that I am in danger of plagiarizing the Bible. 
After many thousands of years the unfortunate series 
of unlikely circumstances that combined to bring about 
the death of Absalom are about to be repeated. Imme- 
diate action is essential, and it is only in such moments 
that the disadvantages of the Howdah System become 
manifest. One cannot lean backwards because there 
is howdah behind one, one cannot lean forward with- 
out impinging midriff upon pommel. The only 
possible action is to grasp the pommel firmly in the 
left hand, put all weight on the right stirrup, and lean 
along the neck... 

“Bwana on the ground again,” report the nurse- 
maids* without humour or anxiety. A girth has been 
too loosely tied. Jifu waits with blank patience for 
someone to straighten the saddle, which is tickling 
his stomach, and to replace the bag of posho. The 
cortége proceeds. 


The bamboo forest is approaching now. Across a 
clearing the leaves show feathery, innocent in the 
sunlight. We brush aside the fairy curtain and enter in. 


* Nursemaids: the title by which we thought of our boys throughout the 
Spotted Lion Expedition, When 1 had seen them first I had only noticed 
so many savages “‘black of face, with spindly legs.’? On this so nearly 
disastrous journey they took on individual personalities, but collectively 
they reminded us of kindly nursemaids as they trudged along solemnly and 
kept watchful eyes upon their two white charges. 
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The world closes down a stage further. The sky has 
gone; the sun has gone; even the leaves of the bamboos 
have gone: about us is nothing but the grim yellowy 
greyness of thin pillars, tumbled together like a game 
of spillikins gone mad. Rhinos and elephants, angry 
rhinos and elephants, are a certainty now. They are 
obviously everywhere. Horizons are no longer even 
dimly remembered realities. The wide, close moor- 
lands never existed at all or, if they did, it was on some 
other sphere. Iam very, very glad of Raymond Hook. 
Head gardeners indeed! 

“Come on, Jifu. Hup! Hup!” yells the bag of posho, 
wakening to life as the tail of the black vanishes six 
feet away through the wall of the world. “Hi, Ray- 
mond!” The clatterings of the pack ponies as they 
blunder about, the very curses of the boys have a 
comforting sound. The thing you dread is silence. 

The bamboo forest lasted perhaps two hours. The 
road was far more bewildering than that which we had 
followed up Kenya, for this was a genuine game-trail, 
but little if at all improved by man. We had to dis- 
mount and lead the horses. A boy went ahead with 
a panga* cutting a path for us, but even so my high 
pommel kept catching on horizontal bamboos. Every 
time this happened a shower of rain from the unseen 
heights above came down on my face and neck. “Hi, 
Raymonds” became more frequent and more urgent, 
the blunderings of the pack-horses behind dim, and 
yet more dim. The trail grew worse, if we were still on 

* Panga: a heavy knife used for chopping purposes. 
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the trail at all. It ran in the oddest directions. Surely 
we must be lost. Why, we were not even climbing 
now. 

At last the bamboos opened. Of course we had 
never been lost—only working our way around the 
side of a hill. We were practically out on the moor- 
lands above the forest. Possibly five hundred feet more 
to climb. 

I saw the world again. It was not quite as I had 
left it. The laughter of the sunbeams had gone, 
great clouds were sweeping up the valleys, down the 
valleys, above us and below. It was about to rain. It 
rained... 

There was no cover whatever in the clearing, and 
the bamboos afforded no shelter. They merely added 
to the downpour, a rhythmic drip, drip, drip. Thedogs 
shivered and curled up in pathetic bundles of misery. 
The lame yellow bitch tried to balance on two Icgs, 
and dug with one paw to turn up some dry inch or two 
of ground on which to lie. I hid my dripping camera- 
case as well as possible under a dripping tree. I put 
beside it my dripping rifle. The rain splashed on my 
sun-helmct, which now found a second and equally 

useful calling as an umbrella. The horses steamed 
resignedly. Raymond Hook sat down in the wet 
contentedly and prepared to go to sleep. 

“Tt’s not the least good trying to keep dry on safari, 
so why try? ... Saves mental conflict . . . that is 
why I always take a rather rusty rifle . . . quite uscless 
to try to keep a clean one.” 
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“But the safari?” I protested. “It will get lost.” 

“Does not strike me as possible,” murmured 
Raymond drowsily. “It will come along some time.” 

Half an hour later he opened an eye and despatched 
a boy to find out what had happened to the safari. 
Half an hour later he sent the other boy to find out 
what had happened to the first. Half an hour later, 
when I wasn’t looking, he went himself. 

Alone with two miserable dogs and four horses, 
whose faith in the collective mind was rapidly growing 
dim, I felt a little depressed. It was my first experience 
of the versatility of the Aberdares which could swing 
from real sunlit beauty to a cold grey hopelessness in 
the space of a few moments. The whole quest seemed 
crazy, foredoomed to fail. I tried to hope that 
“‘marozis”* were merely impossible to find instead of 
non-existent. I failed. 

A little later Raymond returned and the clash of 
kettles tolda happy tale. The safari had never been lost 
—only stuck. It was all, as he put it, “rather a joke.” 
The sun came out and beauty once more claimed the 
mountains. We forced our way through a few more 
wet bamboos out into the uncanny upper forest, and 
on the verge of the moors we decided to camp for the 
night. I got into my bag with a notebook and a pencil. 
Pending food it seemed the only thing to do. 


“Well, we are up in the wet again,” I wrote— 
‘10,000 feet—and the Aberdares seem much the 


* An altcrnative and unusual Kikuyu word for “‘lion” applied by our 
boys to the animal which we were pursuing. 
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same as Kenya. I am lying in my bag with my 
feet uphill getting dripped on from one of the 
usual sickly-looking trees. The sun has come out 
again, thank goodness. The tain-drops are 
shining and the steam is rising from the dark grecn 
moss on the trunks and the weeping willowy 
Spanish moss, that cobwebs about among the 
leaves. A dog is sitting on me, making me 
thoroughly wet in the friendliest way; Raymond 
Hook is feeding me with potatoes. Getting into 
a bag secms to be the only sensible thing to do 
while waiting for the arrival of the rest of our 
absurd cortége. Shenzi* boys, half-breed dogs, 
unspeakable horses and donkeys, it comes after us 
dropping bags and posho and stampeding and 
sticking—but always it comes. The steam is rising 
from the elephant dung. There are lots of them 
here. I saw two across the valley coming up. 
They were rocks as usual. ‘Oh, that’s nothing,’ 
said Raymond (without looking), and went on to 
point out that one couldn’t possibly tell an ele- 
phant from a rock at that range. Then he 
promptly spotted one himself, rather further away. 
The only annoying thing was that it actually ss an 
elephant. If we get food quick enough we will go 
out and photograph it.” 


But we didn’t go. It was later than we thought, the 
country was open and the wind was wrong. 
* Shenzi: savage. 
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“Tt’s tricky work getting round bchind elephants,” 
explained Raymond in his lucid blackboard voice. “By 
the time you are behind them you find you aren’t 
behind them: you’re miles behind them”—which really 
does mean something after all if you bother to work 
it out. And so unmolested the monster grazed its lazy 
way across the 10,000-fect hillside. 


That night before I fell asleep I found I was in two 
moods. We had really started, and that was excellent, 
but I was still uneasy about the British Muscum party 
on the further side of the Aberdares. At that time it did 
not seem possible to me that anyone could move a step 
in these hills without killing a marozi. Isaw visions of 
a spectacular Scott-Amundsen finish to the hunt—and 
I did not want ours to be the disappointed party. We 
had not progressed as well as we had hoped, but, now 
that ae the moots, going would be easy, 

—— ito-morrow— it would have to be 
ould bring us to the Nyeri- 





CHAPTER TWO 
In Which We Grope Our Way Tentatively 


NE? night we slept in a 12,000-fect bog among 
the many summits of Mount Sattima. An icy wind 
was blowing down the valley and our tent flapped 
wildly. We held portions of it down with my suitcase, 
which had so far resisted disintegration that, if it could 
no longer keep clothes in, it could at least keep wind 
out. My feet pointed downhill at Lake Nakuru, my 
head rested on the crown of my topee which, in 
ambitious imitation of Courtauld’s Ice Cap Station, 
sagged ominously but did not yet collapse. Raymond 
had previously scorned my effeminate tent, but he 
was glad to creep in for warmth even though his 
centre of balance throughout the night was pivoted 
upon one of Sattima’s lesser uncharted ridges. The 
boys shivered with chattering teeth whenever they 
were driven to leave the fire. The dogs drooped at all 
points in hopeless misery and scraped among the rocks 
and the dripping lobelias to find shelter from the 
wind. Only the ponies, trained in Raymond’s spartan 
school, did not seem to observe any collapse in their 
standard of living. The concrete results of the day’s 
continuous travel included an excellent, if unappre- 
ciated, rendering of “The Brave Old Duke of York’s” 
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world-famous match and the gain of a rather dubious 
eight miles. 

We had begun well. Dawn brought a sky of happy 
blue. The world of men viewed from Godland looked 
sufficicntly petty and remote and far down to satisfy 
even me. Our heaven seemed likely to prove a modern 
one of pleasant, strenuous effort, but at least, as we rode 
across these lovely upper moorlands, we could be 
carcless of mankind. A wild game sanctuary, this, well 
out of reach of the most cat-like lorry in Safarilands’ 
whole hunting pack. Last night we had seen an cle- 
phant and two cland. To-day bush buck were every- 
where: in the early hours of the morning the boys, 
watering their horses, had stumbled upon buffalo. It 
seemed unlikely that men had shot in this high place, 
though lower on the forested slopes they had certainly 
hunted the elusive bongo which, like Greta Garbo, has 
won world-wide publicity by its retiring ways. Cer- 
tainly no one who had come here had felt interested in 
lion or leopard spgge.no wonder then that our spotted 
lions had so logea sd hidden from the spies of 
Europe. % “ag 

And so we set t ully through our paradise 
along an easy road.“ would, we knew, be one 
deep gorge to cross as we worked around the western 
slopes of Sattima. It would be rather a climb, it might 
even entail a little “lugging our horses,” but to-day 
would give us a survey of our hunting ground. By 
nightfall we would have accomplished a journey which 
as far as we knew had not previously been undertaken, 
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for after the gorge, a long easy descent down some 
south-western ridge would bring us to the Nyeri- 
Naivasha track. We had yet to learn that progress in 
Paradise is a paradox. 

The skies were greying over a little when we came 
to the great gorge. Circumspectly we climbed down 
the northern side, crossed the river without any 
especial difficulty and began the laborious ascent of 
the southern wall. The wall was tall and steep: with 
sound policy Hook took it at an easy grade, his route 
leading us at times almost directly up the gorge, for 
height gained was an advantage: it was working upon 
his beloved interior lines. The Scotch moorland atmo- 
sphere, and the view of the Pesi valley down which we 
peered beneath now lowering clouds were ample 
reward for the hour and a half of really strenuous 
effort. Our horses’ tails must have felt quite sore at the 
roots. 

We were a little dismayed, but not very, when we 
topped the rise. Before us we found, not the down- 
ward ridge we had expected, but another gorge. It 
secmed that the Pesi river was not without its tribu- 
taries. “I can see,” said Raymond, “that we shall have 
to grope out way tentatively through these ctcrnal 
solitudes.”” He had been reading travel books. 

By the middle of the afternoon his description of the 
Aberdares sounded mote apt, but less amusing. In the 
last thrce hours we had crossed several more gorges 
and climbed to within a few hundred feet of what we 
estimated must be the summit of the mountain. 


[ facing: LOOKING DOWN ON THE FARMS OF MEN 
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‘Estimated’ becausc Sattima has no summit proper, and 
because little clouds were playing cat and mouse with 
us as they glided erratically up and down the valleys 
threatening to blot us out. I should have hated to fly 
an acroplane across the Aberdares that day. 

The safari began to get hopelessly behind. With or 
without excuse loads fell off one by one, were gathered 
and redistributed. I thanked God I was not a horse. 
They scemed to suffer from all the defects of a motor 
car and to have none of its compensations. Climbing 
steep places was a wearincss to the flesh, descending 
the other side a terror to the spirit, the narrow, swampy 
rivers at the bottom of each gorge were so many booby 
traps into which to stumble and capsize. One of our 
two donkeys in particular scemed to take a masochistic 
joy in falling on its nosc. After that it would lie in the 
wetter places with the statuesque pose and permanence 
of the lions in Trafalgar Square. The attitude, im- 
pressive in a lion, is unsuitable for a donkey. 

At such places I found it difficult to look Jifu in the 
eye for fear that I should read there a shattering of 
those ideals to which he had been conditioned, a 
growing mistrust of the collective mind. “I wouldn’t 
mind if there were some point in it all,”’ he seemed to 
say, “but if you will go searching for something that 
doesn’t exist, must you look for it in quite such an 
appalling hole as this?’ Raymond, lapsing from 
scholastic pinnacles, assured me, however, that horses 
do not question why: all they know is that the herd is 
going and it’s a bloody sweat. The nursemaids, too, 
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seemed incredibly content. Not for them to reason 
out the insanities of their Bwanas. Just to trudge along 
behind their curious charges and pick up the whips, the 
handkerchiefs and the other toys they chose to drop. 
By the afternoon grey rain-clouds were scudding low 
and Scotch mist filled the air. Godland scemed more 
cut off than ever from the world of men, but it was no 
longer Paradise. We were condemned to wander an 
unearthly wilderness with a close and yet indefinite 
horizon, and in that strange upper world lived only 
ourselves, the insane lobelias and the giant groundsel, 
the queer tussocks and the great perpendicular warts 
of rock that stuck 100 feet and more up into the wet 
mists from the dank hillsides. It began to rain mildly, 
but with one increasing purpose. I do not know when 
the bogs actually began, but I remember we were 
somewhere near our highest point, when the earth 
which had primarily been solid ground became solid 
or rather unsolid swamp. It seemed absurd that a soil 
could be at once rocky and boggy, but this queer land 
achieved it. The bogs were roughly of two kinds. One 
consisted of great tussocks growing on unnecessary 
pedestals of crumbling earth; it was as if sixty-four 
chessmen a foot or two in height had been placed 
on a board and plunged waist-deep in water. Each 
piece had a sprouting mop of thick grcen hair which 
all but covered the board and made of cach square a 
booby trap. The other kind were wetter, more honest, 
and bespattered with young lobelias that looked like 
water-lilies. The tussocks were easily navigable by 
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white man provided he did not object to spraining an 
ankle or falling occasionally on his knees in muddy 
water and having “Oh, sorry,” murmured to him by a 
nursemaid as he did so. The lobelias themselves served 
as stepping-stones across the morasses in which they 
grew. Only one in four gave way. The horses stormed 
the tussocks in a series of floundering rushes. Their 
bones scemed made of india-rubber and continually 
bent in directions anatomically unlawful. When it 
came to the lobelias collapse was sure. Each leg, 
endowed with independent will, would sidle off un- 
wisely on its own. A normal horse would have gone 
frantic with fear, but these mountain ponies had the 
sense to lie where they fell, a spread-eagled indict- 
ment of decentralization, until a human brain could 
sort them out and a human hand restore to them their 
legs, though how they could still trust their destinies 
to the brain and hand that had led them into this literal 
soup was beyond my understanding, and probably 
theirs. 

At last in blinding rain we stuck and the loads began 
to fly. Raymond had crabbed my scheme for a solo 
crossing of the Aberdares on the grounds that I could 
not carry my 50 Ib. of kit through the bamboos. 
Because I was beginning to fcel a little depressed, I 
decided to cheer myself up by proving to him that I 
could get 110 lb. of posho safely across the swamp. 
The posho had been swung in two 55-lb. boxes on 
either side of the saddle and they fitted comfortably 


across my neck. I found I was doing so famously that 
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I called out: “Raymond, look!” and promptly put my 
foot through a booby trap. I went down painlessly 
on my face while the boxes of posho held me gently 
in position. Raymond considered the exhibition un- 
convincing and made several remarks to that effect 
which would not have done credit to a head gardener, 
while with murmurs of “Oh, sorry,” the nursemaids 
ran up to gather me together. I thanked Heaven I did 
not know Swahili well enough to understand what they 
were saying, but I could make a guess. One half of 
them werc telling me that I had fallen down. In the 
Opinion of the others I was wet. 

After that bog was crossed Hook called a halt during 
which the scouts could prospect a better way. We sat 
under a tarpaulin on the dripping roof of the world 
while the boys performed the miracle of fire and food. 
We calculated that as the crow flics we had probably 
done five miles. 


That afternoon when the rain dicd down and food 
had brought some warmth tothe stomachs of the boys, 
we did another three. Towards evening we met with 
an excitement that nearly made up fora disastrous day. 

Hook and I with the two chief scouts were slightly 
ahead of the safari. From the top of the ridge we were 
trying to work out the easiest route across the deep 
gorge below. Suddenly Hook pointed to the grasses, 
rocks and lobelias that covered the further wall. 

“See that?” he asked excitedly and pointed. 

I was futile whenever Hook started seeing things. 
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“No, I don’t,” I answered in the accustomed formula. 

“A great black cat . . . probably a black serval or 
a black panther. It’s too big for a serval. You must 
see it. Those three red rocks with the tree beside 
them ... Well, take the line above. Two trees, then 
one big one, then rock ... Well, just above the 
rock .. . There it goes . . . Oh, hell!” 

I gave the landscape my attention. “Yes, I see it,” 
I said at last. “Looks rather like a rock.” 

“I don’t see how you can... it’s out of sight now.” 

“Oh, I sce it all right,” I cried. A little later I did 
see it, about fifty yards to the right of the rock at 
which I had bcen staring. Once seen it stood out so 
vividly that I could not understand however I had 
missed it. A great black shape with a short tail was 
making its way slowly up the hillside. 

“T think it is a serval,”’ said Raymond, “only it looks 
too big. Possibly a black panther.” 

“I don’t know,” I said, while spotted lions swam 
before my eyes. “It’s not as dark as you’ld think. 
I saw spots just now when the sun fell rather 
differently.” 

But at that moment, serval, panther, lynx or spotted 
lion, it saw us and began leaping uphill in long, 
zigzageing bounds. 

“Come on!” yelled Raymond. It was very much a 
man of action who plunged down the ravine towards 
the river. “‘Saisi! Ali!” he shouted over his shoulder. 
“Come on, you miserable nugus.* Whiskey! Have at 


* Nugus—babvons. 
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him!” and the collie dashed ahead in hot pursuit of a 
ptey it had not yet seen or heard or smelt. 

Ten minutes ago I would not have believed that we 
could have roused ourselves to violent action in order 
to saveour lives. If a rhino had chosen to charge meI 
would gladly have let him have it. Still less had the dogs 
seemed capable of any desire beyond a nice warm 
grave. Now Raymond and the syces werc half-way up 
the ravine and I was after them, whipping a by no 
means reluctant Jifu to prodigies of corner-cutting. 
There was the usual river-puddle at the bottom of the 
valley. Jifu jumped half of it and skidded through the 
rest (1 never fall out of my howdah), then hell for 
leather he went up the impossible steepness of the 
further side, jumping from tussock to rock and back 
again to tussock with the accuracy of a mountain goat. 

“Whiskey, Whiskey!” Raymond was at the top now, 
bellowing simultancous orders in Ki-Settler* to dogs 
and horses and nursemaids. The syces spread out to 
right and left: Jifu and I attached ourselves to our place 
at the tail of the black. Down a slight slope we thun- 
dered, barely noticing that we were splashing through 
another bog. The thing was not in sight. 

“We've over-shot it,” I gasped. “It must have been 
ahead.” 

“Tt doesn’t matter a damn. If we get beyond him 
he’s ours. The dogs will have him out. Saisi!’ and 
then ten seconds of incomprchensible Swahili jostled 
three “bloody apes” ina perfect pipe-burst of directions. 


* Ki-Settler—a simplified Swahili. 
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He swung about, muttering something to himselfabout 
the cavalry blunders that Prince Rupert had committed 
at Edgchill while the Syces performed some compli- 
cated manceuvres on the wings. “Gandar,” he shouted, 
“have a look behind that hill over there. There’s just 
achance.. .” 

“Right-ol” I called back and suddenly became aware 
of the first serious breach in the harmony that existed 
between Jifu and me. All his life Jifu had been trained 
to follow the tail of the black. 

“Come on!” I shouted. “Hup!” and turned his head. 
Jifu took three steps sideways and stood still. 

““Goodness me!” His whole expression seemed to 
say: “It isn’t a bag of posho after all.”” Then he swung 
around in a three-quarter circle and looked at the black 
and whinnied. I overswung him another quarter and 
again we faced the hill. “Hup!” I yelled. “Hup!’ 
And kicked him and walloped him with the kiboko.* 
Jifu felt his whole world crumbling about his cars. He 
took three paces and stopped. “‘Hup!” I yelled. ““Hup!” 
Jifu broke into a funeral march. He looked exactly like 
an A. E. Housman character retiring hurt from a 
rugget match. At this rate we would never reach the 
hill at all. 

“Hupl” I yelled. “Hup!” 

Jifu shrugged his shoulders—a horse can shrug its 
shoulders—and broke into a canter, a canter which 
imperceptibly developed a kink to the left. So imper- 
ceptibly that at first I did not suspect .. . 

* Riding whip made of rhino or hippopotamus hide. 
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But there was no whoaing now. Suddenly I realised 
that I did not really want to go to the hill at all. Quite 
an absurd place to be asked to look for serval cats, 
obviously there could be nothing there. The whole 
idea was fundamentally absurd. 

“Raymond!” I yelled, “I’m coming.” I came. Jifu 
attained formation with a comfortable sigh. “I knew 
it was only posho,” he murmured to the black. I began 
to hate that horse. 

At that moment somcthing got up out of nothing at 
Raymond’s feet and plunged downhill. We jumped 
from our saddles and ran to the edge of the gorge. The 
serval cat was half-way down the slope up which we 
had galloped and the pack was behind. In the grasses 
beyond the river they lost it for a moment. Although 
apparently in clear view, it was yet leaping unsecn by 
the dogs up the further wall of the gorge. For a 
moment J thought it was well away. Then fatally it 
hid. The ‘something’ melted back into nothing again. 

“They'll never find it,” I gasped, half hoping that 
they would fail. 

“They'll get it all right,” said Raymond. “Watch 
them. It’s rather a beautiful sight.” 

It was the yellow bitch this time. The others were 
searching a trifle wildly, but as soon as she had found 
the trail they started in behind. With perfcct certainty 
she made her way uphill while we watched from our 
great height, like an audience at a theatre, seeing all 
the play but unable to interfere. Nearer they came and 
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nearer. Wherever was the cat? At last it broke cover. 
Further climbing was beyond it, but still it could travel 
fast. It seemed to leap clean through its pursuers and 
plunged toward the river with hardly a gap between it 
and the dogs. There was something pathetic in that 
desperate doubling back, in that last rush downhill. It 
was so obvious exactly where it must end. Almost 
together hunted and hunters dived out of sight among 
the long grasses in the dip beside the stream. 

“That’s all,” said Raymond. 

It was all. We sent two boys down to call off the 
dogs and to collect the skin. A black scrval cat is a rare 
beast, though not quite so rare as a black panther. 
Moreover, the murder did not lack scientific excuse, 
since there are legends of black lynxes in the Aberdares. 
Apart from colouring, the ordinary spotted serval and 
the lynx are easy to confuse and should our victim 
prove to be a black serval the evidence would tend to 
discredit the lynx theory, although, of course, the non- 
existence of an animal cannot be proved until the 
Bognorization of a country is complete. Soon the boys 
returned carrying the carcase which they had found in 
the river. There were scarcely any marks upon the 
body. Whether it had died of dog, exhaustion, drown- 
ing, or bumping its head on a rock or of a combina- 
tion of all four tribulations, 1 could not tell. Anyway, I 
was much too fully occupied in wondering how my 
hopes could ever have imposed this black, bedraggled, 
long-legged cat with the beautiful green eyes on my 
senses as a possible Sattima lion. 
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The altitude, old man, the altitude .. . 


That night I listened with less than my usual delight 
to Hook’s exposition of the main Russian errors at the 
Battle of Tannenberg. Our progress had really been 
exaspcratingly slow. Surprisingly, so far as I could tell, 
I still had no pneumonia, but there remained a good 
twenty miles to go to the Nyeri-Naivasha track. For 
all Hindenburg’s experience I had begun to doubt the 
advantages of working upon interior lines. Every 
moment those inhumanly competent and cfhicient 
fiends, the British Museum party, were neglecting their 
proper work and mowing down the spotted lions 
which were rightfully our discovery. I could see the 
zoologist leering in Paleontological gice as he ferreted 
about inside a bleaching skeleton and classified an 
entirely new species of great cat. Still the main ridges 
of Sattima were bchind us now. The going would be 
easier down the south-western ridge. In the morning 
bright and early we would be off, and a long day’s ride 
would bring us to the footpath. Then we would 
organise a massacre of buffalo and eland, lure out a 
pride of spotted lions, photograph them for a day or 
two, shoot a male and a femalc, capture some cubs, and 
hurry down out of this grim cold world, taking a photo 
or two of bongo as we went. Buffalo, rhino and ele- 
phant pictures would not come in amiss. From Eburru 
I would dash off a special article to The Times, air mails 
and photos to the illustrated weeklies, ship the skins 
and skeletons to the British Museum, present a cub to 
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the Zoo, sell the other to Mr. Bertram Mills, and wire 
my publishers that a best-seller was coming quickly. 
It was rather annoying in a way that we had actually 
chosen the rainy scason in which to traverse the major 
portion of the Aberdares and that we had with us 
neither map nor compass nor field-glasses. Somehow 
I did not feel that a real expedition would have for- 
gotten all these things. Still, such omissions could be 
hushed up or alternatively they would add spice to the 
too easy accomplishment of a hitherto unattempted 
journey. 


CHAPTER THREE 
In Which We Are Neither Up Nor Down 


E honestly believed when we got up next 

morning that we had a very good chance of 
making “home” that day. Rising suns invariably flood 
the Aberdares with a quite un-African beauty; it is 
almost impossible to believe how cold and cheerless 
you have felt the night before. Peaks and grasses and 
bright warm sun protest that they are incapable of ever 
having done such a thing. There must have beena mis- 
take. More than most parts of the world these moun- 
tains might have been composed by Masefield; they 
swing in sudden contrast from purple patches of deli- 
cate beauty to purpler patches of bare strength and 
ugliness. That much we appreciated; we might have 
realised that the analogy went further, that Hook and 
I were already heroes in a mock-Mascfield novel. 
Everyone knows that formula. To begin with April 
skies, flowers in the mountain valleys, ripples on the 
bright blue sea. Then with quict thoroughness things 
begin to go wrong. They go on going wrong for the 
next 250 pages. At the end the hero wins through, or 
fails to win through after hunger, disease, heat, ex- 
haustion, thirst and a shipwreck or two by virtue of his 


great qualities of courage, endurance, and General 
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British Grit. The amount of British Grit shown by 
the half-breed dogs, the sixteen patodies of ponies, 
the two donkeys and the ten little nigger boys 
beggats description. The dogs were mostly in- 
glorious mongrels, and one of them was lame: they 
slept at night in the icy sopping open except when one 
or the other put its nose through the flap of our tent 
and begged us pathctically not to ycll “Outside!”’ The 
horses, tired before starting after long days of cheetah 
hunting, stuck to the task with a steadfastness that 
did immense credit to their stamina: the ten boys, 
operating 6,000 feet above their proper altitude, 
possessed two tents between them and an army coat 
and a blanket each, it is true, beside their magic gift of 
firc-making. But all day they plodded along bare foot, 
through what must have seemed to them a most un- 
pleasant pointlessness. Hook and I had our tent, a 
variety of blankets, karosses, and clothes in which to 
soak as warmly as we wished; for—and this was 
the mark that distinguished us from other Masefield 
heroes—whatever petty hardships we endured we 
were never short of water. And we had the white man’s 
vanity of leadership to keep us going, and the dim 
dream of a high objective to which we must attain. To 
the boys, like the donkeys, the dogs and the horses, it 
was just a “bloody sweat,” yet their patience in dis- 
comfort, their loyalty, and their stubborn courage in an 
enterprise which meant nothing at all to them were 
quite magnificent. 

There is very little to report about that day except 
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that it went on and on and on. At first we made good 
ptogress: we always did in the Aberdares. We took 
many excellent decisions and kept them. We aban- 
doned al] thought of hunting in order that we might 
find the best tracks for the safari, while the scouts 
assistcd in driving on the horses. We abandoned 
lunch in order to save a precious hour and a half, for 
every meal meant unsaddling the bags and loading 
them on again, and in this wet world where firewood 
was scarce we could not afford to halt much 
later than four o’clock. The south-west ridge refused 
to come in sight, gorge followed gorge in parallel 
formation drawn up to bar our path. All the mote irti- 
tatingly insignificant rivers in the world scemed to run 
westward from Sattima. Sometimes we crossed them 
low down in order to avoid the bogs, generally high 
up since they must be shallower near the peak. In 
either case they were invariably boggier and deeper 
than we expected. About midday the rain gave place 
to fog and it became most difficult to pick a way. I 
began to be rather worried about losing the safari. 
Raymond, however, assured me that horses were clever 
at following a trail. 

“If the boys got muddled,” he explained, “they 
could merely drive the horses on ahead. They would 
find us evety time.” 

Unjustifiably I was tather unconvinced. The 
world seemed very cold and white and dim, to 
be deprived of our palliasses the greatest of all 
SOIIOWS. 


[ facing: ““DESOLATE SPECKS UPON THE LONELY MOORS” 
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But another thought had come to me at a time when 
two boys were with us. 

“However ate we going to keep direction without a 
compass in weather like this?” I asked. Raymond 
laughed. 

““Where’s Naivasha?” he asked. Simultaneously he 
and they pointed at almost the same spot. ‘You sce,” 
he said, “the nursemaids don’t need compasses. If you 
had a compass you would tty to take a linc on them 
and that would be a wrong one. Besides we know we 
are going south all right so long as we keep crossing 
these ridges at right angles.” I began to feel like 
Winnic-the-Pooh when he and Rabbit and Little 
Piglet were lost in the fog on top of the forest. Like 
Pooh I knew it was all in the hands of cleverer folk 
than me, but even so I rather thought I had an idea if 
only I could put it into words. 

“But,” I said, “supposing there is a centre point and 
the ridges radiate from it. Then they won’t all run duc 
west. Sooner or later there will be one south-west and 
we will cross that at right angles, then there will be one 
due south and we will cross that at right angles and 
then there will be one south-east and we will cross that 
at right angles. And so if the fog goes on we will go 
walking round and round Sattima and never get down 
at all unless we get giddy and lose the way.” 

Raymond smiled, using that admiring pity with 
which the House of Commons dismisses Winston 
Churchill’s more unanswerable arguments. “A 
brilliant performance,” they say, and go on to talk of 
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something else. “A delightful picture,” Raymond 
murmured. “That,” he added generously, “would 
indeed be a tactical error, but it just does not strike 
me as possible.” 

I relapsed into Poohdom. 

An hour or two later, when the fog cleared, I found 
that Hook was right. In a momentary lifting of the 
clouds we saw far below a gleam of light. It was the 
sun shining on the corrugated iron roofs of one of the 
farms above Gilgil. It seemed strange that settlers 
should be going about their work unconscious of and 
uninterested in our petty, gigantic battles against bogs 
on what must have looked from their farms to be the 
bleak skyline of the world. To them the nightmare of 
fog and rain was just ‘clouds on the mountains.’ 
“Getting a lot of rain up there,” they would remark in 
casual envy. 

But to identify Gilgil was comforting for us. It 
meant that we were going well, that the track could not 
be far. A little later our road began to run gratifyingly 
downhill. Hook was taking us with wonderful instinct 
down a line that promised to lead to the fabulous 
delights of the south-western ridge. It was warmer 
now, an occasional tree showed below us on our right 
among the monotonous lobelias. We had come from 
the grim uplands to what he termed the Middle High. 

With every step downhill I began to feel more 
cheerful. The country had been difficult and so we had 
taken longer than we expected, but we had never made 
fools of ourselves or been for a moment lost. Hook 


if we did not actually strike the track to-night we 
would have food and fire and a comfortable camp. 
To-morrow morning early... . 

It was, perhaps, a little unfortunate that our horizon 
should vanish in a flurry of heavy tain just as we 
reached the precipice. We held a committee meeting 
on the edge. Obviously it was not a serious hitch: we 
could circumnavigate the difficulty by climbing 500 
feet to a higher ridge, while if we went down another 
300 there looked to be a road along the hillside 
covered in heather. We did not feel like climbing 500 
feet. 

Half an hour later we realised that we had chosen 
wrong, It was wetter and boggier on this middle path 
than among the peaks themselves. Even our un- 
loaded horses floundered and fell. The safari stuck 
completely. It was obvious that we must retrace our 
steps. The rain came down harder than ever. We 
suddenly realised that for the moment we had little 
fight left in us. Hook had been watching the boys and 
now he told me they could not go on: if we told them 
they must climb a thousand feet back into the fog they 
would just chuck their hands in and lie down, not in 
mutiny so much as in sheer unhappincss—the road to 
the highlands looked so steep and grey. He suggested 
that we should consider going down to Gilgil, and sent 
scouts to find the road. I rather resisted that although I 
was feeling thoroughly cold and miserable myself. If 
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paraffin from the lamps to dry the sticks—but the 
matches were missing. Someone apparently had 
dropped them. For the solution of that difficulty I owe 
my publishers all thanks. Nine months before they 
had presented me with innumerable book matches 
with which to advertise Amateur Adventure and I 
suddenly remembered that I had one of these in my 
pocket. The boys thawed out. In a few minutes they 
were laughing and chatting happily again, a little 
hysterically, I thought. They seemed at once helpful 
and utterly helpless. The white man—nursemaid 
contract was a mutual one, we both necded help from 
each other. The dogs were past thawing. One crept 
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only keep him warm and make him as comfortable as 
we can.” 

I felt utterly helpless. Skilled attention could not be 
obtained and, whatever he had, with the few tents 
available segregation was out of the question. The 
only thing to do was to hope for the best. 

So we hoped for the best, and soon I was in bed 
scribbling away happily and illegibly in my diary. 
Raymond interrupted me to ask if I could see to work 
by the lantern. 

“Perfectly,” I said. 

“I hope so,” said Raymond, “because if when you 
write in a good light nobody else can read it, I don’t see 
how you will be able to make head or tail of this 
yourself.” 

Unfortunately I was trapped into argument. I tried 
to explain that in a few wecks’ time I should be able to 
read a few words here and there. Then, working from 
thesc words, my mind would run down those grooves 
it had previously followed and I should be able to re- 
write what I had written even if I couldn’t read 
it. This was sufficiently complicated to silence 
interruption. Hook returned to drinking frozen 
Sherry and rain-water out of a tin pannikin, I con- 
temptuously to my diary. ““Good God,” I exclaimed 
before I could stop myself, “what have I written 
here?” 

I still don’t know. Like everything else upon 
that trip, my diary is mostly papier-maché now. 
The last legible entry in that section runs (as usual): 
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“To-morrow we should certainly reach the Nyeri- 
Naivasha track.” 


Hook and I toward sleep-time became unnaturally 
cheerful. It was true that our journey had got rather 
out of hand, but after all what was a little delay? Every- 
one had plenty of food and water—the situation was 
exasperating rather than dangerous. I embarked with 
vigour upon my usual evening task of routing Hook 
from some impossible thesis. To-night he was maintain- 
ing that an independent Kenya with a white population 
of 17,000 could resist a world power for three years. 
He bascd a lot of feverish arguments on Abyssinia, a 
German scheme for conquering the world by Congo 
tribe power, the finances of Tanganyika and the 
guerilla warfare that would be carried on by the white 
hunters. My efforts to pin him down were rather 
handicapped because there was always running through 
my mind the refrain: 


“And when they were only half way up 
They were neither up nor down.” 


In a golden haze of happy contradiction we sank into 
slumber. 

But somewhere in the night half awake or sleeping I 
saw again the camp fire and the sick boy beyond it 
throwing wide his blanket. The red flames lit upon his 
shining body, the smoke blew between us in the wind 
but did not hide. Smallpox is not a pleasant disease to 
let loose among a party stranded on a mountain side. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
In Which the Elephant Knows Best 


T is a hateful business to have to retrace a road 

unless you happen to be a horse, in which case you go 
through life regretting every step that you have ever 
taken, but in the twenty minutes of clear vision which 
the clouds allowed us that morning we saw that it was 
necessary. Beyond a valley far greatcr than any we had 
crossed or could hope to cross, Mount Kipipicri 
blocked the view of Lake Naivasha, but Nakuru and 
Elmenteita were already shining in their cternal and 
much resented sun. There was no doubt of our 
position, for between the shouldcrs of Sattima and 
Kipipieri squeczed a narrow glimpse of the Kinangop 
plateau. We even thought we could recognise 
Nimmo’s house and point where the track entered 
the mountains. We had turned right and down 
too carly—that was all. We only needed to climb 
back into the peaks and find our long-drcamed-of 
easy South-West Passage. It was intercsting to 
calculate, in the light of comparative speeds, that 
at that time, given an aeroplane, I could have landed 
outside Nimmo’s house in four minutes and a half. 
Mr. Blair Shaw’s farm from which we had ridden 
off in a previous incarnation would have taken much 
longer—perhaps a dozen minutes. 
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The sick boy had become no worse during the night. 
He said he was able to walk, which was a great relief as 
only a few of Raymond’s boys were riders, and the idea 
of putting him upon a horse was not the simple 
solution that it sounds. After an early breakfast we 
started up the mountain. 

The nursemaids had packed the ponies in optimistic 
mood. The general principle seemed to have been: 
“Put the loads on anyhow: they won’t fall off. And 
when they do we can put them on again.” Every time 
one fell the whole safari halted. Raymond was every- 
where. Picking a line, tying on packs, and venting 
carcfully graded tempers on the “‘miserable nugus”’ he 
passed, “filled with strange oaths and bearded like a 
pard.” The delays were terribly irksome to me, for I 
had not yet learnt the lesson of patience, which is the 
secret of all swift travel and successful exploration. 
And not yet had our adventures reached the stage 
when any new disaster became downright funny. 
Calmness required an effort. I started dropping things. 
For instance I would halt Jifu, lay down my whip and 
put on a mackintosh, doing up the buttons with a 
flustered imperturbability. Twenty minutes later: 
“Has anyone seen Bwana’s whip?” would go echoing 
down the line. 

The nursemaids of course had found it. 

“Oh, Bwana threw that away long ago,” they called 
up cheerfully. 

We reached our point of vantage from which we 
hoped to obtain a view in time to realise that that 
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moment the view had gone. It had been raining for 
some time and now a fog settled on us with a quiet 
promise of persistence which it most faithfully ful- 
filled. We seldom saw more than a hundred murky 
yards for the next six or seven hours. 

Iam not going to make any attempt to describe that 
day. I have already given too much space to a detailed 
account of its three predecessors in order to convey 
something of the timeless tediousness of that journey 
through the Aberdares. And because Hook and I 
seemed to take centuries in getting to the Nyeri track, 
there is no real reason why I should prevent anyone 
who reads this book from hoping he will ever get there 
at all. 

In any case I have few memories that emerge from a 
blankness of riding and walking very slowly through 
rain. There is one of halting upon the edge of a cliff 
that on a clear day would have disclosed a hundred 
miles of lakes and merging hills and the beauty of the 
way that we were sceking. Instead we saw dimly 
twenty or thirty yards out and down into rolling, 
changing, thickening banks of fog. After that I gave 
up all hope of keeping any check on the route that we 
we.e following. Hook and the scouts never seemed to 
hesitate. I had relapsed into the uncritical peace of 
faith. Game spoor had not been scen for centuries. If 
spotted licns chose to live here there was nothing on 
which they could feed, and, when we spoke of the 
inmates of this sicange wilderness, ‘“‘inmatcs”’ seemed to 
carry special significance. 


[ facing: “‘UNKICKED A.1D UNRESENTED”: RAYMOND HOOK 
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At last we stumbled upon an elephant track which 
must have been made by some mad members of the 
race who sought to dic in glaciers. 

“It is to be assumed that the elephant knows best,” 
explained Raymond. (Nothing can rob him of his 
inimitable style of exposition.) “The elephant is the 
perfect engineer. When one admits one doesn’t know 
the way it is always wise to follow someone who 
does.” 

It seemed to me that the elephant might very well 
know best how to get to wherever he wanted: it did not 
seem to follow that he wanted to get where we did. 
However my doubts were soon at rest. The road led 
us in an unwavering straight line yet always along easy 
gradients. I had grown humbler now: no longer 
ambitious of captaining my soul, I merely blessed the 
elephant and did as I was told. 

The road led on and on, but ever it led downhill. I 
have few memories of that journey other than moisture 
and cold. One is of the sick boy walking on with a 
face from which all that vividness of expression, which 
is half the Kikuyu’s countenance, had gone. He 
seemed hardly to know or to care what we were all 
about. At another time for a moment there came a rift 
in the driving clouds. To our left we saw a valley 
down which a river ran. It was comforting to identity 
the Gura and to know that we were really upon out 
way. Heavens, what was this? Why was Raymond 
stopping? . . . alion’sspoor . . . so there were lions 
in the Aberdares after all at 12,000 feet. Well, why halt 
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the safari? A spotted lion? Impossible. ... Yet there 
it is again... . Certainly a lion passed this way 
only last night, down the very road we were 
walking. Let me see, oughtn’t we to do something 
about it? Isn’t it lions we have come for? Surely we 
ought to be wild with excitement ... to start 
hunting it . . . shooting game or putting up kills or 
something. . . . Hell, what does it matter? My hands 
ate cold. How can you follow an animal in this icy 
rain? Half the mackintosh is torn and the rest is papier- 
maché. The topee is turning into papier-maché. The 
suitcase is turning into papier-maché. Everything I 
touch is turning into papier-maché. I am like Midas, 
only J am cursed with a still more useless gift. 
Spotted lions we came for, did we? I only know that it 
is wet and cold, and that we should have come to the 
track by now and we haven’t and that onc of the boys 
is sick. We were mad ourselves ever to have come up 
into this mad world. How can we hunt when we 
cannot even travel? How can we put out kills when 
there is no game to killP And how can we sit over kills 
when we cannot even camp? Only Ict us get down fora 
bit out of this into something warmer. Letus gcetatent 
up and light a fire. Even let it just stop raining for a 


little so that we can think. Then perhaps. . . . Thank 
God for an elephant that once had the madness to come 
up here and show us how to get down .. . down 


where it is warm and valley walls hold back the wind. 
Back among the horses, borne aloft by the youngest 
of the boys, a drenched unhappy lad upon his first 
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safari, our standard, the butterfly net, sogged limply in 
the rain. It bobbed to and fro, at every step stiffening 
into a series of derisive exclamation marks. “Butter- 
flying in the Aberdares?”’ it seemed to say in withering 
comment upon our utter ineptitude. 

And so at last the elephant led us down out of the 
clouds. We stood on the edge of the highlands. At 
our feet, covered in bush, the hill fell away steeply to 
the mere 9,000-feet levels where the track must cross 
the waist of the Aberdares. Raymond and the scouts 
were a little disappointed that they did not see it 
drawing its incongruous length across the plain below. 
But it was obvious that it must lie somewhere among 
the bewildering tangle at our feet. Personally I saw it 
quite distinctly in several places, but my mind had 
played so long upon that insignificant footpath that I 
was no longer to be trusted. For me it had ccased to be 
a teal thing, it had taken on the tantalizing nature of a 
will-o’-the-wisp: always it was just round the corner or 
hidden in the next dip, yet I knew that when I got there 
it would have wriggled a little further away. Even now 
when it was pinned down by cold logic, it would play 
hide-and-scck with us gamely to the last. 

In any case the highlands ended here. Hook took 
my word for it that we had turned a little too soon to 
the right and we plunged down through the 1,000 
fcet of bush into the plain below. The world about us 
became habitable again. Tracks of rhino were every- 
where, and now, as we came to a little clearing, a small 


ted shape bobbed up and down, bounding towards the 
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thickets on the further side. It was gratifying to 
Raymond after a weary day to be the first to record his 
own recently discovered duiker upon the Aberdares. 

Perverse to the last, bogs held the safari still. The 
grass was luscious and good for the horses, a stream 
provided water, the bush an abundance of firewood. 
It was already four o’clock and as no one had had any 
food since breakfast we decided to stop and cat. 
Meanwhile two scouts went to spy out the land, to see 
if indeed it flowed with milk and honey, to find the 
exact position of the track and to bring back news of 
an easy road. 

“Already,” lectured Raymond, “conditions are 
beginning materially to improve. To-night we drink 
the toast to our friend the elephant.” 

The boys were longer away than we expected. I 
passed the time by adding to the illegibilities in my 
diary. 

““We have been here four days now staggering down 
the Aberdares.” I am inclined to believe I wrote: “We 
scem to have travelled miles and miles to-day and yet 
still we arcn’t quite there. The thing must be near now 
—I can’t think why it hasn’t turned up yet...” 
Follows some libcllous matter concerning the manu- 
facturers of my new boots, in which the sub-theme of 
the safari ‘papier-maché’ secms to recur too often for 
good English. Then back to the old, old story: “It is 
annoying that we haven’t actually got there to-day. 
However it doesn’t really matter. To-morrow moming 
in time for that eleven o’clock appointment . . .” 
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I was still writing when the scouts returned. They 
had found no track. Only a vast plain, they reported, 
and after that a vast plain . . . and the whole of it was 
bog. 


That evening Raymond and I climbed the last little 
mound before the plain began. It stretched before us 
for miles and miles and miles. Here and there a tiny 
rise showed up amid the tussocks and the sinister 
reddish yellow that we knew by now meant swamp, 
and here and there an occasional flourish of trees 
markcd a river or the tributary of a river. In the 
distance unidentifiable wooded hills rose up to form an 
horizon. The sky was grcyly overcast: the bewildering 
world before us was dimming into dusk. We had to 
confess that we had not the slightest idea where we 
were ort could be. 

Evening brought us our first faint glimpse of the sun 
and with it confirmation of my growing belief that we 
had walked from the top of the Aberdares down one of 
Wells’s kinks in space into a ncw dimension. 
Astronomy, it sccmed, had combined with geography 
to play the absurdest tricks. For undeniably 


“The charmed sunsct lingered low adown 
In the red East——” 





or what we had believed to be the east. 


The twilight passed and a merciful darkness blotted 
out the points of the compass. Bchind us fog-bound 
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Sattima very possibly reared her rain-swept peaks into 
a chill sky. Ahead of us stretched a morass, which 
horses could not penetrate, a morass on which the eyes 
of no white man had ever looked before. Hitherto 
everyone else had succeeded in avoiding it. 

Gradually understanding dawned. The Gura which 
we had kept so carefully on our Icft had never been the 
Gura; it had been the Chania or the Amboni or the 
next river, or the next river but one or two or thrce. 
And it hadn’t flowed south: it had flowed mainly east. 
Like Alph, the sacred river of Xanadu, we had come 
“Nine miles meandering with a mazy motion.” 

All day industriously we had struggled down the 
elephant path in quite the wrong direction. We were 
further from our destination than we had been that 
morning. A great conviction came to me that we 
would never reach the track. 

That night we drank a stiffer whisky than usual, but 
not to the toast of “our friend the elephant.” Some- 
how, as I remarked quite unforgivably to a crestfallen 
Raymond: “It just didn’t strike mc as possible.” 


CHAPTER FIVE 
The Final Fling 


“FT RAVEL started in the world” (says Raymond 

Hook) “when the first organism became an 
optimist. The essence of travel is hope.” And since 
the most intolerable thing about an intolerable position 
is often inactivity we decided upon rather desperate 
measures. In the morning Raymond and I and the 
three scouts would abandon our horses and abandon 
our palliasses and endeavour to walk to the Naivasha 
track. There is something satisfying in deciding upon a 
last fling. It raises one’s disasters from the recrimina- 
tory to the heroic. We went to sleep happy in the 
thought that, however bad our position might seem 
at the moment, it was nothing to what it would be like 
to-morrow night. 

Morning dawned in a mood peculiarly suited to final 
flings. The fog was so thick that we could not see a 
hundred yards, and it cut out alike all view of both bogs 
and highlands. There was no good reason to think that 
visibility would improve during the day. But Raymond 
and I were inflexible in our resolve. We proposed to 
take a little food, but not much, and to circumvent the 
bogs by using the middle high road, which ran just 
above the forest until the plain below gave promise of 
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better going. Conquer or die was the word. We were 
not to take anything in the nature of a blanket, for: 
“Tt does not strike me as possible,” said Raymond, 
“that, if we cannot get through we will fail to return to 
our palliasses. In twenty years I have never failed to 
connect with my palliasse, except once, and that was 
due to a river in flood.” Brave words and comforting, 
but already the theme song of the Aberdares, had only 
to strike up for me to be filled with a sense of inevitable 
doom and, while Hook was organizing the nursemaids, 
I took farewell of my bed. It did not look much, that 
muddy green canvas full of crumpled, dirty blankets, 
wet sheepskins, and serval cat kaross, and it con- 
tained, I knew, one bug, but I found in parting that I 
was fonder of it than I had ever known. After that we 
lined up the Last Fling, as it was called, took a photo- 
graph (to be published 1n case of death) and set off up 
the hill. Ifa free pardon were granted us in the shape 
of a too easy road I would have died of disappointment. 

I need not have feared on that score. We climbed 
perhaps 500 feet of rhino paths, through dripping 
bushes, and a wet white world, then down the furthcr 
side of the hill, and crossed in its upper stapes one of 
the many rivers that helped to make the plain a bog. 
Our plan was a simple one. We were to strike along 
the open at the top of the forest, keeping all rivers 
running from our right to our left. From the first 
Raymond and the boys were often a little at sea, and I 
had many opportunities to take suitable last-fling 
photographs. For in this absurd world into which we 
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had stumbled everything was everywhere and nothing 
was anywhere in particular. I do not think we had 
been going much more than half an hour before we 
were all convinced that there was no teal hope of 
achieving anything except disaster that day, but since 
it is better to travel hopelessly than to admit that you 
will never arrive at all, we continued to blunder up 
slippery hillsides and entangle ourselves in the mazes 
of the bush that forced us into long and bewildering 
detours. By great good fortune we stumbled upon no 
rhinos. 

But we were moving in the Looking-Glass King- 
dom. We had begun with the excellent intention of 
checking our course by the rivers. Since these must all 
run roughly southwards from Mount Sattima and we 
hoped we were travelling west, it was obvious that, 
providing we firmly kept them running from right to 
left, we could not possibly be wrong. To this day I 
cannot pretend to explain the miracle: I can only 
testify that it happened. The first river ran obediently 
as it should; we saw it plunge downhill into fog and 
presumably the plain below, but after that we rather 
Jost control. The next river ran, without apology, 
from left to right, and the third performed a feat which 
I would not have deemed possible. It was not much of 
a river by English standards, but it had a mind of its 
own and so placed its trickles that we found ourselves 
walking straight up them. 

We now held a consultation in many languages, the 
water lapping about our feet, while we drew diagrams 
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in the mud, diagrams such as Euclid must have drawn 
occasionally when working out a theory on an off day. 
None of them were in any way similar, each to each. 
The only thing of which we were quite certain ap- 
parently was that we were certain of nothing and I 
personally was far from sure that we were even certain 
of that. But at least we had the sense to realise that the 
final fling had failed: the only thing to do was, if the 
gods allowed, to return to camp. To my surprise they 
allowed. 

Almost immediately Hook sent the boys off again. 
They went with rations and blankets and instructions 
not to return until they had found dry land. They 
needed to carry less than we and they could travel faster 
and more accurately: they had something of the instinct 
of the animals. When they had found the Gura Bridge 
one was to go on with a note to Victor Mardon at 
Nimmo’s farm and two were to return to the safari 
prospecting a road for the horses. We hoped to see 
them back that night or at the latest early next morning 
bearing tidings of the way. Hook watched them go 
tenderly, much as Noah must once have looked after 
the dove he loosed upon the waters. Then, as Noah 
probably did, he went to bed. 

But by now I was thoroughly restless. The Final 
Fling having failed, I was all for starting upon the 
next. So I too got into my bed, and we discussed the 
situation. 

Raymond expounded the position in his usual black- 
board manner. 
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“We ate now faced with a choice of evils,’ hc 
remarked cheerfully, “as we have been faced before on 
the safari and as we will be faced again. We have tried 
the Middle High road and it has gone bad on us. If we 
can get through that way the horses certainly cannot. 
We can, if you like, try the High road, which will 
mean going back to-morrow to the place we started 
from yesterday or we can try the bottom edge of the 
forest, in which case we are certain to gct bogged. Or 
we can try another scheme and find the way straight 
across this plain until we get to the eastern edge of the 
Aberdares above the bamboos where the ground is 
firmer. There should be a road through all right, but 
it will take at least two days to get to the Gura Bridge. 
It is, of course, not certain that we can cross the plain, 
but, if you like, this afternoon we can try.” 

So once morc we started out, this time with two 
rather fuddled second-string scouts. The weather had 
slightly cleared and there was a gap of 200 or 300 
feet between the level of the plain and the clouds that 
drifted above it in their afternoon rush upon the peak 
of Sattima. They allowed us no real view, but on the 
other hand we could undeniably see, and we made our 
way without trouble across a series of marshy plains 
that were not quite so marshy as we expected, until the 
approach of trecs heralded a river. A little later we 
heard it running rapidly through the forest somewhere 
at our feet. One of the boys suggested that it must be 
Thomson’s Falls, which was indicative of the state of 
mind to which he had been reduced since Thomson’s 
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Falls were fifty miles away and almost exactly at the 
opposite end of Sattima. To reach it we should have 
had to have accomplished a circle and a quarter. Since 
it was obviously of great importance to learn which 
way the river flowed, we sent another boy down into 
the mysterious deeps of the valley to find out. After 
twenty minutes of arduous climbing about in dense 
and precipitous jungle at some risk of death from angry 
rhinos, he came back gasping out the rather un- 
expected, but quite irrefutable statement: 

“The river is running downhill.” 

As soon as we had read some meaning into that 
Delphic utterance we pushed on down-stream to find 
that tributary after tributary flowed into it in such a 
way that to make a passage was altogether beyond the 
powers of our horses. Dishcartcncd, we returned to 
camp, to lic down and wait for the scouts. 

The scouts did not come. All night a beacon blazed 
unhceded as in melodramas beacons always do. Really 
our position, though perfectly safc, was most de- 
pressing. Almost a weck had passed since we attacked 
the Aberdares. We had already failed to keep an 
appointment for which we had allowed ourselves a 
margin of four days. We were still completely lost and, 
far from undertaking any works towards the capture 
of a spotted lion, we had only scen lions’ spoor on 
one occasion and had almost forgotten the whole 
purpose of the expedition. There was one hopeful sign 
which should have comforted me a little but which did 
not. Forthe first time I had omitted to write in my diary: 
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“‘To-mortow, cettainly, we should reach the Nyeri- 
Naivasha track.” 

Hook and I, bearded and unbeautiful, lay in our 
dirty beds, thankful that at least we had not suffered the 
tragedy of depalliation: 


‘And sweet it was to dream of Fatherland, 
Of child, and wife, and slave; but evermore 
Most weary scem’d the sea, weary the oar, 
Weary the wandering fields of barren foam. 
Then some one said, ‘We will return no more,’ 
And all at once they sang, ‘Our island home 
Is far beyond the wave; we will no longer roam.’ ” 


I took a mouthful of Hook-baked bread. It did not 
taste like lotus, nor did it bring forgetfulness. Twenty 
yards away, I remembered, a boy was lying very sick 
indeed. I crawled to the door of the tent and looked 
out into the night. The fire of the boys’ camp glowed 
smokily through mist. 


CHAPTER SIX 
We Win Through 


N the morning the beacon was dust and ashes. Our 

doves had not returned, but that did not imply as it 
did to the more fortunate Noah that we had found our 
Ararat. The track could hardly be more than five 
hours’ walk away: supposing the boys had reached it 
and camped upon it the night before they should be 
back by eleven at latest. If they had not returned by 
then it implicd that they were still searching, or lost, or 
perhaps even doing a little bone-bleaching upon their 
own account. 

The state of frustration I writhed in now was really 
rather pitiful. I kept on devising the most fantastic 
schemes for filling the unforgiving minute with ninety 
seconds’ worth of futile distance run. We still had no 
certain knowledge of what the illness might be from 
which the sick boy was suffering. Fortunately he had 
grown no worse and still was able to walk, but it was 
essential that he should have the best possible attention 
at once, and there was the chance that he would infect 
the others. 

Again to my rather distorted imagining all the 
rest of the world was now shooting spotted lions. 
The marozi had swollen in importance until its 
existence was the most startling development in 
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zoology of all time, its discovery the centre of a 
world’s competitive effort. It seemed to me at that 
moment that anyone else must inevitably accomplish, 
even accidentally, a task that Hook and I were so 
signally failing to begin to attempt. And yet I could 
not admit that we were stranded possibly in the proper 
place and settle down to hunt. To get through, to get 
through quickly, that was vital . . . more than vital. 
I could not understand the practised resignation of 
Raymond Hook, his ability to suffer delay, not gladly, 
but to suffer it. To me his unflustered conservation of 
energy seemed almost eastern in its complacence. He 
must be growing old, he must be going native. I had 
not yet learnt the Iesson that, except in Europe and 
America, to move impaticntly is the quickest means of 
getting nowhere at all. 

Now that we were compelled to sit in camp, the day 
was, of course, exasperatingly fine. Gone were the 
sullen mists and the soul-destroying rain. There were 
clouds certainly, but there were gaps between them 
and even by ten in the morning they had not hidden the 
highest peaks of Sattima. As the hours went by I 
began to feel that the scouts would never come. 

By eleven Hook agreed to action. This time we took 
no boys. Riding our horses and carrying our rifles, we 
sct out as fast as we could to reach the highlands before 
the clouds came down, to find out whete it was we had 
gone wrong a lifctimce or so ago. If the scouts returned 
with a good route, well and good: we would be back 
soon after dark: if they failed the whole safari could 
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pack up and begin to retrace its steps. We would meet 
it somewhere upon the elephant track. 

By 4 p.m. we had really done quite well. We had 
reached the point where, in thick fog, we had turned 
cast instcad of south and we had found the entrance of 
the true road between two most unlikely-looking lumps 
of barren rock. Then it began to appear that the true 
road was not the truc road at all. A short walk down 
the new South-Western ridge brought us to a dead end 
facing Mount Kipipieri across a drop of a couple of 
thousand fect. Apparently not only the Amboni but 
the Mclawa also had a passion for impersonating the 
Gura. By three o’clock we had found another valley 
down which a well-marked clephant path beside a river 
ran indisputably south-west to lower Icevels, and cven 
though it might eventually turn out to be Chania (as it 
did) that did not quite oblitcrate the uscfulness of 
having found a good road which agreed approximatcly 
with our yearning to follow the points of the compass. 
We began to forgive oursclves for errors past. It 
secmed that to strike the proper valley we would have 
had to have accomplished a most improbable Z-shaped 
evolution, which, difficult enough to work out in 
excellent visibility, was quite beyond human powers in 
cloud. Four o’clock found us, well satisfied with our 
task, staring at the vast footprints of a lion, which, only 
the night before, had stalked down into the valley at 
our feet. It was undoubtedly the same beast whose 
spoor we had half apprehended under a numbness born 
of cold and rain, but now we were in a mood better 
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suited to experience the reactions of Mr. Crusoe. It was 
eerie to come upon traces of the tecent passage of 
mighty life through a lifeless land. Whatever strange 
beast, we wondcred, could really choose to roam these 
bleak uplands—12,500 fect above sea-level, almost on 
the very summit of Mount Sattima? Surely this must 
be no ordinary lion. I stared about me. Deceptive 
miles of tussocks and tumbled stones, of cheerless 
gtecn hillsides, crowned by castles of crumbled cliffs: 
even where the wind rippled through the grasses, it all 
seemed utterly still. And dead. 

It was high time to go. Already fleecy fingers of 
cloud, the heralds of the great blotting out, were fecling 
a way up to us, just as on a beach the first little rivulcts 
of sea-water ttickle innocently up betwcen hillocks of 
firm dry sand. If we werc to avoid risk of depalliation 
we must ride at once. We would probably mcet the 
safari on the way. 

We did not meet the safari on the way. Darkness 
found us approaching camp, wondering why the boys 
had disobcyed orders, why the safari had not started. 
It did not scem likely to us that the scouts had found a 
routc. The third possibility did not strike us im- 
mediately, but as we neared camp and no scouts came 
to greet us, I began to feel sure that they had not yet 
returned. I was very nearly right. They had got back 
about five minutes before us. They were lying full 
length on the ground beside the fire almost too tired to 
move or speak. But it seemcd that the personal 
reconnaissance of the two white men had been only of 
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academic interest, for they had found the track. It was a 
long way off and they had spent all day working out a 
route that the horses could follow. We would have to 
cross one bit of bog, they said. 


Hook would never question boys directly concern- 
ing the Nandi Bear or the marozi: he would talk about 
hyznas, or places, or animals generally, and eventually 
out of a whole heap of facts which he knew already, 
and a whole heap of nonsense which he would never 
know, there would emerge, seemingly accidentally, the 
knowledge sought. Always it had to come spontane- 
ously and unsolicited, for it is the most irritating 
feature of the Kikuyus that even the most intelligent of 
them cannot give a straight answer to a straight 
question. Time and distance are such vague terms to 
the native that he could not give accurate information 
even if he would, but if he could, he most certainly 
would not. For even more universal than love of food 
and blankcts and women is his passionate desire to 
please the Bwana, to give him the reply that he likes 
best. Thus camp is always just beyond the next bend in 
the track, kills are usually visited by lions and seldom 
by hyzenas, and on this, the final day of our wanderings, 
the road was straight and casy and our horses had to 
cross one bog. ‘Straight and casy’ of course ignored 
the two hours’ preliminary circuit into the hills toturn 
the sources of two tributaries of the Amboni, and it did 
not include the preliminary bog at their foot where the 
horses stumbled and collapsed and lay about like 
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stranded whales and across which the poor donkey had 
almost to be carried. And it did not really include the 
second bog which was nothing like so bad even if it did 
continue for a quarter of a mile, or the third which was 
not so far across even if it was dceper and more sticky. 
But although, through one shortcoming or another, 
they might not actually have won prizes at a bog show, 
all of them were sufficiently well bred to qualify by 
Hook’s definition that “A bog is a puddle which 
a horse falls over in’—and certainly at each of 
them cither the horses fell down and had to be 
unloaded or they had to be unloaded and then fell 
down. 

Each time after we had safcly crossed we asked Ali: 
“Ts that the last?’ and cach time he said: “There is just 
one more.” After the fourth and fifth I was amused, 
but the sixth and seventh found me a little angry. It is 
an inconvenient characteristic of the western mind that 
it likes to face facts however sad: it has been too often 
irritated in youth by the “One day, dears” of badgered 
British nursemaids to relish in maturity encourage- 
ment by the petty lies and puttings-off of their African 
prototypes. The resulting conversation between 
myself and Ali, via Raymond (who knew how it would 
end), is illuminating. 

Mr: (Ina steely voice after bog No. 7) How many 
more bogs are there? 

Aur, (Smiling encouragingly) Only one more, Bwana. 

Mr: Ask him why he has said ‘only one mote, 
Bwana’ on the last four occasions. 


facing: “THE DONKEY HAD ALMOST TO BE CARRIED”’] 
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Au: (Brightly) If I had told the Bwana there were 
lots of bogs, I thought the Bwana might be 
angry. 

Me: ‘Tell him the Bwana will be a damned sight 
angrier if he tclis me there is one more and IJ find 
there are lots. 

Aur: (Meekly) Yes, Bwana. 

Mer: Good. Well, how many bogs are there still to 
cross? 

Aut: One more, Bwana. 

At which moment Hook dissolved into laughter, 
refused to go on interpreting and lectured me a little, 
chattily, upon the native mind. 

“You see,” he ended, “Ali is only doing his best. If 
he did not know the way and you did there is nothing 
he would like better than to have you go on telling him 
there is only one more bog. He would believe you 
evcry single time and probably now he is quite 
convinced that there is only one more. The African 
nursemaid can kid himself into going miles and miles 
quite happily like that.” 

Actually there was only one more bog. 


i 


And so at last we came, little by little, through bogs 
and bathos out of the fourth dimension to a definite 
point in space. The safari had been saved through no 
heroic efforts of the whitc men: lions, starvation and 
thirst, the three high spots of the African travel book 
had cut us dead. And yet I felt with rather a weary 
pride that we had come through an experience that is 
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not often to be met with in the denatured Kenya of 
to-day. We looked a very bedraggled and exhausted 
group. Everything I wore or used or possessed was 
papier-maché now. The laces of my boots had gone, 
my spare boots were a number of holes bound together 
with crackling brown papcr, my suitcase was ticd up in 
canvas to prevent its contents falling through the 
bottom. My helmet was cracked and dented, and as for 
my mackintosh—‘‘Why does the Bwana buy paper 
coats?” the boys asked Raymond Hook. 

The rest of the safari made an ugly study in muddy 
khaki. Hook and the boys wore vast old army over- 
coats, buttonless, fastened by string. The horses were 
caked in mud. The hair stuck greasily to their sides 
until they looked as slimily sleek as seals. The boxes, 
the beds, the sick boy carrying the lamp, the lad with 
his anomalous butterfly net, whatever their real 
colours may have been, all seemed but a part of that 
lifeless monochrome. Together we stumpcd on most 
unpoctically back to the world of maps. It was an 
obvious finish to a futile journey. 

Our way now led us over 9,000-feet high plains of 
long, lush grass from which occasional hillocks 
covered by bush and trees rose in gentle undulations. 
Herc and there a steeper dip hid the tiniest of rivers or 
the swiftest running of bogs. We noted dully that it 
looked a good land for game and that we would 
ptobably be able to be pleased about it a little later on. 
Towards noon Hook shot three water-bucks—they 
stood looking at him in ignorance and waited to be 
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killed—and then, after a little food, I started with one 
of the boys to ride to the Gura Bridge, which was 
scarcely two miles away. After that I planned to 
cover the fiftecn miles that would lie between us and 
the nearest farm on the Kinangop plateau, to check the 
»arch party and announce to an anxious world that we 
had Won Through. 

Bui I might have known that I was not yet to 
set eycs on the mythical track. To my Icft I could 
see the woeded hillside down which I knew it passed, 
at my feet a little stream lay between me and the 
rise behind which its mystcrious wriggles still vainly 
tried to hide. But I had it beaten now, beaten not 
only by hopes and estimations, but by the points 
of the compass. They had it, for all its wiles, pinned 
down beyond escape. Atany momcntI would see itnow. 

And then the Guardian Angel of the track played 
an altogether unexpected last card. I became aware 
of two advancing nurscmaids that were coming 
towards me over the brow of the hill, and with them 
walked the most perfect picture of an Englishman 
in the tropics I shall ever hope to sec. He was not 
actually in evening dress, but to one who for eight 
days had wallowed in wet and dirt, there was some- 
thing almost ludicrous in a clean and shaven face, 
in the cut of riding brceches, in a spotless new 
topec. 

“Hello, Victor,’ I bawled across the stream. “Believe 
me, we are not ungratcful, but you can cancel the search 
party. We have won through.” 
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“Can’t hear,’ he replied. “Winds wrong. I 
got fed up with waiting for you at the farm, so I 
thought I’d walk up and do a little fishing on my 
own. Fancy running into you like this. My God, you 
look a sight.” 


CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Gods Relent 


HILE Victor Mardon stayed with us, the gods 
seemed to relent. The sun came out. Once it 
even stayed out all day. Part of the safari went down to 
revictual, and with them travelled the sick boy who 
still could walk and was even a little better. Hook sent 
a letter to the Indian in charge of Nyeri Hospital 
requesting him to do all he could and also asking for a 
diagnosis to confirm his belief that the disease was 
chicken-pox, for it was most important that we should 
know exactly how scrious it was, and what were the 
chances of infection having spread. It was typical of 
things Kenyan that we received no diagnosis at the 
time—only an account for “treatment.” The rest of 
the boys remained around camp and rested and ate and 
recovered well, except for one who had a slight touch 
of fever. The dogs basked in the sunshine. I began to 
remember that once I had found pleasure in Africa. 
Every day we rode out to explore a rather beautiful 
country of firm rolling grasslands that seemed never to 
have heard the vile word “bog.” In the evenings we 
fished with bamboos and bootlaces and by other more 
otthodox and more successful methods for the brown 
trout with which a vigorous fish warden had stocked 
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the Chania below her little-known Falls. With 
beginner’s luck I caught the biggest and decided that 
fishing was good fun. 

We began in true traveller tradition to give our own 
names to places not already labelled (inaccurately) 
upon the maps. Thus Gandar’s Leap marked the spot 
where I tried to jump the Chania. The distance was not 
gtcat—most African rivers would not be dignified by 
the name of brook in England, but the bank gave way 
and I stepped with claborate pomp up to my chest in 
icy water. My rcturn to camp in Godiva style was swift 
but ungraceful. Then there was King Kong. In the 
absence of the Empire State building he was engaged 
in climbing a thickly forested hill with a particularly 
clear-cut sky-line. Wherever you were you could see 
him quite clearly; sometimes he was doing well and 
sometimes badly, but from whatever angle you looked 
at that hill, always a new giant tree shaped just like a 
monkey ascendant made a vivid silhouette against the 
sky. 

And we were not without our encounters with 
dangerous game. Once after fishing we came back to 
camp in an unofficial race, and according to two boys 
who were following on foot, rode almost through an 
elephant. I did not see it, which was natural, as I was 
gtasping my mast, with my eyes tight shut in prayer 
that Jifu’s feet might be kept to the strait and 
nartow way. The others, so far as I know, are without 
excuse. But the elephant, it appears, was there. It 
stood blinking at us, pondering hard, as though it were 
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vaguely aware that something was happening, if only it 
could think what. By the time it had got as far as that 
the ‘something’ had ceased to happen, and shrugging its 
shoulders it went upon its way. Elephants are realists. 

Then there was the rhino. ‘Now take that rock,” 
lectured Raymond to Victor Mardon as we rode 
across an open plain of tall grass. “It is amazing how in 
certain lights———” and swerved off to the right in mid- 
sentence as the rock got to its feet. 

“What are you doing that for, Raymond?” IJ asked in 
mid-morning trance and rode straight on. 

I only became aware of an unsympathetic presence 
when I was within fifteen or twenty yards. A rhino 
and I were eycing each other like friendly delegates at a 
Disarmament Conference. For a second or two 
nothing happened. Then, badly shaken, and with 
expressions of immense mutual respect, we left each 
other to go our respective ways. The only party 
unruffied by the meeting was Jifu, who had brought us 
together. Rhinos, riders, bags of posho, came all alike 
to him. He hesitated about eating a little grass, then, 
fortunately, trotted off after the black. I recalled 
another incident down by the Mara river. “Come 
back into the car quick,” a white hunter was saying, “I 
hear a tick bird; there may be a rhino about.” Ray- 
mond, I regret to say, had Iess sense of responsibility. 
He was giggling in a most unprofessional manner and 
making ribald remarks to Mardon. Such casual 
unconcern for my safety in the face of all the money I 
owed him seemed almost unforgivable. 
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shelter near, they had just sat down to die. They were 
frozen and almost unconscious when Raymond found 
them. He told them to come with him to his fire only 
two miles away. They answered that they were un- 
happy, and that all they wanted was to be left alone. 
Raymond began to threaten. 

“Please don’t beat us, Bwana,” they said. ‘Please 
don’t beat us. We would much rather stay here. We 
don’t want to go on.” And he had to pretend to be 
really going to beat them before he could persuade 
them to Ict him save their lives. In the end he had got 
them to camp and set them round his fire and rescued 
them from that death from exposure which was a 
common occurrence on this desolate track. 

“Please don’t beat us,” they had begged him all the 
way. They felt no gratitude. All that they remembered 
was that they had been unhappy, and that they had 
wanted to lic down and that instead the white man had 
come along and forced them to get up and live. 

After that story I understood a little better the 
settlers’ point of view. 


And as we rode and fished and laughed and vitality 
came back to us, I began to feel again something of 
that first wild thrill which had sent me tearing from the 
game department offices and which for days had made 
it a rcal torture to sit still. I remembered that I had 
come from England vaguely, greenly, determined to 
drink of the intoxicating wine of Africa before her 
chalice had been drained of wonder. And I had found 
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a land disenchanted beyond even my darkest fears, a 
land in which dimness had died a generation ago, her 
rivers mapped, her mountains scaled, hcr beasts tamed, 
captured, dissected, classified and filmed, her grcatest 
lion plains a circus stunt, her herds of countless game a 
bait with which to lure American gold to Kenya. And 
I remembered how after two months of hopes that 
faded before patronizing smiles, I had crept from my 
tent in hopeless revolt and walked alone through the 
moonlight, through the moonlight and a dream of 
Africa as once she must have been. 

And now, behold, a miracle. Twenty, thirty years 
since she had seemed to yield up her last great secrets, 
there remained to be unveiled one sccret more. 
Zoology, zoology in the manner grand, still offered one 
more task to kindle the mind of man. The Nandi Bear 
might be a myth, but here at Icast, unsuspected until 
recently, through this strange upper world where 
absurditics seemed possible, thcre stalked a beast, half- 
lion, half Heaven knew what, and it was my privilege to 
seek it out. This opportunity, given so undeservedly 
to a novice, who three months ago had never been to 
Africa or really ridden a horse or fired a rifle at a living 
thing, was almost too great a responsibility to bear. I 
felt small. Even with Raymond’s help, how could I 
hope to find this rare animal, the very existence of 
which had for so long been unsuspected, in 2000 square 
miles of wilderness, through which we could hardly 
travel, to find it and track it down, and shoot it, or 
photograph it and capture it alive? 
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The very habits of the spotted lion were unknown 
even to the natives, whose information was of the 
scrappicst. 

“In these sort of mountains,” Ali had volunteered by 
the camp fire early on in the safari, “‘there are two sorts 
of lions, you know. There is the simba and there is 
the marozi. I saw two, many years ago up in the gorse 
on Mount Kenya. They hadn’t got manes and they 
were smaller with short legs.” And again: “These 
matozis ate not lions. There is the leopard and there 
is the cheetah. There is the lion and there is the 
marozi.”’ 

And that was all. Marozis were here, yes. Whether 
in the bamboos, or upon these plains or in the hagenia 
forests, ot in the murky swampy moorlands, Ali did 
not know, and they were very rare, but they were here. 
Well, it was better to look for a needle in a haystack 
than a haystack inanecdle. ... 

But if we failed. It was terrible to think of failure, 
for never in the history of the world could this great 
chance come again. Henccforward, there would only 
be left the fillings-in of zoology, the petty, expert tasks 
to be carricd out in the manner anything but grand. 
No, failure was terrible to contemplate. 

Yet how to find this animal? How many marozis 
were there in this great mountain mass? Sixty? Forty? 
Thirty? There could not be many more. Was the 
spoor we had seen on the moorlands that of an 
otdinary lion? It had seemed altogether too big to 
belong to the beast we sought. And how could we tell 
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martozi spoot from the spoor of leopards? And were 
the animals at which Nimmo had fired marozis after 
allP And were they ever to be found upon this middle 
plain, and if so, why had they never been seen here 
before except that once? Or had they been seen and 
mistaken for mere lions or lion cubs? Or did they 
usually roam the upper moorlands? Or live the life of 
the leopard stalking the bush buck through the thick 
bamboos or the uncanny hagenia forest? And if so, 
how on carth were we to get them out? What meat did 
they likc? And would they, like cheetahs, refuse to 
come to a kill they had not made themselves? And if 
they came once, would they come again? Or linger 
beside their meat in the daylight as lions did upon the 
plains below? Or slink away into the thickets at dawn 
like the leopards they resembled? Oh, it was all so very 
problematical. Meanwhile we could only ride about 
the plains and hope that we would stumble upon them 
suddenly or that they would come to our three 
decaying water buck. Patience . . . patience... . 
And so for four days we tode out early, and dis- 
mounted a little distance from each kill and stalked up 
to it expecting that at any moment a head, leonine and 
yet not leonine, would peer up at us out of the grass 
and gaze with incredulity at the white men it had never 
seen before. The marozi would hesitate and trot off a 
little, and stop a moment to look back, and decide that 
we were dangerous—too late. For even if we did not 
kill it at a single easy shot, at the sound of the rifle the 
dogs would spring forward and we would jump upon 
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those disreputable 


ponies that coul ; 
aici county ould travel through this 


down as we Seg a ee 
en down the serval cat, as 

Raymond had ridden down cheetahs, And at last, cut 
off from cover, bayed by yapping dogs, with the 
thunder of the horse-hooves in its eats, it would turn 
and charge and die. I was no sportsman now, only a 
collector with all the collector’s cold, almost brutal, 
singleness of aim. If we found a lion that lion must be 
killed, and as a killing machine, except by the mototr- 
car gangster busincss, we would take a little beating. 
But first we must find our lion, The relative scarcity of 
potential lion bait was remarkable after a safari on the 
plains. No clouds of shricking vultures swooped down 
to call the lions out, and the nightly battle that had 
waged to and fro about the kills beside the Mara 
tiver simply did not take place at all. Usually we 
would find that our water bucks had been unvisited, 
ot had been visited only by a single hyana. Then we 
would ride and ride and ride, and see the eland rise up 
from the dip by the river and plunge away, or a rhino 
stating at us from his brushwood thickets in pre- 
historic absence of thought. Sometimes a herd of 
elephants in broad daylight would pass with their 
leisurcly amazing spced, across a distant open hillside 
and take their time-worn trail quite certainly through 
the tangle of little streams that so bewildered us on 
their way from one feeding ground to another. 
Sometimes a bush buck or a Hook’s duiker wouldshow 
up red in the sunlight against a background of black, 
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burnt, once wooded hill. But those six buffalo that we 
were going to massacre and that long low shape, 
tawny or dark or light and spotted, or whatever it 
should be, never rose up out of the grass. We did not 
know what we ought to hope to see, but we knew that 
once seen it could not be mistaken: in that respect our 
task was more akin to that of the Knights of the 
Round Table, who fared forth in pursuit of the Holy 
Grail, than to the cut-and-dried hunting of to-day. 

There was never any spoor in the mud by the rivers, 
and we came upon no newly slaughtered buck. Then 
as we rode the clouds would grow out of nothing 
around the tops of Sattima and Kinangop and the 
unbroken blue of the sky become speckled with white 
clouds. Swiftly yet unnoticeably the speckles would 
grow bigger and blacker until the sky was no longer a 
blue speckled with white but a blackness flecked with 
blue. Darker they would grow and thicker, until at 
last they came rushing together and broke overhead, 
and we would race for our tents and go to ground until 
with evening the storm had passcd. Soon hopes of the 
Ieonine head became a little faint. I grew convinced 
that we had made a mistake, a quite natural mistake, to 
hunt for lions upon this central plateau. We had been 
misled by the ease of the hunting into an almost 
forgivable error. I rather foolishly suggested that we 
should move to Raymond, who by now had comc to 
the same conclusion. 

“Yes, I don’t know,” he said, reacting normally. 
“The lion is essentially a travelling beast. He cannot 
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afford to remain in one district where game is so scarce. 
Twenty-five miles in a night is nothing to a lion. You 
can’t tie him down correct to a couple of thousand 
feet.” 

Next day, after we had drawn our three water buck 
blank as usual, I had the generalship not to talk. 

“Well,” announced Raymond, “TI think we had 
better move. The African lion is a parochial beast and 
we can now say definitely that we are in the wrong 
parish. We ought to go nearer to the upper forest 
edge.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” I objected. “Surely we must be 
prepared to give the marozis time. After all, we can 
hardly expect results in four days.” 

So we moved all right, and Victor left us, and the 
angry gods came back from their rest refreshed. 


CHAPTER EIGHT 
The Plague is With Us 


HE Gods of Everest, I understand, startled at the 

unexpectedly successful activities of Mr. Smythe 
and his friends, have shunted the whole mountain up a 
thousand feet or so in order that the sound of man’s 
ice axes may not trouble those ears which his prayers 
have failed to penetrate. The defenders of the spotted 
lion adopted no such passive Eastern course; they 
turned on us the viciousness of an angry African tribal 
devil and salted it with a slapstick sense of humour. 
Raymond swears that it was all my fault because I 
would not bow down before the Golden Image which 
Nebuchadnezzar (as he somewhat looscly dubbed one 
of the local Missions) had set up upon the summit of 
Mount Kinangop, that battlemented pyramid across the 
way from which the storms rolled up. Certainly a 
malignant spirit, temporarily cxorcised by Victor, 
stalked beside us, and our talisman had hardly gone 
before our farcical lion hunt resumed its wonted 
course. 

That night, lying in bed ostensibly reading, Ray- 
mond and I faced failure immediate and complete. 
When Victor left us we had felt the grim glow of the 
“Now let’s get down to it’ spirit. We were about to 
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hunt in earnest. We would camp under the lee of 
Sattima and put our kills on the lower and upper edges 
of the forest between us and the peak. If there were no 
lions to welcome our free-lunch counter we would ‘nip 
over’ the summit again down to the Amboni valley 
which had looked promising during our personal 
reconnaissance, and if that failed us, we would try the 
Pesi above Trent’s farm, a district which had produced 
two marozis already, and would probably hold more. 
After a well-earned rest we were returning to the attack 
with fire and purpose. By nightfall the stuffing had 
been knocked out of us. 

It began in the usual way. Tempted of the Mountain 
Gods, Raymond tried a short cut. On the evidence at 
his disposal this decision was perfectly sound, for during 
the last few days we had ridden at will all over the 
country between the track and the mountain and, 
wherever we had chosen to go, the going had been 
good. Now unsuspected swamps appeared to left and 
right, but unfortunatcly we managed to wriggle our 
way between them fortwo most mis-spent hours before 
we admitted that we were quite penned in by rivers, 
uncrossable because of their very indefinitencss, that 
met before us in a square mile of sinister reddish- 
yellow grass. We had to return to within a mile or two 
of our starting place. Raymond said he had never 
before met a place where two rivers started out of one 
swamp. 

That does not sound a very momentous hitch, but it 
counted for more than a mere five hours’ unnecessary 
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marching under a hot sun. We had built for ourselves 
a faith that swamps and set-backs belonged only to the 
first half of the hunt. Now at the very beginning of the 
second we wete bogged again. The spring and the 
freshness had gone from the safari. All the boys were 
slow and listless now. One of them walked more 
slowly and mote listlessly than the others. He sat 
down often and he began to lag behind. 

Apart from wetness we did not look so very different 
from the depressing spectacle of earlier days, and wet- 
ness was not long lacking. We called a halt for an 
overdue lunch and, feeling that action of almost any 
kind was better than sitting still, I suggested that while 
it was cooking Raymond and I should go ahead and 
find the way. We had been gone twenty minutes when 
the cloudbanks from Sattima and Kinangop rushed 
together and burst with quite unusual fury. The hail 
hissed down with an icy violence that contained the 
fierceness of the tropics and the chill of English drizzle. 
J had an army overcoat now instead of my tattercloth, 
but I was soaked. To walk was to wade up to the 
ankles in mud, and tosplash up to the knees, for this rain 
had the consistency of a river. Raymond had no extra 
covering at all. When we reached camp I was in that 
mood when one wants to fling off onc’s clothes, to 
creep into a warm bed and give little groans of 
luxurious self-pity. It was worse than I had feared, for 
under the downpour the boys had ‘packed up.’ The 
camp showed no signs of men. The horses, still mostly 
loaded, were unwatched and untied and wandering 
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away: it was only their acute misery that kept them near 
camp at all. The fire, if there had ever been a fire, was 
out. And the boys were buried in one pitiful pile, 
several deep, together with a few odd bundles, beneath 
a dripping grey tarpaulin. Raymond had expected 
this. He remembered the five Kikuyus he had saved in 
exactly these conditions on the track; he knew the 
weaknesses of the native character. I did not. So far I 
had only seen the stronger side, the friendliness, the 
cheerfulness, the uncomplaining loyalty with which 
our boys had plugged along through swamp and mists. 
This came to me as an unexpected blow. Suddenly I 
realised that my own nerves were at breaking-point. 
On that safari I learncd two or three lessons. 
Trouble is a joke if the sun is shining. Trouble is 
bearable if it does not rain. Rain is not bad if there is a 
tent, and not too bad if there is a fire. Now there were 
trouble and rain in plenty but ncither sun nor tent nor 
fire. And there was no immediate prospect of sun or 
tent or fire. And we were still miles from our proper 
camp, surrounded by black, burnt, dismal scrub that 
offered resistance to anything but rain and rhinos and 
we had walked all day, and we had got nowhere at all. 
Ali put his head out from under the tarpaulin. One 
of the boys in the pile, the boy who had lagged behind 
on the march, he said, was fecling very ill. He doubted 
if he could go on. Then Ali vanished again. The 
Kikuyus have no idcas of sanitation or infection. 
Sickness is an Act of God. Either you get it or you 
don’t. Nothing causes it, not even the wickedness of 
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man. It just happens. Germs are an imagining of the 
mad white man. 

We looked hopelessly at that spineless disorder. 
Just for one moment I felt like packing up. 

“Let’s keep it till to-night,” Raymond said, although 
I had not spoken. “We cannot possibly make in- 
telligent decisions in the rain.” 

I take off my hat to Raymond, and I apologise for the 
amount of space that the weather has taken up in this 
narrative. But weather is perhaps the most vital factor 
in any expedition. 

Some time later we managed to get on a little, but we 
had to camp three miles short of Sattima. In bed and 
warm, though things did not look so black, they still 
looked pretty black. Several most unpleasant facts 
were trying to catch my eye. Hither that four days’ 
respite had not been long enough or it had been too 
long. We had talkcd of “nipping” over the top of 
Sattima to the Amboni and Pesi valleys now that we 
knew the way. Those journeys would never take place. 
These boys could not tackle 12,000 feet again so soon. 
Kikuyus will face a certain degree of discomfort and 
hard work far better than most white men are willing 
to admit, but fruitlessness they cannot face at all. No, 
we were about to hunt our last parish. 

We began to plan that hunt with feverish con- 
centration. We were, so far as we could guess, almost 
on the very spot where Nimmo bclicved that he had 
encountered marozis. Three miles north-west the 
forest tose for a thousand feet or so through clouds of 
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gorse and moorland. In that forest I was sure our 
quarry dwelt and there horses were uscless and dogs 
little better until they had a blood spoor for them to 
follow. We must abandon the method of the hunting 
field and lure the spotted lions on to kills. Fortunately 
just before reaching camp Raymond had shot a water 
buck. That would make two kills: if in the morning we 
could get an eland that would be four more. We 
could cut them up and load them on to our amazing 
ponies and plaster them along the forest edges and 
forest paths. Then the marozis would come or they 
would not. If they did not come, if we were still in the 
wrong parish, we were beaten. This camp, though not 
well placed, would have to do. However much we 
hated to admit it, ina day or two we might not be able 
to move. We might even be unable to stay. 

For now the plague was with us. During those 
critical days when the first case should have been 
isolated or taken down to hospital we had been lost and 
helpless. If it turned out to have becn an infectious 
case one thing was certain: everybody on the safari 
susceptible to that illness would get it, and that it had 
been infectious was now only too obvious. One of the 
boys had broken out while we were on the march and 
he was very sick indeed—far sicker than the first. Of 
our original ten brave little nigger boys one was in 
Nyeri hospital, another out of action, and Heaven knew 
how many more would be down by morning. 

Raymond and [ lay heads to tails actoss our small 
tent. Dinner was usually balanced precariously 
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between us. The lamp swayed down from a bit of 
string in the ceiling. The tent flaps opened on either of 
our right hands. Now a boy put his head through my 
side in the usual tentative, yet unceremonious way. I 
thought fora moment: “This is the next one ill,” but I 
was wrong. He was the herd boy whose task it was to 
look after the horses when they were turned out to 
graze at night and a rhino, ‘bad, very’—all rhinos are 
‘bad, very’—had come into the field and chased him. 
He had shinned up a tree, whereupon the rhino had 
turned his attention to the horses. It had singled out 
the white one—thinos, like bulls, arc reputed to have a 
preference for certain colours—and it was chasing it 
round and round the field. The other horses were 
chasing the rhino, giving way to that universally 
irresistible impulse to run after a pachyderm’s hind- 
quarters. It was just like a circus. 

“The butt end of a rhino is always a joke,”’ remarked 
Raymond, quoting himself. After that we felt much 
better. 

My tent flaps opened again. Another boy was there. 
He brought the news that Abdi, one of our three best 
nursemaids, had been taken ill. 

White men on farms these days are more fashionable, 
though less effective, as exorcisers of disease than the 
old witch doctor, of whose lingering prestige they are 
extremely jealous. “Kikuyus are hopeless,” I have 
been told. “They are so superstitious. Kamau came to 
me yesterday and said he was ill. I hadn’t any aspirins 
and I was rather short of quinine and after all iodine és 
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poisonous—so it had to be Epsom salts, and do you 
know what the damn fool did this morning? Said he 
wasn’t much better, and has gone and sent for a witch 
doctor. As though he can do him any good.” 

Raymond is rather different. He keeps on his farm a 
tame witch doctor who comes in extraordinarily uscful 
for settling any trouble that baffles a white man’s 
methods, and faith-healing he leaves entircly to him. 
He had diagnosed chicken-pox (on the quite excellent 
grounds that it looked like a pox and he only knew 
two poxcs, and if it had been small-pox we should all be 
dead by now) and he did not propose to cure chicken- 
pox with iodine and permanganate and quinine. We 
could only make the sufferers as comfortable as 
possible and let the disease run its course. Outside we 
heard the boys laughing in reaction over the camp fire. 
Snatches of their conversation came to us. It was 
beautiful in its childishness. 

“We are the strong ones, the healthy ones,” they 
chanted. “We don’t get ill.” 

Raymond called them to us. 

“How many of you have had chicken-pox?” he said. 
They did some rapid, inaccurate thinking. 

“None of us,” they said proudly. “We don’t get 
chicken-pox, we are the healthy ones.” 

So none of them had had chicken-pox. Well, they 
soon would. And chicken-pox is a serious disease with 
the African native. He can catch it up to any age, and 
it may go badly with him. His children die of it. Hook 
and I knew that the days of the safari were numbered. 
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Already we could hardly move camp and if only a few 
more boys went down we could not maintain it. To be 
so dependent upon native power sounds a little help- 
less. It is. But labour is so cheap and easy to procure 
in Central Africa, except in uninhabited regions such as 
the Aberdares, that the hunter there has become a very 
different individual from, say, the Canadian trapper. 
He does not gladly cook his own food, and he has not 
learned to travel light. Hook is probably the only 
white hunter these days who can run a long safari in the 
Aberdares. The lorry is, of course, out of the question, 
and the going is too difficult for porters carrying loads. 
We were travelling by African standards, extremely 
light. We had one small tent between us, no camp beds, 
chairs, baths or tables. We ate off the ground or chop- 
boxes. We had only two or three plates and two mugs 
between us; our kit mostly travelled wrapped up in our 
bedding. Our weekly rations came to about one- 
seventh of Safarilands’ barest estimates and yet to carry 
our kit and the kit and food of the boys we needed 
fourteen horses, which again required ten boys. Two 
boys and four horses had always to be kept fresh for 
hunting purposes. Then onc boy at Icast was needcd to 
get firewood and water, and one to take care of the 
horses. If the safari were to move, more wete desir- 
able for loading up, and necessary for coaxing the 
horscs over difficult country. And if it came to having 
to carry the sick .. . 

It seemed strange that we should be facing the 
problems of explorers marooned 500 miles from 
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anywhere when, as the crow flies, we were only twenty- 
five miles from a hospital, but if the reader is a moun- 
taineer, he will envy the three-dimensional mobility of a 
crow, he will appreciate the isolation of man upon a 
mountain, and even so he will hardly realize how 
especially isolated one is in the Aberdares, where, 
except for one or two trails, thick bamboo forests make 
the steep slopes impracticable, and a sudden downpour 
may flood a river or make a good road impossible in 
three hours. 

I have accused the angry deities of Sattima of having 
a banana mind, of a certain lack of subtlety in their 
persecutions, and I think that in one respect I have 
done them an injustice. If they wished to insult us they 
could hardly have chosen a neater weapon than 
chicken-pox. Pestilence is the prerogative of the 
hardy explorer. There is something heroic about being 
found years later in your slecping-bag, your hands 
folded across your breast, your features yellow or 
resigned, or black or calm or blotchy. 

“Hal” they say. “Scurvy.”” Or “‘Plaguc—I might 
have known it,” or simply, “Yellow Jack”—and turn 
away their heads in order that none may sce the tears 
that shine in their steel-grey eyes. There is no need for 
wotds. They know. 

There was nothing dignified about chicken-pox. It 
was like being patted on the head and told to “run 
along home, little man.” But the sands of the safari 
were running out. If we were lucky we had perhaps 
four days. 


CHAPTER NINE 
Ten Littl Nigger Boys 


E needed kills. Hook’s water buck had died in 

a pond, where it lay in deep water with its eyes 

and ears and the top of its nose sticking out in reptilian 
inscrutability. Most white hunters would have given 
up that kill as past salvage, but perhaps the chief of 
Raymond’s many abilities is his resource. He had the 
seven sound boys—there had been no new case that 
morning—up to their chests in water, lugging ona rope 
of eland hide, and they slithered the carcass along the 
firm bottom of the pool. The bank was too much for 
man-power, but beyond it, where foothold was firmer, 
were a mare and the stallion Bronze. Raymond in- 
spanned them one behind the other. Many horses 
would have tried to bolt or plunged and fallen down, 
but ours tugged and tugged at that water buck until 
it had been pulled bodily out of the water and up the 
muddy bank. I had never before quite appreciated the 
full power of the stallion. Kills 1, 2 and 3 were ours. 
That afternoon we went in search of eland and, 
thanks to Victor’s field-glasses, which I had borrowed, 
I picked them out on the fringe of one of the typical 
bushy hills that rose from the general level of the plain. 


We bungled the stalk, coming upon them before we 
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were aware of them, and they did not run away in the 
direction which we expected. But an hour or two later, 
just as we were on the point of abandoning the hunt, 
we saw them at a considerable distance, standing 
broadside in low scrub. Raymond did some very 
accurate and determined shooting with a light rifle, 
and at the third hit a bull collapsed where he stood 
and his flesh was ours to use. I felt none of those emo- 
tions that had made shooting on the Mara half a night- 
mare. I was a little harder now and we needed kills, 
necded them very badly. That eland was no noble 
beast to me. It merely represented food dumps, 4, 5, 
6 and 7. 

On the Mara river we could have had as many kills 
as we wanted in half an hour—but the eland and the 
water buck represented rather more than a lucky day’s 
work in the Aberdares. There was not even time to 
chop them up by dark. We returned to camp to find 
that another boy was ill. 

Next morning Hook’s ponies gave a further example 
of their tameness and versatility. The average horse 
hardly relishes the sight and smell of blood, but these 
remarkable animals allowed themselves to be loaded 
with a dripping gory leg on either flank. Admittedly 
they approached reluctantly, like a client to a dentist’s 
room. They snorted a little, you had to hold them by 
a very short rein, and after it was over, if you let them 
go suddenly, they were apt to start at a gallop, but once 
the stopping was in, as it were, they really did not 
mind. They had been through all this many times 
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before, they had carried living cheetahs, they had even 
carried dead horse. And now they gave little thought 
to the matter, though, as he came suddenly face to face 
with the head of the water buck on a Icvel with his 
own, I seemed to detect in Jifu’s eye the dawning of a 
thought. That dawn never broke, however . . . he 
ate some grass instead. 

Then we set out swiftly to distribute kills. Nos. 1 
and 2 we left on the plain below, No. 3 we mcant to 
dump at the foot of the forest, No. 4 half-way up it, 
and Nos. 5, 6 and 7 at mile intervals in the gorse that 
grows along its upper edge. 

We found an elephant trail that led in the right 
direction. After a mile or two it crossed a stream, then 
ran around the shoulder of a hill of ugly burnt bush 
and plunged into the beautiful greenness of the forest. 
For once the sun was shining. Everything was 
gloriously peaceful. 

From our narrow track many lesser trails ran into 
thick bush, and half our horses had already passed one 
of the branches that led off to the right. Raymond was 
riding immediately ahead of me and just opposite the 
mouth of the branch he shouted “Rhino!” From my 
position just behind him, I had an excellent view of the 
play. The beast was perhaps twenty yards away and it 
snorted and advanced and pawed, and went back a 
little after the manner of the “middling” class of 
rhinos. Then suddenly it came. 

It is the custom to say on these occasions that the 


boys flung down their loads and bolted. Ours did 
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nothing of the sort. None of them knew what the fuss 
was about until it was all over. Those in front walked 
on oblivious in typical Kikuyu trance, those behind me 
merely thought that Jifu had gone awkward. 

Hook and I received the charge in our respective 
fashions. He acted with amazing speed for a man who 
a moment bcfore had probably been lost in a haze of 
inaccurate economics. Leaping from his saddle he 
waited the attack in true travellcr tradition. 

With me, of course, to think is to act. I acted with 
a judicious blend of hcroism and intelligence, humanity 
and common sense. Heroism forbade me to desert my 
friend while the life-blood was still in him. Humanity 
could not permit my horse to be skewered. I therefore 
about-turned Jifu, showing an altogether unprcce- 
dented control over his movements, and then turned 
about myself. From this unorthodox position I could 
battle quite cffectively with my rifle in support of the 
front line, and once that was broken I could bring the 
barrel down sharply on the butt end of Jifu. While 
Raymond lived it was my task to defend him; once he 
was dead my duty was to my horse. lf in so doing I 
chanced also to preserve myself, that must be recorded 
as indeed a lucky coincidence. Jifu, smitten severely, 
could bolt with the best and, as for me, I never fall 
out of my howdah. 

Raising my rifle to my shoulder, I prepared to sell 
Raymond’s life as dearly as possible. 

But Raymond, it seemed, had done this sort of thing 
before. He waited until the rhino had come half-way, 
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then fired once, only once, and hit it sharply on the 
nose. It turned (with the speed of a polo pony) and 
crashed off into the bush. Behind it a half-grown young 
one who was the cause of the trouble bolted, bewil- 
dered but obedient. 

“When you write this up,” said Raymond, “re- 
member that I fired to miss. We aren’t supposed to 
shoot at rhinos, but I’m damned if I’m going to have 
my horses scuppered.” 

“You needn’t have worried,” I told him quietly. 
“T was taking good care of Jifu.” And as we saw both 
rhinos that evening, chastened but none the worse, I 
do not think I can do much harm in telling the truth 
of this encounter. It is my usual custom. 

After Jifu had stopped eating we proceeded. Ray- 
mond was still throwing back reflections over his 
shoulder. 

“This illustrates my point. Infantry in good order 
have nothing to fear from cavalry. Infantry in good 
order have nothing to fear from rhinos. By ‘infantry 
in good order’ I imply a body of men stationed intelli- 
gently, well-armed and not a rabble. When on safari 
I always make a point... ” 

But I was lost in my own thoughts. For the second 
time in my life I had been charged by a pachyderm, 
and lived. 


It took us between two and three hours to find our 
way up those confusing trails through the thick 
mysterious wood. Our track contained 176 definite 
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bends (I counted them later) and most of the time Ali 
and Arapmaina were active with their pangas. That 
forest was breathing with unnatural life. And yet no 
animal moved in its dappled sunlit glades or in the 
depths behind them. We heard no crackling of 
branches within sight and the only sounds apart from 
our clumsy passage came from the tiny birds—they 
were no larger than sparrows—that flitted in and out 
of the lower foliage. Yet we felt that if some great hand 
could have swooped down and plucked away the trces 
it would have revealed . . . a lot. 

Near the top 1 came upon a small grey snake. I 
pointed it out to Raymond, who bent over it with an 
appalling disrespect. 

“Look out!” I warncd him. “It may be poisonous.” 

“Not very,” he answered, and grabbed it by the 
tail. Then, whirling it two or three times in a circle at 
atm’s length, looking for all the world like some 
hammer-thrower at the White City, he flung it far away. 

“Centrifugal force,” he began... 

But I was almost out of carshot. Throwing the 
hammer has always scemed to me rather a risky sport. 
1 have heard of athletes who have let go at the wrong 
moment. The hammer, as often as not, has struck 
someone in the crowd. 


And then, quite unexpectcdly, we tasted the first 
thrill of success—we found marozi spoor. There is no 
question about it. It had rained the evening before 
and very vividly on the rather muddy track were 
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printed the hoof-marks of a small herd of buffalo, 
stampeding. On them, pointing in the same direction, 
ran the spoor of two big cats. 

“Marozi spoor,” announced Raymond simply. “A 
male and female, chasing the buffalo. The buffalo were 
running away, they broke off to the left just back there, 
and the marozis were trotting after them, keeping in 
touch.” 

It was plain even for me to sec. We had often dis- 
cusscd what the spoor would look like when we found 
it, and it was just as we had expected. The fcmale’s 
foot-print was only the size of a Iecopard’s, but the 
male’s was larger than any lcopard’s could be, yet much 
too small to belong to a full-grown lion. And lion 
cubs do not hunt alone through thick jungle after a 
herd of buffalo. 

We were in the right parish at last. 

We had already dumped one load in a glade further 
back. Now above the track, where the forest ended 
and the gorse began, we put out another kill, and on 
the moors a mile and a half along the ridge, our long- 
sought south-west passage, we dropped the rest in one 
gigantic heap at a point where threc trails met which 
we later came to speak of as “Four Bones Corner.” 
In the end we were buried for a little in the dank 
familiar mists. But now they had no power to depress. 
Our quest had suddenly come forward out of the ranks 
of the impossibilities: the crisis of the search was close 
at hand. 

For a moment I had forgotten our ten little nigger 
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boys and the attributes which nursery lore attaches to 
that sad number. 

We got back to camp cheerful, more cheerful than 
we had felt on the safari. Another boy was ill. One 
of the boys, Abdi, was very much worse. He needed 
skilled attention so badly that it seemed wiser to risk 
the journey down than to keep him in camp. 


CHAPTER TEN 
Retreat from Moscow 


E decided to go. It was not an easy decision to 

make, but it was the only decision possible, for 
hunters in Kenya are more concerned with the welfare 
of their boys than is sometimes believed in England. 
In all his experience Raymond had never lost the life 
of a single African, and we felt an especial anxiety for 
these particular boys who had endured such a gruelling 
safari so cheerfully and well. 

We discussed various desperate plans: the chance of 
enpaping substitutes in Nyeri, of sending the safari 
down and staying up alone without boys or horses. 
One after another we turned them down. Camped 
where we were miles from marozi country, we could 
do nothing without horses. So, next morning Hook 
and the boys would go down eastward to Nyeri, I 
westward to Naivasha, but before we went, while 
Hook looked after what promised to be a most difficult 
“breaking camp,” I was to ride along the line of kills 
and hope to snatch an eleventh-hour victory. There 
was no teal chance of success, but it would help to 
make our surrender a little less absolute if we worked 
that lovely line just once. 

I did not go. At evening it had begun to rain. It 
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rained all night. In the morning it was raining harder 
than ever. The horses had run away during the night, 
and had to be hunted through a dripping land. By the 
time they had been found it was too late. 

The sick boys said that rather than ride horses they 
would try to walk: they tottered off ahcad towards the 
Gura Bridge; I doubted if they would get there. 

That loading was a nightmare. It took twice as long 
as any previous loading. The horses stood about in 
misery and dripped. The dogs lay down upon the 
ashes of the dead fires and shivercd. The boys had 
accepted the announcement dully the night before. 
Even now they did not seem to realise they were really 
going home. 

We started back. Hook and I chose to walk rather 
than freeze. It rained. 

The first stream, a stream usually so slow-running 
and so shallow that one had hardly to wade it, was 
swollen into a formidable torrent, narrow but swift- 
running and at least neck-deep. We and the boys could 
jump it at one of its narrower and deeper points. The 
horses could not. They would have to swim. 

We took off the loads and threw most of them across. 
The more breakable had to be handed precariously on 
the ends of branches. The horses refused toswim. Hook 
tied an especially long rope of cland hide to Bronze and 
pulled from the other bank while I beat the stallion 
and made cncouraging noises. Oncc he had entered the 
water the rest of the herd plunged in and got across 
safcly. They had to swim hard to do it. 


[ facing: MOSCOW 
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Then they were reloaded. Altogether it took two 
hours. 

I had intended to cut across country to the Kinangop 
plateau, fording the Gura high up. That route was 
obviously impossible now. I would have to go round 
by the bridge, an extra six or seven miles, and I would 
have to hustle on ahead if I meant to get down by 
dusk. It was already midday. 

Hook and I parted, hurriedly, unsatisfactorily, and I 
rode to the Gura Bridge. On the way I overtook the 
sick boys, huddled by a half-hearted fire upon our old 
camp site. They told me they had had great difficulty 
crossing the flooded river, but Raymond got them down 
to Nyeri and in the end they recovered. There were no 
further cases. 

After dusk I reached Ward’s farm. It had rained all 
the way. 

I was lucky enough to find Nimmo in. He said: 
“Hallo. Have a good safari? Did you get your lion?” 

“No.” I felt weak and ineffective as I said it. 

I cannot think of any group of men who, starting 
with a highcr programme, have failed so frankly and 
so swiftly to achieve anything at all. 


Part Four 


CHAPTER ONE 
Purgatory Regained 


SPENT the next fourteen days doing nothing on 

the farm at Eburru. The life was as gloriously lazy 
as even I could wish. I felt worn out, Iess physically 
than in spirit, and to stay with Victor always gave me 
the feeling of being safcly home. I successfully pre- 
vented him from doing any work. We played ping- 
pong before and after breakfast, and before and after 
lunch, and tennis between tea and sunset. Little by 
little I came to life again, while Victor sloughed his 
bucolic responsibilities, and remembered that he was 
only twenty-four. 

Aftcr dinner we argued about anything or nothing 
and bullied the assistant, ‘““Buffalo”’? Smith, who has the 
social gift of always falling for the simplest little traps 
and feeling pleased about it. I must tell here how he 
came to earn his prefix. An immenscly hard and very 
earnest worker, buffalocs were to him the epitome of 
romance, the strength and stay upholding all creation. 
He dreamcd of them by night and talked of them by day. 

“Now down in Tanganyika,” he would say, “there 
really were buffaloes. They were everywhere. Why, I 
used to get up in the morning and find that there were 
buffaloes . . .” 
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“For breakfast?” cut in Victor unforgivably. 

*‘No, in my coffee.” 

And it was a long time before he could understand 
why we both asked simultancously: “Really, instead of 
sugar?” 

“Will you have one or two buffaloes to-day, Smith?” 
became a favourite gambit. 

“Once,” he began again, “I knew a Masai warrior 
who was horribly bored by a buffalo.” 

There were several obvious comments. I think we 
made them all. 

Smith is not with Victor now. He took a job on a 
coffee plantation in Tanganyika, where big game are 
more plentiful than at Eburru. There he lives in most 
primitive conditions amid malaria, blackwater and 
sleeping sickness, bilharzia and every African disease, 
but he is happy, for when he wakes of a morning he 
knows there are buffaloes in his coffee. 

He will not be angry when he reads these 
lines. 

I could think of no place more suited to my mood. 
Eburru is the Masai word for “steam.” Victor obtains 
his water supply by condensing the vapour from the 
natural jets, which puff up here and there from fissures 
in the soil of his extraordinary mountain. Two years 
before, it seemed, Eburru had grown the finest wheat in 
Kenya. Since then there had been no worthy crops 
because it had hardly rained. A brittle sun had blazed 
down, from a cyclorama of harsh, metallic blue upon 
a soil that was rapidly crumbling into sand, and upon 
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thorn trees that seemed too dead even to die.*¥ From 
the verandah at over 7500 feet we could look down 
upon the flamingoes of Lake Elmenteita and the dust 
devils, swirling in the Great Rift Valley, and see beyond 
them, thirty or forty miles away, the storm clouds 
gather among the mountain peaks. Then Victor would 
go far more green with jealousy than anything on his 
farm and snort and go indoors, and I would murmur 
to myself when he was out of car-shot: “Thank God, 
I’ve finished with the Aberdares.” 

For I did not intend to go back. Raymond and I had 
talked it over the night before we left. There were 
persistent rumours of spotted lions on Mount Kenya 
above Meru. Ali himsclf had seen them there. The 
country was casily workable, he said, and he believed 
that we would get results there far more readily than 
by returning to the Aberdares. Raymond thought that 
he could feed up the horses, collect new boys and be 
ready to take the field again in rather less than three 
weeks. In the interval he would send both Ali and 
Arapmaina, the two best scouts, to spy out the land, 
to interview the honey-huntcrs who plied an illicit 
trade in that area, and to bring hima report. The idea 
appealed strongly to us as, although we had found some 
trace of marozis at last, we had no reason to think that 
they were particularly plentiful, in that range of 
depressing memories. 

In my leisure I reviewed the results of our marozi 


‘a Since this chapter was written rain and prosperity have returned to 
urru. 
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hunt and found, rather to my surprise, that we had 
accomplished something after all. To the second-hand 
evidence already available we had added further con- 
firmatory stories from Ali and certain of our other boys 
which, since they had never seen the two skins already 
obtained, must be held to carry some weight. And we 
believed that we ourselves had found spoor that could 
only belong to the animals we sought. So much for 
positive evidence. We no longer feared we were 
hunting a mythical animal. Negatively we had asccr- 
tained where marozis did not live, we had found that 
they were far less numerous than we had hoped, and 
we now knew certain pitfalls to avoid. I was growing 
less afraid than formerly of outside interference. The 
geographical party, for instance, had not only been 
uninterested in marozis, but had been unable to camp 
in the Aberdarcsat all. Staying at the forest station, they 
had begun their daily duties by climbing a 1500-feet 
escarpment. For the rest, according to native obser- 
vers, they had mostly “stuck in poles.” Ibegan to realize 
that the battle might very well go on until the spotted 
lions or I became extinct. I did not know how long the 
lions had got. Speaking for myself, I was twenty-six. 

For fourteen days I heard nothing from Raymond. 
Then came a telegram. 

SCOUTS’ REPORT UNSATISFACTORY. 
PREPARED TO START IMMEDIATELY 
ABERDARES. MEET YOU FLOODED 
RIVER CAMP. 

As I read I felt my very blood turn into liquid 
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papier-maché. Just for a moment I thought I could 
not face it. 

I am not going to attempt to describe the second 
Aberdare safari from day to day. It was a period less 
of travel than of hunting, and the incidents that stand 
out most clearly in my mind do not follow connectedly 
upon each other as did the weary lunacies of our 
previous vague flounderings. 

From the first things went well. Raymond and I met 
at Flooded River Camp as planned. Travelling via 
Nyeri, he made it in excellent time and, though light 
rain catesscd me with easy familiarity all the way up 
from Nimmo’s farm, where two of the boys had met 
me, I could not rid myself of a sudden strange opti- 
mism that had come upon me just as I started out. I 
cannot cxplain this feeling unless it was a realisation 
that now we knew the worst. The first spotted lion 
expedition had advanced to the attack altogether too 
unwatrantably expectant, and disappointment had been 
a natural desert. Now we expected little or nothing: we 
would be grateful for small mercies. But, beyond that, 
something quite illogical and instinctive seemcd to tell 
me that we were in for better luck. Perhaps a message 
came to me from Jifu’s hooves which, in place of their 
old despondency, now beat with a kind of fire. The 
mood persisted even when the night came on and the 
boys and I found ourselves cut off from a far-off 
flickering camp fire by soft and mushy ground. Bog 
was a word I no longer allowed myself to use. 

Raymond came to meet me, a Raymond bceardless 
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and remarkably spick and span, looking like a head 
gardener groomcd for his bridal feast. The bond of the 
experience that we had shared together might well have 
cemented many a friendship into a lifelong hatred, but 
instead I found myself excited to see him again, and 
delighted in a monologue he developed upon the verb 
“‘kufa.”? Kufa isa Swahili word for “to die,” and when 
I had not turned up by darkness “Bwana kufar” 
became a reasonable explanation. The very sound of 
the word “kufa” seems to express most aptly the 
native’s casual view of death. I have always been 
dogged by one particular vision when on safari with 
Hook. I sce Arapmaina coming into camp. 

‘Where is Bwana Gandar?”’ 

Arapmaina points over his shoulder into the forest. 

“Bwana kufa,” he announces with cheerful uncon- 
cern. “Shall I make tea?” 

Raymond’s monologue bore out my own im- 
pressions. 

“The word kufa,” he concluded, “appears to be 
devoid of humorous implication. To me it is redolent 
of the philosophy that we are all ants on an ant-hill. 
It conveys neither a sense of dignity in death nor yet 
of Divine Will. Rather is it a translation of the verb 
“to pip it.” 

I do not think I can convey the new spirit better than 
by quoting from my diary. The phrase “papier-maché” 
does not occur. And there is no mention of chicken- 
pox or of that accursed track. “It is amazing,” it runs, 
“how teactions to safari depend upon the state of your 
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mind. | feel thoroughly cheerful now. We have learnt 
a lesson of patience and that we must expect rain and 
wet. Nothing of that nature is likely to grate as it did. 
Moreover, now we know our way mote or less about 
the Aberdares. Already, two days from the time Hook 
started up the escarpment from the Nyeri side, we have 
reached the camp at Rhino Corner, that we failed last 
time even to pitch at all. 

“One of the nicer things about safari-ing with Ray- 
mond is that he does trust you up to a point to be 
capable of looking after yourself. The fact that I am 
no such thing is irrelevant to the issue. But he does not 
assume that his own temporary absence must lead to 
my immediate demise. The result is that for the second 
time running I have got back to camp well after dark 
and we have done good work. To-day compares 
wonderfully well with any day of last safari. We have 
(a2) moved camp a fair distance successfully from 
Flooded River to Rhino Corner; (J) I have inspected 
the entire line of kills put out last trip; (¢) Raymond 
has shot an eland which will be marvellous for kills. 
Any one of these achievements is up to a full day’s work 
last trip. 

“All our old kills have had bites and the fish has 
grown progressively bigger the higher up we cast. 

“The bottom two were hyznas: the one we put near 
here probably a leopard. After lunch I went to look at 
the higher kills, while Raymond shot. It was fun being 
off on one’s own with the boys. On the moots above it 
was warm and clear. I could see Naivasha Lake, 
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Eburru, Longonot, the Mau, and possibly even 
further. There were plimpses of the lowlands and 
Nyeri away to the east. 

“The kills proved interesting. At first we could find 
no trace of the one in the glade, but 200 yards up the 
track we found a large bone and hair of a golden tint 
clinging to an overhanging branch too high to have 
been rubbed off by a passing leopard. The kill at the 
top had vanished without trace and the big dump at 
Four Boncs Corner bore evidence of lions which had 
caten it in the open. 

“The boys think there were certainly several which 
might mean a female with young ones. Now that we 
have such good evidence, the scouts are more opti- 
mistic. We will put out the eland in two kills to- 
morrow at the top of the forest and wait till we get a 
bite, which we should very soon if the lions haven’t 
moved. Then we will make one rcally big dump and 
sit over it at night. The plan should have a really good 
chance of success. We are hunting at last and not just 
trying to travel. If I had not made a muck of the 
elephant business everything would be perfect.” 

1 had certainly made a muck of the elephant business 
—a muck that makes me all wriggly to think of even 
now. The morning after I had arrived at Flooded 
River Camp I became reluctantly conscious a little 
before six. Instcad of the languorous caress of a com- 
fortable bed, there was a familiar stiffness in the middle 
of my back and I began to suspect that when my eyes 
came open, I would find I had again become a half- 
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hatched chrysalis. I had. My lower half was still com- 
pressed in its tight-strapped canvas case out of which 
my upper section bulged in wakening life. Raymond 
was watching my cfforts to emerge with an ento- 
mological look in his cye. 

“Pull yourself together,” he urged. “The Gandar 
must pull himself together.” 

An excited horse herd was the cause of the trouble. 

“Tembo, Bwana,” he was telling me. “Tembo iku 
hapa.” 

“Tembo,” I repeated. I could get this right by now, 
so often since that first morning on Mount Kenya had 
excited boys brought news that clephants were here. 
Somehow I had never been able to respond to their 
enthusiasm. I had always been too divided in mind 
between the fear that when I got there the elephants 
would have gone, and the fear that when I got there the 
elephants would have stayed. However intrepid you 
may become as a result of knowing rather more than 
you did of the perils of big game photography, you 
cannot get away from it; elephants are big. But now, 
after repeated disappointments, I was growing brave. 

The formula was easy. “AhlI” you said. You 
wriggled out of bed into a sca of sopping clothes and 
dew and cast about in that sea for your boots, your 
paiters, your camera and your hat. “Right, Raymond,” 
you said. “Now.” 

You stumbled half awake through long wet grass 
and stinging nettles till you reached the spot where the 
elephants once had stood. Then you said “Damn” 
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loudly and went back to bed. I found I could do the 
“damn” very well indeed, but I always wondered 
whether my voice would sound as convincing when 
it had to say: “They’re here. Good.” 

This morning there was an additional curse—I had 
not changed my film. I did it quickly, angrily, hating 
to be made to concentrate and to be energetic at six 
o’clock in the morning when I had hardly wakened up 
sufficiently to realize that I was back upon safari. After 
that we hurried in the inefficient manner of booted men 
through 200 yards of irregular brushwood and over the 
brow ofa hill. Then suddenly the sleep had gone from 
my astonished eyes. ‘‘They’re here,” I said. “Good 
God!” At our feet a hundred yards away was a small 
stream. Beyond it the further bank rose in a slope of 
fair stccpness. And upon that bank, close by the river, 
three elephants stood grazing, pulling up the long grass 
with their trunks and stuffing it into their mouths. 
They grazed with the serenity of absolute confidence: 
they might have been mastodons of an earlier, happier 
world before man, the evil ghost of the daylight, began 
to haunt wild things. More powerful than the elephant, 
more crucl than the carnivores, more inconsequential 
than the hurricane, the fear of him is in the heart of 
every afiimal until it dies. He is the poison that has 
spread over the world and turned it bad for them. If 
only somewhere in the dawn of time the powers of the 
earth had grasped the nettle before it was too late! But 
the powers of the earth had temporized. Perhaps they 
had thought: “If this thing, man, becomes really a 
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nuisance we will have to blot it out.” Perhaps even 
now they tell themselves: “Some day . . .” 

Muddled thoughts these, unsound and fanciful. But 
the sight of three elephants, free of the fear of man, 
made me hope for a moment that to this one refuge at 
least the rifle had not come. Almost at once I forgot 
these queer imaginings and my earlier fears in the 
knowledge that here was the unrivalled chance. Most 
elephant pictures are taken in long grass or among 
thick woods or thorn trees. These beasts stood in the 
open. A little streamlet flowed between us, giving me 
a comforting (and probably illusory) sensc of security. 
It felt like looking at the bears in the Zoo from the 
lowest of the Mappin terraces. Betwecn us was a small 
gulf fixed. Elephants have an acute sense of smell, but 
the wind was right. Their eyesight except for outlines 
is extraordinarily poor, and the hill behind us offered a 
perfect background to our dull khaki, as we slid little 
by little down the bank to a proximity beyond my 
wildest fears. But for once I was not afraid. 

The light brightened quickly. Already it was 
adequate for photographs. 

The two further clephants finished feeding and began 
to move slowly away, but the nearest, a small bull, 
continued to stuff as though he would never go while 
there was still grass in the valley. Now that the oppor- 
tunity had come ] was awake and cool. With much 
practice I had grown confident in my handling of 
the camera, and I took group photographs and 
telephotographs, measuring the focus with precision, 
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giving a variety of stop that would ensure an adequate 
percentage of successful pictures, even if my judgment 
of the light proved slightly out—and African dawns are 
deceptive. I took precautions against the slightest 
wobble, and I took two or three pictures at a hundredth 
of a second to guard against the ficrce beating of my 
heart. All the time we were getting closer, sliding 
stcalthily downhill, till in the end we were barely sixty 
feet away and, from where we crouched beside the 
stream, taking such shelter as we could, the beast 
seemed poised above us like a boulder about to fall. 
Then, as I came to my last few pictures the opportunity 
made us reckless, and intentionally we let him get our 
wind. He offered a most characteristic, yet spectacular 
silhoucttc, as he wheeled with ears thrown forward 
and trunk upraised, and trotted off after his two com- 
panions. Thirty-six pictures taken in perfect conditions. 

It was only when I came to change the film that I 
found there was no bottom on the camera. Filling it 
as I had, sulkily and in a state of semi-consciousness, 
I had made my first real photographic blunder since 
the early disastrous days. I could not have chosen a 
less fortunate moment. 

When I had fetched the bottom of the camera from 
my tent and put in another reel of film, we chased 
those elephants on foot for a mile or more as thcy 
sauntered back to the forest, but the sauntering pace 
of an elephant over and through all obstacles is not 
less than five miles an hour. 

Raymond was kind to me. 


CHAPTER TWO 
Dusk in the Woods 


OR several days we camped at the foot of the hills 

almost on the very spot where, last safari, we had 
been charged by the rhinoceros. We kept an eye open 
for her, for rhinos are very locally inclined and we did 
not think she would be far away. If we did encounter 
her we must be prepared for trouble, for a recently 
wounded rhinoceros is one of the few big game 
animals that are as dangerous in Kenya as they are in 
print in England. 

I wish it were in my powcr to convey something of 
the nature of that wonderful upper forest through 
which we rode every morning to inspect the line of 
kills. It is not. I have read many famous descriptive 
passages and J have known that they were fine, but that 
is all. I have put down the book for a moment and 
thought, “That was beautiful,” but, unless I have seen 
for myself, the words have painted no picture or at best 
a picture other than that which the author had in mind. 

Language, even the English language, is clumsy and 
imprecise. A glimpse of a painting, or the rare photo- 
graph which is art, means infinitely more. Words come 
in their massed battalions but in a patagraph every 
soldier, from the well-armed adjectives and mighty 
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nouns down to the insignificant conjunctions and pre- 
positions, must make his own individual assault upon 
the reader’s mind. No general, however skilful, can 
know exactly what the result of that attack will be. 
The best an author can hope for is that some other 
journeyer who once has known the land will think half 
consciously, “Why, that is good,” and will recall for an 
instant the angle of a sunbeam striking down a glade or 
the moment when his muddy boots slipped on the 
enchanted rock above a waterfall. He can recall lost 
moments to those who once have lived them; he cannot 
create them for those who have never known. How to 
convey the smell of an English wood in autumn to one 
who has never been to England or the delicacy of a 
shade of green or brown when in that delicacy lies all 
the valuc? No, I cannot hope to describe the hagenia 
forest, but perhaps, if I set down the half-dozen 
memorics that flash through my mind when I think of 
it, they may at lcast stir something within me when I 
have taken the path of so many adventurers by way of 
marriage into middle age. 

Sunlight on leaves. That is the first impression. 
Sunlight on leaves. 

The heads of boys, the hindquarters of a horse, 
moving mysteriously upon no legs THROUGH a 
Persian carpet, three feet high, of gorse or wild rasp- 
berry and lady’s mantle, and a myriad other plants that 
have no names save possibly for the unglad brains of 
botanists. That is the floor of the forest. It has a roof, 
or tather many incomplete, inconsequential roofs, 
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supported on the weirdest assortment of rising pillars. 
There ate the fantastic trunks and branches of the 
warped hagenias, twisted and spreading, with clusters 
of green and brownish yellow horse-chestnut leaves 
gtowing together on the same tree, for here where 
there is neither spring nor autumn, summer nor winter, 
the individuals die but the race of foliage lives on 
unchanging. There is no stirring of birth and death in 
that forest. It eternally is. I havea vision of these trees, 
flinging an insane fancy across a rainy sky to which 
other storm clouds are beating up from below. I 
remember looking through them and seeing the Aber- 
dares in my mind as a series of gigantic flights of steps 
built up in a dizzy scaffolding to the bleak, bare plat- 
form of Mount Sattima. Below us was a storey and 
below that another storey, the Kinangop plateau, and 
below that again the floor of the Great Rift Valley that 
would be the roof of England. Atthat moment, looking 
out on mist and down on mist through lichenous, con- 
torted branches, we seemed to be ridiculously high. 
The hagenias are massive trees, yet they have not the 
strength of the oak or the friendliness of the becch. 
They belong to the fairy tales of Grimm that I did not 
dare to read in nursery days: they seem to be decaying, 
always decaying, without ever really dying. The bark 
is peeling or covered inches deep in an unhealthy fur of 
dark green moss. From their outer branches the cob- 
webs of Spanish moss hang like spiders’ webs or old 
men’s beards, or prescnts on a Christmas tree—just as 
you happen to see them. I remember peering round 
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the bole of one such tree—it must have been five feet 
across—and watching the track run down through 
innumerable greens to an open glade where we had 
placed the kills. Thence it wound up into the mystery 
beyond. 

At another time I stood by a pit in the forest, a secret 
pit whose floor and walls were trees, looking down 
through the tops of the hagenias on the orange blos- 
soms of the wild chrysanthemums, the grey-green of 
the gorse and the carpet of flower-shaped lady’s mantle, 
reflecting that they might hide nothing or they might 
hide—God knew what. 

Then there was the spot where a looped creeper 
always swung and would brush against the nose of a 
startled horse, where branches met low across the trail 
and had to be ducked or dodged. Here the floor of the 
forest was a chequer-board of light and shade, for in 
Maroziland the sunbeams do not run stabbing and 
slashing as they do along the dim tunnels of the 
bamboos. The bamboo world is an evil world, but 
Maroziland is not so easily labelled. It is too other- 
worldly, too remote for such ready definitions. Good 
and bad are meaningless here. It is a lunar landscape 
or an island of Barrie’s dreams, the sort of world that 
should rightly hide the spotted lion, the last of the 
unveiled secrets. 

But I have one more memory that will not die. It 
is a memory of beauty and of the fear that is greater 
beauty. As so often for me, it is night. I have two boys 
with me, Ali and Arapmaina. All afternoon we have 
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been on the moorlands inspecting kills, and have 
stayed a little late. The evening is dusking in before 
ever we teach the forest and on the plain below the 
white smoke of our camp fire has already taken on a 
luminance. Between the trees it is almost night 
already. I remember how the little blue flower— 
plectanthrus, I think it is called—that grows on 
invisible stems in clusters among the thickets, begins 
to look as if it is a wisp of mist. And how, as we 
descend, the trees we know well by day become 
grotesque and unfamiliar, till soon their boles are in- 
tangible and remote, though their branches are fret- 
worked against a still-light sky. Carrying the rifle, I 
have to ride ahead, my reins draped loosely over the 
pommel of the saddle, for the scouts are hopelessly lost 
and only by trusting to Jifu’s uncanny power can we 
hope to find the way. I feel again the tingling that 
came to me as I waited in the tree above the salt lick, 
the tingling that had turned my blood to fire as I stole 
naked through the moonlight beside the Mara river, 
a tingling that so often in England has made me 
yearn to be in an African forest alone at night. And 
behold, I am in a forest and alone, save for the 
faint tread of naked feet behind me and the grey 
flickering of Jifu’s ears. Somewhere in the darkness 
below, his feet slither on loose earth and strike a twig 
that snaps. I listen to the rhythm of the slithering and 
try to guess from it the point that we have reached. A 
yellow light gleams for a moment and is gone. There 
are a couple of miles between us and that light and a 
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thousand tempting trails, and for man it is far harder to 
find the way down-hill than up, but Jifu never hesi- 
tates. He is pulling at the reins, confident and eager, 
making his way through the darkness with the ease of 
the wild things that are feeling the same fire coursing 
through their blood and are slinking down the jungle 
paths to drink and kill and feed. Often I have stood 
in Hampshire in that magic quarter of an hour when 
the red roofs of cottages have dimmed into the back- 
ground, when for a moment even the noises of the 
motor cars are stilled, and an English wood becomes 
an unexplored mystery. I have looked down into a 
dark valley and wondered how I should feel if I knew 
that the wood I was about to cross held even a single 
leopard. Now there are leopards all about us, between 
us and camp perhaps half a dozen rhinos, and one of 
these rhinos has recently been wounded. They are 
walking along their trails, just as 1 am riding down 
mine; the tracks cross and cross again. Perhaps one 
will hesitate at a corner, and that tiny somcthing that 
moves a rhino’s brain will settle whether we get back 
to camp without adventure, or whether there will be 
a sudden snort and rush and the necd to act as an 
explorer should. I have the .256 ready in my right 
hand and I listen as well as I can for any sound. 
But either the forest is strangely silent or Jifu’s 
slithering footsteps cover noise. It seems strange 
that I, who three months ago had never been to 
Africa and had hardly ridden a horse or fired a rifle 
at any living thing, should be responsible for 
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bringing us safely home through two miles of haunted 
wood. 

Jifu is chafing at the reins, pulling, and pulling 
hatder. An unseen branch swings across the trail, 
looping round the pommel of the saddle. I pull up 
Jifu and start to dismount when the boys, misunder- 
standing, raise the branch. Jifu plunges forward. I 
scramble back as quickly as I can, but before I am really 
in position, another branch comes scraping against my 
chest. The reins are gone. I clutch the branch with 
both hands and pull on Jifu with my thighs for all that 
I am worth. 

“Whoa, Jifu, whoa!” But Jifu lunges forward. I 
am on the ground, I have dropped my rifle, I don’t 
know where. I only know that Jifu is somewhere 
ahead, trotting off down the trail, and that if he goes 
we may never get back to camp. The boys are standing 
vaguely, groping about among the leaves for my 
missing rifle. I jump to my feet and dive into the dark- 
ness, plunging blindly down a path I cannot see. There 
is a whiteness ahead. Jifu breaks mto a canter. By a 
miracle I manage to seize him by the tail, and taking a 
firmer grip, hold on with every atom of my strength. 
“Whoa, Jiful” He is galloping now, I am swept off 
my feet, I stream out behind him like a banner. 
Together we are rushing at appalling speed, down-hill, 
through the dark. 

Suddenly I realize that if I bold on I shall be flung 
against a tree or be bashed by a flying hoof. The only 
thing to do is to let go and crash. ] am sprawling over 
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and over unhurt in a bed of lady’s mantle. There is for 
a moment a flurry of hooves, breaking branches, then 
silence. Jifu is one with the blackness and muffling 
silence, just as the rhinos and the leopards that are 
moving all about us are one with the blackness and the 
muffling silence. We stumble on for many minutes, 
groping in an obstacle race and a game of Blind Man’s 
Buff, past many an unseen hazard. My trifle is fully 
cocked. From far bclow dimly there comes a shout, or 
rather a kind of high, musical call the scouts use. We 
call back. Again the gleam of the camp fire. No, there 
are two now—it cannot be the fire—that must be 
lanterns moving down there. Jifu must be back in 
camp. The search party has started. Till now I have 
not dared to fire my rifle, for a shot, followed some 
few minutes later by a riderless horse, would have been 
too suggestive of disaster. But now I fire, hoping that 
Hook, hearing the shot, will take it as a signal that all 
is well with us. Then we blunder on blindly, past 
steep places that fall away into bottomless pits of 
darkness, through walls of thickets that seem to have 
no paths, towards the wavering lights of two lanterns, 
that show the only possible crossing of a stream. And 
so at last, wet and tired, but radiantly happy, down to 
the water’s edge. Raymond is somewhere out beyond, 
wottied. 

“What happened?” he asks. 

“It’s a long story,” I call back, and wonder if he will 
understand, for I cannot tell him, that beauty has 
walked beside us through the wood. 


CHAPTER THREE 
Mutiny 


HERE was a certain sameness about the next few 

days. Each morning began with a glorious ride 
along the line of kills, where the dews shone brightly 
in the rays of a sun whose right to the heavens was 
seldom in dispute. It rose with an easy confidence 
behind the trellis work of trees and sent the chill of 
eatly morning scampering before it to lurk only in the 
darkest glades. Climbing a steep place at the expense 
of no personal effort gave Raymond and myself a sense 
of triumph and a fuller appreciation of beauty, that the 
plodding nursemaids somehow failed to share. A 
hundred yards from each kill we would dismount, and 
steal with infinite caution ahead of the others, and feel 
the tingling expectation become a hope, and then a 
lingering hope, and then an: “Oh, anyway they must 
have come to the next.” But the next would wear a 
weaty, shamefaced air like some débutante at a dance 
who has put forth her best and yet remained a wall- 
flower all the bitter night. As the days passed the 
débutantes became post-débutante, and then ex- 
ceptionally post-débutante, calling ever more shrilly to 
their cold-blooded swains, until at last they chose the 
second-best and allowed themselves to be carried off by 
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leopards or hyenas. We began to realize afresh how 
difficult it was to force an issue with a rare animal, new 
and therefore irresponsible, that might or might not 
behave as a lion or a leopard, and whose spoor, unless 
we took the greatest care, might be confused with the 
spoor of lion or leopard. Because a month ago we had 
been in the right parish, it did not necessarily follow 
we were in the right parish now, for the Mayfair of 
to-day is the Pimlico of to-morrow. So every morning 
we rode forth with an optimism that was becoming 
uneasy and grim. In the afternoons we sought out 
younger and yct more attractive débutantes, and 
decked them with a match-making mother’s care. We 
turned up the soil all round them that no one might 
call unless he Icft his card. Clandestine affairs we 
barred. Or else we cast our nets still wider un- 
availingly, through thick and promising but most 
unfaithful woods, and wondered whether we would 
stumble first on a marozi or a rhino, particularly onthe 
wounded rhino that was probably still lurking some- 
where near our camp. 

I do not know if it has been the fault of the rhinos, 
or if it is that there is something essentially unheroic in 
my make-up, but my encounters with them seem 
doomed to be faintly unreal and ludicrous. Of course it 
was I and not Raymond who had to meet the rhino. Of 
course the whole business was as undignified as it was 
dangerous. And of course the meeting took place 
quite close to camp and was watched by Raymond and 
the entire safari. 
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It happened in this wise. In the last half-hour before 
sunset I went out alone with a light rifle in the hope of 
shooting bush buck. I worked round in a circle, 
taking care never to get more than a quarter of a mile 
from camp, for the country, which consisted of small 
steep hills covered variously by dense thickets or thin 
brushwood, was redolent of rhinos and anything but 
easy to navigate at night. 

Ten minutes after I had gone a large animal, 
believed to be a buffalo coming down to the river to 
drink, was seen by a herd boy, who treported it to 
Raymond. It turned out to be the wounded rhino, 
and she was accompanied by her calf. Together they 
made as blind a combination of unintelligent trouble 
as ever controlled the destinies of a European power. 
From a safe position beyond the stream Raymond 
watched them for a quarter of an hour until, having 
finished drinking, they turned back up the hill. At 
that moment I camc into sight upon its crest. 

I waved a “Hullo, Raymond.” He appeared to be 
shouting at mc, presumably in greeting, but really the 
distance was too great to hear distinctly. Raymond’s 
lectures arc best appreciated when you are fed and in 
your bed with hours to waste, and you are reading a 
book with one ear cocked to catch the more out- 
rageous of his economic fallacies. Then the cffect 
of the precise diction and the staccato epigram is 
unexpectedly soothing, but I very seldom listen 
when I am puffed and hungry and two hundred yards 
away, and I was damned if I was going to stop and 
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strain my ears now because he happened to have 
thought of a good remark. 

“T am just coming,” I yelled in a motherly hush- 
dear-hush manner, and quickened my pace a little. 

Suddenly I found that Raymond was talking about 
something after all. 

“There... are...two...rhinos...coming... 
Straipht ...at... you,” came slowly and dis- 
tinctly. 

I was not really surprised. A little while before I 
had deliberately avoided a trail because a clump of 
high grass was slowly straightening up just as if a 
great weight had passed through it only a minute 
before. But as it happened I was in a perfectly im- 
possible position. I was on the exact top of a convex 
hill which curved in such a manner that I could see 
none of my immediate surroundings, in fact nothing 
closer than Raymond on his hill beyond the dip. I was 
surrounded by light burnt brushwood that did not 
include one tree of refuge, yet impeded my movements 
and my view. I had no rifle with me that could do 
more than infuriate. And every second two rhinos 
were coming closer from an unknown direction. 
Unfortunately they could be approaching me from 
almost any point of the compass and still be in sight of 
Raymond, for he was placed like a pedestrian at a cross- 
road who sees two motor cars approaching to an 
inevitable crash, yet cannot interfere. 

“Which way?” I shouted. 

“There ...afe... two... rhinos... coming 
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. Straight ... at... you,” repeated Raymond 
and followed it up with some invaluable information 
which a sudden breeze whisked up and whirled away 
across the Aberdares. 

I gave up shouting now. It seemed to me that if I 
kept it up much longer my presence would become 
suspect, for rhinos are not quite as deaf as they are 
blind and idiotic. I therefore fell back on semaphore 
and the system of taking six dubious steps in one 
direction and then six in another, shrugging my 
shoulders after each manceuvre to see which gave the 
greatest dissatisfaction. But Raymond had given me 
up as a bad job and was now calling “Boo.” All the 
boys behind him were “booing” too, and demonstrating 
furiously at the rhino with pangas and cooking pots. 

“Which way?” I bellowed futilely into that appalling 
demonstration, forgetting my good resolutions and 
running round in a circle. A still, small voice in a 
neighbouring gorse bush was murmuring “Bwana 
kufa” with distressful insistence. The rhinos were still 
there, invisible and inaudible, but there, and rapidly 
becoming Jere. 

“Boo,” shouted Raymond and the boys in one 
carefully co-ordinated yell. 

A monstrous snort left me no longer in doubt as 
to where the rhinos were. They were directly between 
me and Raymond, and galloping fast towards me, 
but another clash of kettles changed their minds and 
sent them off at right angles into the nearest thicket. 

When I got back to Raymond I was quite weak. I 
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do not know if it was fear or giggles. For in the 
Jungle, Laughter and Death walk ever hand in hand. 


“Hunting a rare beast,”’ as Raymond has explained, 
“consists in the maximum multiplication of a series of 
most unlikely chances,” or alternatively of “‘continuing 
to throw dice with the odds each time immeasurably 
against you.” Day after day the answer is blank, 
blank, blank. Optimism dims, and a feeling of 
ineffectiveness makes work a farce and idleness a 
nightmare. Then, before you know it, the moment 
you have been striving for is upon you and is gone. 
If you have been alert and lucky the task is done: if 
not you are back again at the game of killing time. 

After seven days of impatient patience, Raymond 
and I decided to move. With limited kills available 
you can either lay out adequate food dumps over a 
small arca or inadequate food dumps over a large area. 
We had extended our range beyond the limits of good 
hunting, yet even so we had failed to establish contact. 
The spirit of the boys was growing low, for they hate 
high altitude work in any case, and high altitude work 
without result brings them rapidly to the pitch when 
the battiness of the white man is beyond even their 
power to bear. Bwana Hook, they knew, was a man of 
many possessions, and Bwana Gandar, it sccmed, was 
even richer still. In England, that absurd country 
about which white men are always lying, he presumably 
had a house and motor cars, many shillings and 
innumerable wives. Then whatever did he want to 
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come here for, making himself and everybody else 
miserable to search for an animal that was most 
difficult to get? No other white man had ever bothered 
with Marozis. Then why should he? Couldn’t he be 
content like other people with shooting lions on the 
Serengetti Plains? Kikuyus, normally capable of giving 
the Six Hundred points and a beating at refusing to 
reason why, can be driven to exercise their critical 
faculty by failure and high altitude. For the morale of 
everybody it seemed better to trek to the Amboni or 
the Pesi river valley. 

We rode for the last time our line of half a dozen 
kills. The first five proved blank, and were each in 
turn pronounced by Raymond to be a lemon. Then 
12,500 feet up, on the very sky-line of the world, 
among the wet tussocks and the swirling mists, we 
found on the circle of carefully turned-up earth the un- 
mistakable impression of a mighty lion’s paw. The 
first of our post-débutantes had found a lord and 
master. George,* for it could only be he, the monster 
that roamed these upper wastes, had left his card for all 
to see. No clandestine visit this of his, but a bare- 
faced elopement. 

George was gone, and a leg of eland was gone with 
him, but the footprints stood out, clear-cut and 
enigmatic. Only a few hours before in the time of cold 
and dark a great beast had come out of the unknown, 
had momentarily established contact with us and, it 
seemed, had gone back into the unknown again. 


* We always called him George: I don’t know why. 
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Whether this beast had been a spotted lion or an 
ordinary plains lion we could not tell—we rather 
feared the latter, for by his pads this was an enormous 
beast, whereas we believed our quarry to be dwarf. 
But if by any chance he was adequately spotted after 
all, it meant that he would make the finest evidence to 
lay before the authorities in England. A mighty male 
in the late afternoon of life. 

In any case here was action, action at last after all 
these weeks of futility, and a possibility of completing 
our task within the next few hours, for it seemed most 
probable he had not lugged the kill particularly far. 
The summits of Sattima with their tussocks, their 
rocks, their deceptive dips and their general featureless 
greyness, offered far more cover than at first would 
seem likely, and we searched the barren wastes for a 
single tawny movement against that tawny im- 
mobility. Everything was still. Then we set out to 
track. It was not as easy a task as it might have been, 
for the lion had not stuck to the game path and the soil 
was hard. Dogs are of little use in following a spoor 
unlcss there is blood upon it. They cannot understand 
that their masters are interested in a trail if it is some 
hours old, for, if they are interested, they argue, then 
why don’t they follow it and get a move on, instead of 
all this dithering and bending down and running off on 
side tracks and talk, talk, talk? The inefficiency of man 
is beyond the credulity of his dogs. 

However, after half an hour of fluctuating emotions 
—and Raymond had regrettably forgotten the placid 
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dignity due to the memory of his twenty-two years in 
Africa—we came to the point where the lion had 
rejoined the game trail which he had followed the 
previous evening to the kill. It led us along the crest 
of the narrow ridge to a point where everything fell 
away through 4,000 feet of woods and precipitous 
gorges towards the junction of Sattima and Kipipieri. 
An appalling country this, in which horses could not 
travel and men could not do more than stagger, but 
there seemed just a chance that the lion was lying up 
at the upper edge of the bushes and, when Raymond 
found the place where it had left the trail to plunge 
aside into the thickets, we were full of hope. A little 
further on a rock jutted out into the narrow gorge, 
commanding the passage down to the lower woods. 
Raymond and I established ourselves upon it while 
Arapmaina, accompanied by the dogs, plunged readily 
into the thickets to beat the lion out. When it came 
to action the courage of our two best boys was quite 
remarkable. At any moment now the chase might 
come to a happy end. It seemed terrible to think that 
out two months’ quest might hang upon a single pull 
of my trigger finger. But the minutes passed, and no 
tawny body crept down the gorge toward the deeper 
cover, except a bush buck that nearly died before we 
had time to see more clearly. For 2 moment its light 
reddish brown coat had brought our hearts to our 
mouths and our rifles to our shoulders. And so our 
hopes ran down the sad familiar scale, till it was time 
to go. 
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Though George had for the moment escaped the 
Claws of Science, we felt that he was ours. He had 
fallen once for the free-lunch system and Raymond 
believed that he would fall again. Not the next night 
but the next night but one or two he would try again 
the spot that had furnished one miraculous meal. We 
would transport all the available food until we had 
built a mighty dump and beside it we would dig a 
hole and wait. I do not believe that any two men have 
ever undertaken such a vigil at such an altitude. 

On returning to camp we found that we were 
actually suffcring from embarras de richesse. Five miles 
away, amongst the dense jungles of Maroziland, 
Ali had found tracks, not more than a day old, that 
could only belong to the two beasts which we had 
identified as our quarry the day before we were driven 
down from the mountains upon the last safari. 

That night when I was trying to prevent myself 
from rushing off to dig two holes simultaneously with 
a view to sitting up in both at once, a ridiculous 
wrangle broke out with the nursemaids. Since we 
could not revictual for another day Raymond had been 
forced to ration them in ordcr to avoid twenty-four 
hours’ starvation. I felt rather impatient at their 
nattow point of view. They could not appreciate that 
the moment had come for action, even if it did imply 
short rations for a day, and in the end to silence 
argument Raymond had to fall back upon the white 
man’s arrogant “Clear out.” They “‘cleared out,” but 
they cleared out slowly and thcy kept on popping 


momentary grievance, when, given good work and a 
couple of strenuous days, this energetic and chilly 
purgatory would end in glory and baksheesh for all. 
However, by dint of a vivid imagination and a little 
dishonesty, the situation could be classed as an 
experience without which no travel book can be called 
a travel book. 

“Mutiny,” I wrote. But with a belated truthfulness 
I felt I had to use inverted commas. “ ‘Mutiny,’ ”’ I 
murmured, scrawling. “Rebellion rears its head.” 

“It does nothing of the kind,” snapped Raymond 
most unexpectedly, taking the remark as if I had really 
meant it. “For twenty-two ycars I have handled 
Kikuyus in all conditions, in conditions very nearly as 
vile as these two safaris. They arc on the whole an 
uncomplaining lot of blokes, but they don’t like it here 
and so they seize on a gricvance that isn’t a grievance 
for the sake of having a grumble. But as for a genuine 
mutiny, why, it just doesn’t . . .”’ 

“Good night, Raymond,” I put in quickly and, I 
hoped, in time to cheat the curse that always followed 
upon those ill-omened words. “I didn’t mean it 
scriously.”” 
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But it seemed that the nursemaids did. Next morning 
I awoke to an unfamiliar silence. It was full day, yet 
there was neither clattering of pans nor sign of tea, 
and the cry of “Lete chai” brought back no “Ndio, 
Bwana.’”’ Raymond got out of bed to see what was the 
matter and dived through the tent flaps in pyjamas and 
bare feet. 

Two minutes later I was striking out the inverted 
commas from around the heading ‘“‘ ‘Mutiny’ ” and 
adding “‘and desertion.” 

For the boys had simply gone. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Highest Hole in History 


Y what subtle methods the gods of Sattima had 

poisoned the hearts of our boys I did not and I do 
not understand. Certainly work in the Aberdares was 
not as pleasant for Kikuyus as life on Raymond’s farm, 
but they cannot have found this sccond safari so 
arduous or so hateful as the first. It is true that my 
poot knowledge of Swahili was a buffer that shielded 
me from unpleasant truths, but signs of mutiny, I have 
always understood, are unmistakable. In twenty 
years Raymond had never been faced by open defiance 
before. That real trouble should arise unheralded over 
next to nothing seemed more in keeping with the 
practices of European diplomats than of “uncomplain- 
ing sorts of blokes.” At sunset all the camp had been 
cheerful. Spotted Lion spoor had been found and a 
lion had taken meat. The work had not been futile 
after all. It looked very much as if in two more days all 
troubles would be over and forgotten in generous 
baksheesh. If this Bwana was offering twopence for a 
bug in his bed, sixpence for rhinos and a shilling for 
elephants observed, a dead marozi must mcan fortunes 
for all. To some lucky man might fall even the papier- 
méaché rain helmet with no top and a crack in it that he 
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used as a pillow at night. Three hours later had come 
mutiny and at dawn desertion. For the sake of an 
almost academic squabble over a ration of posho they 
had started off upon a difficult trip with little food to 
lay a hopeless case before the authorities, to lose their 
jobs and their pay, and all reward for the efforts they 
had made. I cannot hope to explain the processes of 
thought. Nor, if you ask them, can old settlers of 
Kenya. But they will nod thcir heads and say: 
“Kikuyus are like that.” 

That the boys felt they had a genuine grievance there 
is not the slightest doubt. They had taken their 
departure with all the sclf-rightcous correctness of a 
minor power laying its case before the League of 
Nations. They had stolen nothing—neither our 
horses nor our rifles. Our very provisions had been 
barely touched. By a modcrn miracle they had merely 
taken up their beds and walked. 

Raymond and I reviewed the position. It was 
nothing like as desperate as we had fearcd at first. Only 
six out of the ten boys had deserted. Aliand Arapmaina 
were dragged reluctantly from a secluded background 
into the limelight of cross-questioning. They had had 
nothing to do with the mutiny, but they had taken no 
action to prevent it, and had not warned Hook till 
their companions were safely beyond wrath. They 
were as awkward and shuffly as a couple of school- 
boys in a similar predicament. For when hares are 
running and hounds are hunting, it is far more com- 
fortable to accompany either or both than neither. 
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Another promising boy, Masheria, had stayed and so 
had a fourth whose brain made dim flashes to and fro 
like some Aurora Borealis on the horizon of conscious 
thought. Hitherto he had been largely super-cargo. It 
was not fair to expect great things of him, but properly 
employed, he might well have his uses. He could not 
be trusted to keep an eye on the horses, but the horses 
might think he was keeping an eye on them so the 
duties of herd boy were assigned to him. That and 
taking general care of camp. With these four allies we 
felt that the game was not yet up. 

The performance Raymond put up that day was 
quite magnificent. First he sent Ali, the subtle one, 
who always reminded me of Allan Quartermaine’s 
Hans, on horseback with a message intended to split 
the party. If the mutineers came back now, he said, he 
would overlook the whole affair: otherwise they were 
dismissed, would receive neither pay nor baksheesh 
and would get it in the neck for breach of contract if 
they did get down to Nyeri. This announcement, 
though it had no immediate sweeping effect, yet sowed 
the sceds of dissension, which later bore good fruit. 
The mutineers had gone on, reported Ali, walking and 
talking, but some walked faster than others and others 
talked more than some. 

The next question was the food crisis. Revictualling 
could only be carried out in Nyeri. This would mean 
the absence of two boys, one of them intelligent, for 
three days. The loss of the horses would paralyse us 
completely: moreover, it was not good policy to send 
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half our remaining faithfuls off with the mutineers. 
We were just deciding that the food question could not 
be solved when we realised that it no longer existed. 
The mutineers had taken it with them. Six bellies gone 
left rations enough for all: revictualling could wait till 
Hook and I were established in our hole. He wrote a 
note to the police and a telegram to the Game Depart- 
ment, asking permission to shoot more eland since 
these seemed to be the only beasts large and numcrous 
enough to serve as kills. Two boys could take these 
messages down to Nyeri once we were established in 
out hole. After that we dismissed the mutiny from our 
minds, for we were determined, come what might, to 
sleep that night on the spot seven miles away and 
2,500 feet higher up the mountain, where George had 
taken the meat, for Raymond was certain that on one 
of the coming two nights he would again feel the need 
for food and travel the line of kills. The site had to be 
chosen, the hole dug, our blankets transported, and all 
the kills collected together in one colossal dump in 
time for the boys to do their seven miles down the 
mountain before the world went cold. 


“The chief drawback about this hole,” remarked 
Raymond some hours later, “‘is its position in space. 
As holes go, it is really not so bad.” 

Bchind us lay an energetic day. By noon we had 
climbed the 176 bends of now well-marked but rapidly 
crumbling trail, and applied a policy of rigid centraliza- 
tion to our far-flung eland. Legs and ribs and chunks 
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of week-old meat, still remarkably fresh thanks to the 
cold damp air, were reunited in one pile and purpose. 
Raymond had chosen a spot for our ambuscade two 
hundred yards from our previous dump of meat, where 
the trail plunged past a hundred-foot wart of rock out 
of the down-land into the tree-choked gorge. Reims of 
eland hide are the excellent rope natural to East Africa. 
Later our cat was to journey seventy miles, some of 
them at fifty m.p.h. carrying three persons and our 
complete equipment, with no off-side rear spring— 
only some of these remarkable reims swinging it from 
its axle. With the reims we bound the pieces of meat 
secutely to cach other and to a central stake. Then 
among the tussocks, thirty feet to one side and a little 
above the trail, we began to dig our hole. 

I do not want there to be any misunderstanding over 
the digging of this hole. When a Kenya settler 
“travels alone” it means that he has only natives with 
him. When he “changes the wheel of his car” it means 
that he puts the jack in place, shows the boy which way 
to turn it, and tells him when to stop. To toil unduly 
physically is to lose all respect. The reason for this is a 
simple one. The sun is hot and unskilled labour is 
cheap in Africa. Moreover, if you are a Kikuyu, you 
make your women carry all the loads, and when a 
Bwana works with his hands you can only see an 
excellent joke instead of a good example. A Bwana 
should be your foreman. He should see that you do 
not remove the jack from under the axle before you 
wind it up, or try to wind it in the wrong direction, or 
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lower it again before you have taken off the wheel. It 
is by such manifestations of his genius that he wins 
your respect and your love. Now it was one of the 
weaknesses of our safari that our best scout was also 
our only cook. This and Raymond’s unswerving love 
for potatoes resulted each time we returned to camp in 
almost an hour’s delay between desire for food and its 
gratification. Once when the scout was required for 
really urgent business Raymond declared dramatically 
that he would cook breakfast himself. I watched him 
sitting on a chop-box for thirty strenuous minutes 
saying from time to time: “Bring this,” or “Take off 
that.”” In view of the remarkable things that a Kikuyu 
can do even when he is watched, the physical strain 
he attributed to this half-hour was not an over- 
statement. I, as a bigger Bwana still, usually considered 
manual labour of this kind to be beneath my dignity. 
In Africa I am essentially a thinker, a giver of general 
orders on broad issues, a weigher of pros and cons. 
“Think of a plan,” I say. Or again: “We must do 
something about that. I wonder what?’’ But on this 
occasion when I write that we dug a hole, I mcan we 
really dug it. Raymond did not just direct, nor did I sit 
apart in my glory. He plied a spade and panga in a 
manner that gave the boys to gasp, while I lugged 
sackfuls of the soil he cast behind him away to make 
room for more, or played trains with alluring chunks of 
decaying eland, dragging them on the end of reims, up 
and down the various game trail to make sure that for 
George at least all toads shall lead tc Rome. 


[ facing: top “THE HIGHEST HOLE IN HISTORY”: 
ALI, ARAPMAINA, MASHERIA 


bottom GEORGE’S FOOTPRINTS 
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The hole, when it was completed late in the 
afternoon, made one of the most attractive graves in 
which I have ever lain. It was eighteen inches deep by 
seven feet long and five feet wide. There was room 
there for the interment of the spotted lion expedition, 
its few requirements for the after-life, and no more. 
Raymond’s great length would occupy one-half of the 
Highest Hole in History, while I was to share mine 
with our houschold goods and oddments, for we were 
to be buried in the Egyptian fashion with food and 
cooking pots. Spread under us and over us, around us 
and between us, were clanking metal objects, ranging 
from rifles and bullets to mugs and torches and sardine 
tins and openers which invaded our bedding by 
peaceful penetration and had to be ejected in silence. 
It felt like trying to sleep quietly in a kaleidoscope 
where every movement resulted in some new pattern, 
and every pattern nobbled you and clattered as it 
nobbled. 

Our roof was more elaborate. At one end of our 
hole a pillar towered a good eighteen inches above 
gravc-level. This was a fairly solid branch, its bottom 
buried in the soil, its top forked like a Y. Another 
branch seven feet long, the central support of our roof, 
lay horizontally poised above us, one end lodged on 
the Y, the othcr resting less securely on a stone, and 
from this smaller branches ran down on cither side and 
were fastened in position by the inevitable reims. Over 
this framework our tarpaulin was spread, its edges 
most sensibly buried under soil and stones. The 
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result was, we hoped, a water-tight, wind-tight, 
lion-tight compartment, with walls and floor of turned- 
up earth and earthworms. Two persons could lie in 
their blankets side by side, but could not quite sit up. 
It was difficult to imagine a tighter form of squeeze 
unless a passing rhino chanced to lose its temper with 
the tarpaulin and tumbled in on top. The earthworms 
would have considered that merely a just avengement. 

The disguises of the blind, as these things are well 
called, were good. Situated among high tussocks of 
long grass, with earth and scrub and grasses piled high 
beside it and thrown across its roof, it was almost as 
difficult for a lion to see us when it was upon the meat 
as it was for us to see the lion when it was not. Ray- 
mond had constructed the hole as strongly as possible 
for this reason. We might, he said, have the lion 
sniffing unseen all round us, trying to frighten us away 
before it began to feed, and if it was wounded and 
tricd to come for us we could only tell where the attack 
was taking place by the caving in of our fortifications. 
The stronger these were the more seconds we would 
have in which to hit or miss. I suppose that that is why 
the thing is called a blind. Raymond said he had been 
particular to have the hole dug deep because he did not 
want to have the lion putting in its paw and fishing to 
get us out. I thanked him for the precautions he had 
taken, but all the same my fancy would conjure up a 
most depressing picture. The sccne was the bar of the 
Muthaiga Club in Nairobi, and a bright young thing 
was sipping a cocktail idly and asking still more idly 
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between sips: “Oh, by the way, my dear, what did 
happen to that Spotted Lion Expedition in the end?” 

“The Spotted Lion Expedition?” answered a second 
bright young thing. ‘“‘Oh, that! The spotted lions ate 
it, didn’t you know’” And from that I passed on to 
more general reflections on the trouble into which a 
melodramatic imagination can lead a harmless young 
man when it thinks he is safe in England. 

About half-past four the boys Icft us to as queer a 
vigil as even Arctic explorers have often undertaken. 
We lay on our backs listening to the cries as the horses 
were rounded up and driven out of sound. I felt a 
great sense of desolation then, as though we had been 
abandoned in interstellar space. In the hole twilight 
prevailed. Our window, half-buried in grass and 
branches, gave on a limited view—a lion’s length of 
trail on either side of the kill, the incongruous pile of 
meat, the yard or two of colourless earth beyond, and 
then the sullen sky-line where streamers of cloud, grey- 
white I think they were, welled up from the gorge and 
menaced us with dankness. 

We lay reading, holding our books nearer and nearer 
to the window, as the light began to go. There might 
be nothing to do for eighteen hours except to wait and 
read and in a little while it would be too dark to do 
anything else but wait. Just before dusk really began 
to gather and we had to be still in case the lion came, 
we had a few mouthfuls of bread and cold tinned meat. 
After that I crawled through the hole in the rear to 
stretch my legs and take a last look at the world. 
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I have not described our exit. It was two feet 
square, covered by the tarpaulin, and it opened partly 
in the rear and partly through the roof. To make use 
of it was difficult. You had to get out of the blankets 
amid a clatter of jangling tins, to turn about among the 
rifles, the torches, the earthworms and the Raymonds 
—this to be accomplished without actually sitting up— 
to search in darkness for a loose controlling branch, to 
raise the tarpaulin amid thick showers of soil. A series 
of leverages, judiciously and patiently applied brought 
you out into the world. It was not a journey to be 
lightly undertaken, and there was little incentive to 
take it. 

I looked back after I had staggered a few yards 
through the long wet tussocks. As I turned I was 
struck by a cold wind, blowing down the gap from the 
summit of Mount Sattima. Already I could hear it 
whistling past the rocks in the beginnings of a gale. I 
felt very chilled in soul at that moment. The hole 
hidden in the grasses, though only a few yards away, 
just simply was not there. I felt in a moment’s un- 
reasoning panic that I should never find it again, that I 

was deserted in this bleakness. “So this is what Rider 
Haggard has brought me to,” I thought, and I looked 
at the blanket of dripping white-grey clouds and the 
dripping grey-green tussocks, and the dripping grey- 
black cliffs, and felt a loneliness all about me and inside 
me, and half-walked, half-stumbled in search of the 
hole, and found it and plunged head foremost through 
the opening, and eventually wriggled down into the 
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comforting warmth and darkness and the companion- 
ship of a fellow human being. The Africa of my dreams 
had never confronted me with anything quite like this. 
I had not thought that the time would come when I 
should look upon a hole dug in the earth, five feet by 
seven fect and on the average two fect in depth, as 
Paradise itself. 

“We will hear the lion on the kill,” said Raymond. 
“T will flash the torch along your sights and you will 
see it there, a great silvery thing. ... It will look 
bigger than you can possibly believe, and quite unreal.” 

We fell silent and lay there, hearing each other 
breathe, touching each other, not speaking, in the 
darkness. I wondered of what Raymond could be 
thinking. Probably he was far away, reliving other 
nights when he had sat up for lions, though never in 
circumstances so wildly bizarre as this. Twenty-two 
years in Africa—it is the devil of a time. I wondered if 

r chance and whether I really wanted to 
and whether I would muck it if it 
y one of us could fire and there 

Me not too hurried shot. A 

exit of our hole where I 
the last inch of tar- 
of a picture in the 
wenty years apo and 
Ww a was responsible for this. It 
showed Mowgli lying in a cave playing with wolf cubs 
while mother wolf bristled protectively above him. In 
the entrance of the cave, just there where the light came 
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in, crouched Shere Khan, the tiger. I wondered 
whether in an hour or two another great head would 
peer in through the gap and another roar would “make 
our cave to thunder.” 

The streak of light became feebler till it died. 
Outside the night was black and the gale blew louder. 
All the winds in the world seemed to have con- 
centrated their fury on this barren gap in the fastnesses 
of Sattima. They howled and roared at us as an arctic 
blizzard howls. The tarpaulin, though it hardly 
projected in the air at all, flapped desperately, and in the 
occasional semi-lulls we could hear a patter as of small 
animals running above our heads. It sounded like the 
movement of mice or rats, though it was possibly 
caused by lumps of soil and sticks slipping down the 
slope of the roof. It was as well that we had buried the 
edges of the tarpaulin beneath carth and stones. In the 
occasional lulls we listened desperately, for while the 
wind was blowing, a score of lions could have been 
tearing at the kill only thirty feet away and we would 
never have heard them. From time to time Raymond 
turned upon his shoulder and flashed the torch upon 
the meat. Incongruous by day it looked stranger still 
by night. 


The long dark came to an end at last, and the 
seemingly longer hours of day before the boys could 
come. We did not move or do anything-—there was no- 
where to go and nothing to do save lie still and feel 
tired. Lying still in uncomfortable circumstances for 
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eighteen hours out of twenty-four seems often to be the 
lot of expeditions. The more arduous the expedition 
the longer you do nothing. In the most strenuous of 
all you simply stay in bed. It is not really a surprising 
paradox. 

Towards ten o’clock the boys arrived. They told a 
tale as exasperating as it was unexpected. Two days 
before Ali had found marozi spoor five miles away, and 
we had brought a bush buck we had shot with us as far 
as the forest top. At the point where the roads 
diverged we had left it, hoping that after our hole had 
been dug Ali would still have time to place it in 
Maroziland on his way back to camp. In the end he 
had had no time and had left it lying there. This 
morning it was gone. Sure enough, just as Raymond 
had expected, George had been upon the march. He 
had risen from his hiding place and possibly hesitated 
between the road to us and death and the road to Four 
Bones Corner and the bush buck. There he had 
gorged and gone upon his way uninterested for another 
day or two in any free-lunch counters. Had he not 
found the bush buck very probably he would have 
come on to us. 

We waited another day and night in the hole, but it 
was merely a matter of form, and probably rather silly. 
There was no real hope that the lion would return and 
we were beginning to suffer in a small degree from that 
deterioration that Everest climbers dread. We barely 
ventured out of our hole till four o’clock in the 
afternoon, when suddenly the gale died down and the 
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clouds cleared. The horizon retreated froma couple of 
hundred yards to a couple of hundred miles, Longonot, 
fifty miles away, in the centre of the valley to the south 
of Lake Naivasha, was clear-cut and at hand, and almost 
due south of us a thin transparent line, looking a little 
like a half-formed cloud rose high, long after one had 
imagined the earth had curled away. I had seen 
minute, transparent fish, in aquariums as tenuous and 
as translucent, but nothing else so dclicatcly unreal as 
that mountain. At one moment it was there; then it 
was not there; then it was there again. The vague 
outline of that famous sugar-loaf could only belong to 
Kilimanjaro, the highest peak in the continent, 190 
miles away. We walked clumsily, a few hundred yards 
and basked in the warm sunshine, looking at the relief 
map of Africa that was spreading itself before us. We 
could not do much more. 

Next morning we went down to camp. I had not 
seen my unreal silvery shape. I had not had my chance 
and taken it or mucked it. No lion’s roar had made the 
cave to thunder. The Spotted Lion Expedition had not 
slain its lion, and the spotted lion had not eaten its 
expedition. We had merely spent two nights in a hole 
and onc in a hurricane, higher than I think any white 
man has ever been insane enough to hunt by waiting 
in a hole before. We scemed to have a genius for 
setting up that sort of record. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
In Which I Become Colour Conscious 


HE story of the next week’s hunting is very 

swiftly told. We hacked our way through many a 
thick precipitous jungle and found traces of our two 
marozis not once but many times. We learned that 
they never came out on to the moors. Unlike George, 
who after all was probably just an ordinary lion, driven 
by white settlement into the forest, and who roamed a 
wide range of country, they scemcd to cling to the 
shrubs on the upper forest edge and to the dense 
thickets of brambles and hagenia trees, between the 
gorse and the bamboos. In one such place we found 
the spot where they had ambushed an eland and 
dragged it into an even denser patch—how the poor 
beast had ever come to wander so far into the forest I 
do not know—and there for many days they had lain 
and fed. We never found the signs of a full-sized lion 
accompanying these dwarfs, and more and more we 
became certain that our quarry was here if only we 
could get in touch with it. But to find a marozi in this 
country it was necessary to lure it on to kills, and 
kills were very scarce. Bush buck were plentiful but 
difficult to shoot, and it needed more than one to make 
a kill to which any large carnivore was likcly to return. 
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from end to end, blood was found everywhere but no 
dead or wounded beast. Eland were the only game 
available, and by a curious irony they were the only 
animals we were not permitted to shoot, on grounds of 
scarcity. We had killed two, Raymond’s allowance for 
the year—one on the last safari and one on this. Anc 
it was for this reason we had sent the Game Depart- 
ment, who, we believed, knew of our activities, the 
following telegram: 


REQUIRE PERMIT SHOOT ONE ELAND 
LIONS NIBBLING BUT NO KILLS AVAILABLE. 


It was discouraging after three days’ waiting to get 
the following reply when our boys returned from Nyeri: 


WHERE DO YOU WANT TO SHOOT ELANL 
AND WHAT AND WHERE ARE LIONS 
NIBBLING? 


The upshot of all this was that in a day or two our 
lion hunt had become less of a lion hunt than a hunt for 
the wherewithals with which to hunt. We only sightec 
one wherewithal a day. 
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how to treat it, and nothing that we did seemed to be of 
any use. Meanwhile with the few kills available Ray- 
mond and I were still living in holes but not in the 
discomfort of the highest hole in history. ‘That we had 
abandoned as too far from camp, as too physically ex- 
hausting to be practicable, and as likely to bring us the 
scalp only of George, who, we had now decided, was 
not a true marozi. But though we slept two mote 
nights in holes we encountered neither the marozis we 
hoped for, the leopards we expected, nor the rhinos we 
dreaded. We had not enough kills available to cast our 
nets sufficiently wide ever to get a bite. 

Whiskey, who had a greatlove for Raymond, would 
follow us still, though now he followed listlessly and 
his tail was permanently drooped. Once, when at dusk 
the boys had left us to our vigil and were already on 
their way down to camp with the horses and the dogs, 
he trotted back to our hide and sat looking at us 
mournfully. Much as we hated to do it, we had to 
drive him off, for his barking at the approach of a lion 
or a leopard would certainly have scared it. Just after 
sunset we heard a peculiar cry, like the sound of a 
beast in agony. What it could be even Raymond could 
not gucss—nothing visited us that night. But in the 
morning when we got back to camp and found Whiskey 
was not there, we feared the worst. He had caught the 
boys up, they said, and he had been with them in the 
forest, but he must have dropped behind again, for 
they missed him later and, when they called, he had not 
come. They had met a leopard in the trail and we 
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feared that it must have got him. Raymond’s dogs, 
trained in a Spartan school, could take good care of 
themselves, but Whiskey had been alone and sick. And 
then there had been that cry. We had given him up for 
lost when he trotted into camp. His abscess had burst 
and he was feeling fit again. With the peculiar instinct 
of wild beasts—and he was almost a wild beast himself 
—feeling that he was near to death, he had simply 
wanted to be alone. Now that he had recovered he 
came back to us again. Raymond did what he could 
for him and he soon seemed as well as ever. 

It speedily became apparent that the sands of the 
second Aberdare safari were running out. We were 
doing no good whatever and without a reasonable 
supply of meat we should continuc to do no good. We 
would have to live in this appalling wilderness six 
months before we might reasonably expect that luck 
would bring us face to face with the marozis. Even 
then it would probably be only a ficeting chance. 
Raymond’s farm was calling him, our boys were feeling 
the strain of the work, and I was worried about 
business affairs in England. In the end I decided to go 
down to Naivasha to see if there was news for me, to 
get a day or two’s holiday while Raymond scoured the 
country in a last effort to find game. I took with me 
one boy and two ponies and began a short, most 
energetic, and irritating rest. We rode away in the 
afternoon, after a futile effort to murder a bush buck. 
Two miles after I had left the others I halted on a hill- 
top to look back, and the last thing I saw was Raymond 
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upon his black horse vanish from sight behind a clump 
of trees. He was accompanied by an elephant. Both 
werc travelling fast, but from that distance I could not 
make out which was chasing which, nor could the boy 
Mashcria, or at least if he could I failed to understand 
him properly. But that, in his opinion, both the 
elephant and Bwana Hook were going like hell, one 
after the other, there could be no doubt whatever. It 
made an odd last memory to carry down with me. 

After a fifteen-mile ride, at five o’clock we reached 
Major Ward’s farm on the Kinangop, to find that no 
one was at home. My car had drained itself dry of 
petrol and there was none on the farm. I spent the next 
hour or two scouring the plateau, riding from farm to 
farm in the dusk and in the dark, until at last I found 
myself at the Kinangop Nurseries. The managers, Mr. 
Sherwen and his wife, were extremely kind to me. 
I shall always think of their hospitality as typical of all 
that 1s finest in Kenya. Although they had not met mc 
before, and in spite of my deplorable appearance, they 
gave me a bed for the night and a tin of petrol. Next 
morning I drove the fifty miles to Victor, to find no 
news of any real importance awaiting me from 
England. 

Next day, when I had bought two or three things 
we needed at the Naivasha stores, I set about the 
journey back to camp. I arrived at Major Ward’s farm 
at 10 a.m. to find that he had not come back and that 
my ponies had gone. Early that morning someone had 


opened the gate of the field in which they had been 
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placed for safety and—would I believe it—they had run 
away. The story was true—they could show me the 
gate, if need be. They did. It was undoubtedly a gate. 
Where had the horses gonc? I asked. Back to the 
Aberdares, suggested Masheria. He was obviously 
right, for Jifu in particular possesses all the attributes 
of the homing pigeon. “Well, have you sent someone 
to look for themr” I asked. “Oh yes, Bwana,” replied 
the head boy (liberally translated), “‘we have sent a rider 
on horseback to go after them very fast, and another 
boy on foot to walk beside him and sec that he is safe, 
for it is much too dangerous to go alone in the 
mountains.” My Swahili was just sufficient to enable 
me to catch the main drift of the story: it was unfortun- 
ately not good enough to enable me to make scveral 
pertinent remarks which occurred to me at the time. 
Mashcria, however, was equal to the situation. He 
summed up the staff of the Wards in two niccly chosen 
words which both they and I could understand. 
“Bloody savages,” he called them. 

After I had agreed with him we shouldered every- 
thing we could and walked. 


Ten miles later I could not quite make out whether I 
was still as angry as I ought to be or not. Certainly 
I had been made to climb 2,000 feet on foot for no 
good cause. On the other hand, I had been con- 
sistently beating Masheria, whom I had always 
regarded as one of my toughest boys. He puffed and 
mopped his brow (which was certainly moist) and on 
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the steeper places he could not quite keep up. I was 
suspicious of the genuineness of this display, for, 
though he was tough, he was cunning, and Kikuyus 
have no sense of proper pride. He may have just been 
feeling idle, or perhaps he thought with a little more 
flattery I could be made to carry his loads as well as 
mine. If so, I disappointed him, for, though I always 
lap up flattery, I seldom do anything for it. 

Even before we found confirmatory footprints I 
never doubted that Jifu had gone back to camp. Our 
horses belicved that Raymond and I devoted our lives 
to schemes for breaking up the herd. Oftcn we 
succeeded in separating them, but by cunning and 
unwavering determination they had always hitherto 
thwarted our base designs. When of an evening they 
espicd each other afar off they fairly whinnicd with 
triumph to feel that they had baffled us again. And so 
the battle went on. Perhaps I am fanciful to read such 
curious thoughts into the bchaviour of horses. What 
they read into our daily practice of riding seven 
strenuous miles to look at a lump of nasty-smelling 
meat was a ptoblem which I preferred not to consider. 

It was shortly after we had left the footpath that we 
saw the horses on a hillside half a mile away. Three 
natives were in charge of them. Seeing two horses 
straying in the mountains they had gonc after them in 
the hope of winning baksheesh. 

Since my knowledge of Swahili was still so limited I 
played no part in the ensuing conversation and left all 
explanations to Masheria. These explanations did not 
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go as smoothly as I hoped. A heated argument broke 
out which I expected in a little while would all boil 
down to baksheesh. It did not. I stood a little apart, 
dignified and futile, and reflected that never since I 
came to Kenya had I seen quite so villainous a crew. 
They were very dirty and ill-clothced in the tattered cast- 
off rags of white men, a dress which makes nakedness, 
even the unshapely nakedness of the Kikuyu, scem 
sartorially perfect. One of the three was twenty-five, 
and tough, and their leader and spokesman, an older 
man, was pock-marked and piratical. They had, of 
course, no rifles, but I have never seen so many 
hunting knives, pangas and heavy sticks, save in a 
pantomime. They were obviously out for money, but 
they had decided on an unusual way of getting it. The 
normal process is to do the Kikuyu fawn: “Oh, 
Bwana, we are pleased to sce you. We saw your horses 
running away, we chased them for miles and miles, and 
we werc bringing them back to you. Will you give us 
some bakshecsh?” In which case they receive their 
baksheesh and everyone is happy. 

Tradition did not seem likely to be observed on this 
occasion. Money is uscless in the mountains, and I had 
spent my all in Naivasha, but Hook had plenty in camp 
four miles away, and if they cared to come with us 
they would be amply paid. They obviously did not 
care. Their attitude can only be described as menacing. 
They said they did not believe the horses belonged to 
us—although one does not find horses wandering in 
the mountains, followed by a white man and his 
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personal boy unless they belong to each other—and 
they proposed to take them down with them to the 
farm on the Kinangop. Bwana Sherwen would repay 
them lavishly for their industry and honesty. As for 
us, we were lying. 

I had stayed in the background as long as 1 could— 
pethaps a little too long—but now, as this pte- 
posterous proposition filtered at last through my 
linguistic bar, I realised that force majeure was necéssary 
if we were to get back to camp at all that night. I 
normally find it difficult to get annoyed with Kikuyus. 
By temperament I am pacifist and internationalist. But 
now as [ realised that a pock-marked pirate was 
suggesting I should walk for no good reason down the 
eleven miles I had already been made to walk up for no 
good reason, in order to see the very man whose house 
I had left that morning, I found mysclf going all 
British. All sorts of doctrines about Lesser Breeds 
without The Law, over which I had frequently taunted 
the settlers, began to sound like the quintcssence of 
good sense. For the first time in my life I found I was 
looking on three indisputable wogs. I felt waves of 
Patriotism and Colour Consciousness surging through 
me and with them a contempt of all Pigmented Peoples. 
I did not unsling my rifle from my back, in case it 
provokcd a battle then and there, which could only end 
in my murder or trial for murder, and we had no other 
weapons, but I walked up to the pock-marked leader 
who was holding Jifu by a reim and produced the most 
ambitious Swahili sentence that had so far passed my 
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lips. At least it was not exactly Swahili but it was 
thoroughly understood. In Ki-Settler, very roughly, 
“‘Nataka” means “want,” “Kuja” means “‘come” and 
“kkwenda” will do for “go.” The intelligent reader will 
be able to translate the other words for himself. I 
delivered my ultimatum very slowly, very loudly, and 
very, very rudely, and what I said was: 


NATAKA BAKSHEESH, KUJA CAMPI: DON’T 
NATAKA BAKSHEESH THEN KWENDA 
BLOODY HELL. HOP IT. 


I scized Jifu’s head considerably nearer to Jifu than 
the pirate held it and jerked. Jifu gave me no real 
encouragement or assistance—in fact, he viewed us 
with that disappointing impartiality with which 
attractive female animals observe their battling lords— 
but I was stronger than the pirate, so Jifu came with 
me. I did not run, because I considered it unwise, and 
I did not even look back over my shoulder, so anxious 
was I to demonstrate contempt. I walked a hundred 
yards expecting at any moment a panga in my back. 
Masheria, who had made an almost simultaneous grab, 
did not share my scruples, and his story is that they 
stood, all threc together, looking utterly flabbergasted, 
though whether at my Strong Line or, as I suspect, at 
my strong Swahili, 1 have no means of knowing. 
Masheria laughed happily to himself all the way back to 
camp, while I enjoyed the happy glow of the man who 
has worsted wogs. 
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That was the last bright spot. I returned to take 
part in a three-day peter out. Hook’s gambol with the 
elephant had gone off according to plan. He had met it 
at four cross-roads and fairly routed it. But for the rest 
his three days had bcen spent as fruitlessly and un- 
amusingly as mine. His hunt for the wherewithals with 
which to hunt had yielded only a water buck and a 
bush buck. The hundred square miles between the 
track and the upper slopes of Sattima were un- 
accountably devoid of game. We slept two nights in 
holes without result. On one of them I took some- 
thing which disagreed with me and for some time lay 
semi-conscious outside the hole, hardly able to breathe, 
and offering a unique opportunity to the spotted lions 
to finish off their expedition all in one. They did not 
trouble to take it. A bush buck was shot—so Ray- 
mond says—but a rhino took its stand over the body 
and defended it according to the best traditions of our 
nursery soldier tales, and it had to be left in possession 
of the ficld. We photographed another rhino with 
considerable recklessness in the open and without 
retreat, but we remaincd uncharged, and the reward 
of our rashness was only an excellent study in pro- 
tective colouration. In the end we did not even 
crumble up in the pathetic collapse of the first safari. 
We merely petered out. 


Part Five 


CHAPTER ONE 
The Steam-Roller System 


CAN trace a stcady lowering of pride at every stage 

in the spotted lion hunt. In the carly days I had 
been full of a medieval chivalry. Nothing less than 
single combat would have satisfied my soul; the 
memory of that disgraceful Mara river safari was too 
strong. It was some time before I began to realise that 
my desire for a dramatic personal climax was a selfish- 
ness of which I ought to feel ashamed, and that 
hunting trip ideals of sportsmanship had no place in 
even a pseudo-scientific expedition, but by the end of 
the sccond Aberdare safari Raymond knew that I 
would have rejoiced at a blotted lion, however 
remotcly and unheroically blotted. 1 was prepared, like 
Lewis Carroll’s expedition in the Hunting of the Snark: 


“To seek it with thimbles, to seek it with care, 
To seck it with forks and with hope, 
To threaten its life with a railway share, 
To charm it with smiles and soap” 


though naturally I still had dreams of being in at the 
death. 
We had broken camp in a depressed but not 
259 
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defcatist spirit. Quite obviously we were doing no 
good whatever, and in any case further futile dithering 
was for the moment impossible. The boys had had 
more than cnough of it; the horses needed a feed and 
peace and quiet, and Raymond had neglected his farm 
for longer than was wise. “Yes, we’ve got to chuck 
our hands in now,” he said, “but I'll tell you what Pll 
do. The Gandar knows a little more about all this than 
he did. And he can have my boys and my donkeys for 
nothing for as long as he likes and I think I can raise 
him a horse or two. So he can go on hunting spotted 
lions till he catches one or gets bitten. I have evolved 
a plan for the Gandar. It is called the steam-roller 
system .. .” and till far into the night we worked 
upon the details. 

The Steam-Roller System was an extension of the 
Free-Lunch Counter Theory, and it was as American 
in its thoroughness as our erratic skirmishings had so 
far been optimistically amateur. It implicd nothing 
less than laying sicge to the Aberdares. It took into 
account all that we had learned: the psychological 
impracticability of a prolonged hunt in the mountains, 
the impossibility of providing sufficient kills, the 
belief that the successful hunting of a rare beast must 
be based on the multiplication of a series of unlikely 
chances. It was all a little cumbersome, as steam-roller 
systems are, but it seemed logical and inevitable in its 
ruthless certainty. 

Three farms were to be used as bases in the foothills 
of western, northern and north-eastern Sattima 
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respectively. On each of these farms or at least on 
neighbouring farms zebras were a menace, tolerated 
only because of the cost of cartridges. We proposed to 
pay for the shooting of these zebras, to transport them 
by car as far toward the mountains as cars could go 
and then on to their correct positions by donkey. At 
each of these three camps a few competent boys were 
to be in charge of the distribution and inspcction of 
kills. When at last a spotted lion accepted the 
invitation to a free lunch, all the dumps of meat in the 
district were to be collected in one enormous meal and 
the farmer, to whom daily reports were to be made, 
should telegraph to me. I was to wait on Victor 
Mardon’s farm, a central point within easy reach of 
telegrams, and must be ready to dash by car to the 
farm in question, whether it was to Sherwen’s (below 
Maroziland),to Topham’s (a likely district on the north- 
eastern side of the mountain), or to Trent’s on the Pesi 
river (whcre the two spotted lions had been killed). 

If everything ran smoothly I could hope to be in my 
hole the second night after the bait had first been 
taken, and the unfortunate neccssity of one night’s 
delay was more than compensated for by our extension 
of range. Instead of a rather dubious three or four 
kills in one part of the Aberdares we could be certain 
of having fifteen dumps of meat in three widely 
different sectors. Moreover, it was a cheap method 
of hunting and could be continued indefinitely. 

While this organisation was taking shape Raymond 
and I went back to his farm to rest. 
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Life at Nanyuki was a glorious holiday. You woke 
up in the morning to find the sun pouring across the 
verandah where you slept, and to hear the peacock 
screaming unbeautifully from its perch on the garden 
gate. You argucd with two coolly persistent cats over 
the ultimate destiny of the little jug of milk on the tray 
beside your bed. In the end half usually went to the 
cats; half to your morning tea. You then ejected Pog 
from beneath your bed where he was hiding because 
he thought it was dipping day to-day. 

After that you walked out into the centre of a rather 
attractive chaos and stood blinking at “Life on a 
Kenya Farm,” or sought for Raymond’s villainous 
sombrero which, like the helmet of Navarre in 
Macaulay’s poem, towered above the fray and rallied 
the ranks of war. 

Natives and cattle, disreputable dogs, horses and 
donkeys, pigs and chickens, were the animate vocal 
factors in that chaos: the struggle surged round dips 
and drying skins, and milk, and thongs of eland hide 
in process of formation. All manner of things were 
being put together or pulled to bits or hit. Farm- 
yardery jostled so thickly about you that it was some 
time before you realised that it was seasoned by a 
sprinkling of animals that nowhere else in the world 
would be classified as tame. A young baboon would 
rush at you as you came within reach of its chain and 
climb up your back or sit down at your feet and 
search for the ends of your flannel trousers in order to 
turn them down. But you were not wearing flannel 
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trousers, only pyjamas and dressing-slippers, so it 
would have to content itself with plucking patiently at 
the tender hairs that grow about your ankles. 

Or perhaps Nyati would come blundering by, and 
you would realise with dawning horror that this was 
no cow but a perfectly genuine full-grown female 
buffalo. She had spent so much of her life surrounded 
by the herd that, according to Raymond, she had 
come to think of herself as a particularly fine up- 
standing cow. She led a sad sex-starved life, however, 
for the bull would have nothing whatever to do with 
her, and once Raymond ordered his boys to take the 
cattle to graze near the forest from which wild buffaloes 
not infrequently came down. The experiment, after a 
successful beginning, was shattering in its unexpected 
end. Nyati caught the eye of a fine bull who held that 
she was good, but at his approach she was terror- 
stricken. “Look at that horrid great black buffalo 
coming after me,” she snorted, and, metaphorically 
picking up her skirts, led the stampede for home. 
Raymond could always put her to sleep after half a 
minute’s scratching. 

Suddenly from out of the tumult would emerge 
Mrs. Hook leading Amber and Hazel, a delightful pair 
of two-and-a-half-year-old twins, known collectively as 
Amerazel. ... 

“Breakfast is ready,” she would shout. “Where’s the 
old man got to now?” and together you would watch 
his great bulk, shrunk to a tiny speck, receding rapidly, 
generally ata gallop, below the world’s horizon. 
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After breakfast you rode in paper-chases, or failed 
to catch a cheetah, or tried to take as obscure a part 
as you could in one of Raymond’s perilous parodies 
of the ancient sport of Pig-Sticking. 


CHAPTER TWO 
In Which I Do a Very Gallant Act 


= E who follows a pig into thick bush,” said the 

stern old Indian Colonel in “Bengal Lancer”— 
and a sympathetic shudder ran through the audience— 
“is not brave. He is downright foolhardy.” The gory 
orgy of the next five minutes was wasted on me en- 
tirely. I was too busy wondering how I could explain 
pig-sticking as Raymond and I had practised it in 
Kenya in terms that would win the condemnation of 
this ridiculous colonel and yet meet with the approval 
of the regiments he was supposed to represent. 

In India Pig-Sticking (I give it capital letters to 
distinguish the proper form from our most un-pukka 
practices) has won a descrvedly high place in the 
hierarchy of sports. It is a test of horsemanship, of 
skill, of nerve. And it has developed a traditional 
method as inflexible as those rules that govern the turf 
ot a test-match. Kenya is essentially a country of the 
magnificently rough and ready, of the self-respect 
without the dinner jacket. If he cannot pursue a sport 
in an orthodox manner, the settler embraces the 
unotthodox. Before now the ‘‘Vicw Halloo” of an 
M.F.H. has run through a banana prove in pursuit of a 
flying jackal. In Kenya the Indian Pig is missing, but the 
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watt-hog is a not unworthy substitute, and on the 
plains near Nanyuki, where thorn-tree thickets make it 
quite impossible to stick a pig on horscback, Raymond 
has evolved a form of the sport which, if it lacks the 
attistry of true Pig-Sticking, requires perhaps an even 
greater nerve. For the pig is stuck on foot. 

We formed our battle-line upon the plain—Ray- 
mond, myself, four natives, and two of the schoolboys 
then on a semi-official tour of Kenya. All of us were 
mounted except one of the schoolboys who was O.C. 
supplies. He followed behind with us the car, picking 
his way carcfully between punctures. Our armaments 
were of the most primitive type. We had one stick, a 
bamboo tipped with stecl, a little ycllow bitch for 
putting up the pigs, a crow-bar for digging them out if 
necessary. Each man rode a hundred yards or so from 
the next and our battle-line bestraddled one of those 
trickles that is locally called a river. The orders of the 
day werc to dress by the water-course. Where thorn- 
trees grow evcty dozen yards or so it is difficult to keep 
any sort of line, and I was almost relieved to be 
roused from my navigational nightmares to face 
straightforward sudden death by a great shout from 
Abdi. The first minute’s gallop provided a bewildering 
confusion of swerves and ducks in which the quarry 
was often lost to view, for here near Nanyuki the 
danger of the hole in the long grass was replaced by the 
spikes of the thorn-trees. In sclecting a route through 
such country it is essential that rider and horse should 
come to the same decisions, but fortunately there was 
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only one occasion on which Jifu and I had different 
views concerning the proper side on which to pass a 
tree. As usual I had the academic satisfaction of being 
on the correct but losing side. I picked myself up, and 
we were off in time to pursue the hunt across an open 
plain. When the pig had reached cover on the further 
side of this he was prepared to fight and, backing into 
a thicket, waited full of menace, while the dog barked 
furiously a yard ot two away. 

Raymond leaped from his saddle and advanced upon 
the pig, his coat on his left arm, his spear in his right 
hand. There was a second or two of tension as the pig 
made up its mind. Then like a flash it came, and like a 
flash too the spear met it fairly in the heart. So true and 
powerful was the blow, delivered one-handed with the 
weight of both bodies behind it, that the bamboo passed 
clean through the massive body, and broke in two, 
leaving the pig transfixed upon the ground. 

“Well, that’s the end of our stick,” said Raymond. 
“What’s happened to the crow-bar?” 

And without hurry or hesitation, as though he had 
done this sort of thing for years, he advanced upon the 
next bayed and frumious wart-hog, and smote it with 
this weapon to the ground. I had been immensely 
impressed by Raymond’s first performance, and at this 
second successful insanity I felt more than ever like 
Piglet, condemned always to watch others perform the 
deeds I dare not do. Crow-bar against tushes, and 
pound for pound in weight seemed almost Homcric 
in its barbarous fairness. 
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I took the crow-bar in my hands and felt a sad, 
reflected glory. I looked at the lifeless pig and— 
behold—it was no longer lifeless, after all. It was 
opening one eye and looking at us with a slightly 
stunned expression. At that moment I committed the 
miscalculation of my life. Now was the time, I 
decided, when Piglet could safely do His Very Gallant 
Act. For ever I would be able to point at the mask 
upon the wall and say: 

“Oh, Lord yes. Kill ’em with a crow-bar. Always.” 

“All right, Pll finish him off,”’ I said, and advanced 
upon the pig. 

I had hardly spoken when the stunned expression 
was replaced by a look of malicious intelligence. The 
pig jumped to its feet, chased away the dog, planted 
itself squarely, and stood immobile, looking me in the 
eye. Somchow I stopped advancing. The glory 
seemed to have departed from the enterprise. Finishing 
off a half-dead pig with a crow-bar! It was a cowardly, 
an unworthy thing to do. I felt a strong impulse to 
hand the piece of iron back to Raymond and Ict him 
settle his own dirty work, but I was the centre of a 
circle, the gladiatorial hero amid the cheering crowds. 
And everyone was watching. 

I called on the little yellow dog which had distracted 
the pig’s attention for a second when Raymond 
stepped in and smote it. I urged it to jump in and bite 
the pig behind. 

“Good dog,” I said, and “At him!” but it simply 
wapeed its tail. It had done its duty once. There 
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was the quarry safely bayed. The rest of the job was 


ours. 

The moral ascendancy by now had passed to the pig. 
Manifestly it was feeling better every moment, while 
every moment I was fecling worse. When it had 
sufficiently recovered, it gave its tushes a shake or two 
and charged. Not quite as fast as a brand-new pig, of 
course, but still it charged. . . . 

I had always sympathised with the Greek hero who 
had to fight Homeric contests handicapped by The 
Club That None But He Could Wield. It sounded 
such a mighty effort. But I had never realised quite 
what it must have felt like till I tried to heave that 
crow-bar. 

I found myself divided in mind between the six to 
mid-wicket and the pick-axe stroke. The former was 
the mote statcly drive, but if it failed, it would leave me 
hopelessly unbalanced and badly L.B. Wart-hog. It 
allowed no time for recovery. The Pick-Axe Stroke 
had the one great merit that it could be followed in 
case of failure with a sort of Croquet Putt. It would 
leave the weapon between the pig and me. Before I 
really knew what I had decided the bar was descending 
slowly, horribly slowly, more by its own weight than 
in any actual blow. 

There was a dull thud and the advancing nightmare, 
caught behind the ear, flopped in a heap exactly on my 
feet. I have never felt a triumph so Berserkian. 

“Just look at the Gandarl” Raymond was saying. 
“And he says that he’s a Pacifist!” 


CHAPTER THREE 
“If Seven Angry Elephants’ 


HE horse’s hooves faded swiftly, not in rhythmic 
otthodox clock-clocks, but in a confusion of 
slithers, for the trail was steep. It was strange how 
short a distance the sound of tumultuous passage 
carried through these woods. I lay on my back 
between the trunks of two trees that had fallen long 
ago in parallel formation, and above me branches, 
some natural, others deliberately placed crosswise and 
heaped with bamboo fronds, made an opaque roof 
between me and the sky. Yet it was not quite dark in 
the hole—light came in from the window near my 
head that gave upon the kill: it crept in through the 
doorway on my left, formed by an arching root. This 
hide was not a proper job by the standard of Ray- 
mond’s holes; scientific planning played no part in it; 
it was an opportunist affair of scoopings-out and 
touchings-up, less comfortable and Iess roomy—but 
to-night it had only to hold one man instead of two. 
Violent action and quick decisions had come 
abruptly to an end, and before me stretched eternities 
of physical inactivity. Officially at least, spotted lions 
were due. In the morning I had received a message 
from Mr. Sherwen, General Officer Commanding on 
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the Western Sector, below Maroziland, forwarding 
Masheria’s report that lions had taken meat. The 
expected rush had followed: twenty miles of driving 
from Eburru down to Naivasha, ten from Naivasha to 
the foot of the first escarpment, fifteen across the bare 
Kinangop plateau that led to Sherwen’s home: the 
collection of boys and donkeys and spades and extra 
meat and a basket of fruit provided by the kindness of 
Mrs. Sherwen, a five-mile walk through woods to the 
gteat Aberdare Escarpment, and a stiffish climb of a 
mile or so that brought us to the kill. The remnants of 
a couple of legs of zebra were still tethered to a tree, 
and all about them were the footprints of great cats, 
which I maintained were leopards. 

“Yes, these were leopards,” Masheria admitted. 
(He was a bright boy, rather less knowledgeable but no 
more prone to lying than Ali and Arapmaina.) “But 
the marozis came the night before and they will be 
back to-night,” I made the usual allowances and 
decided that perhaps it was worth while sitting up. 
Two hours of tumultuous building had followed, 
during which, floundering helplessly in glutinous 
Swahili, I had cause to be thankful again and again that 
Sherwen had been sufficiently interested to “‘comealong 
and see.” Then, in a twinkling, an end had come to 
bustle. Masheria’s horse had slithered away downhill, 
and loneliness, which had been waiting patiently for 
this moment, pounced. I fclt abandoned and com- 
mitted and altogether inadequate to face a legendary 
monster in the heart of the forest, six miles from any 
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human being. It was a prospect that called for the most 
florid of heroics or for that saving sense of parody on 
which I can usually rely. Instead I felt merely sure that 
I had-been-and-gone-and-done-it. 

The sunset chorus ushered in the hour of pride and 
power, and the light faded through the infinite grada- 
tions I was beginning to know so well. After the 
grasses and the meat had gone it lingered in the leaves, 
and after the leaves had gone it lingered in the sky. 
The silhouetted branches lost their clarity, became un- 
certain, ceased to be. Grasses and meat, leaves, trees 
and sky had united to create one uniform blankness. 
There would be no moon to-night. I turned from the 
window and lay on my back listening, feeling occa- 
sionally for my torch in order to makc sure that it was 
not lost among the blankets, rehearsing the methodical 
but complicated process of turning round and pre- 
parting to shoot in darkness, yet in silence. Halfa dozen 
lines of doggercl verse were forming in my mind. They 
were bascd on that famous and already over-parodied 
stanza of thc Walrus and the Carpenter which deals 
with maids and mops. 


“If seven angry elephants 
Tried hard for half a year, 
Do you suppose,” I asked mysclf, 
“That they could get in here?” 
“T think they MIGHT,” I told myself, 
And turned a little queer. 


I was far less worried by the probability of lions or 
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leopards than by the bare possibility of these elephants. 
Evet since I had been so badly scared the first day out 
on Kenya, the very thought of them had always had a 
bad effect upon my morale. I very much hoped that I 
should not hear them trumpeting half a mile away in 
the darkness of the night or feeding slowly nearer to 
my hole. I had an uncomfortable vision of something 
vast and invisible and angry tearing at the roof and saw 
myself trying to wriggle beneath the fallen trunks like 
a beetle seeking refuge from an entomologist. But no 
elephants trumpeted and gradually I slipped into that 
half-way house that is neither slecping nor waking. If 
I was awake I knew nothing of passing time: if I was 
asleep I still was tense and listening. 

There was something on the kill. I cannot attcmpt 
to describe the sound of a great beast, gnawing a bone 
or tearing at tethered meat. I turned over with infinite 
care till I] lay upon my stomach, dreading even the 
rustling of the blankets. It took me quite a time. The 
rifle barrel already projected from the hole. I found it, 
raised it, placed it upon its rest, brought my cye down 
in line with the unseen sights, felt for the torch, put it 
against the barrel so that it might shine at least upon 
the foresight but not upon the branches of my window, 
tried to grip in my left hand at once both torch and 
rifle. The gobbling paused a moment, began again. 
Whatever it was, it was still there, only eighteen feet 
away, invisible. I switched on the torch. 

It was a leopard, dramatic, unbelievably close, a 
dazzle of vivid black rosettes and white. The light was 
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gteen in its great eyes. It was not easy to focus upon 
it accurately both torch and rifle, but it remained for 
several seconds crouched, immobile, staring at the 
light. I hesitated, making up my mind to shoot. I did 
not want to kill a leopard—but I ought to take all the 
practice I could get. On the other hand, a shot would 
scate the lions if they were near. The torch slipped a 
little. “All right,” I thought, “Tl shoot”; but as J 
aimed again the eyes were suddenly snuffed out, the 
leopard melted into nothingness, It had hardly moved, 
yet it had simply gone. . . . I felt thankful that I had 
been too late to shoot. I would come back later on and 
try for flashlight pictures. 

“Did a lion come?” asked Masheria next morning, 
looking at the meat. 

“No, only a leopard.” 

“You didn’t shoot it?” 

“No, I want photographs of leopards”; and I tried to 
tell him what sort of night I had had, while he looked 
bright and blank in turns. After that we discussed 
England, the size of London, how far it was away, how 
long it took to fly there, whether there wete many 
rhinos and elephants, who did the manual work if there 
were no black boys: at least I thought at the time that 
was what we were talking about. Masheria probably 
would tell quite a differcnt story. We had a good many 
conversations of that kind. 


I came back to my hole after a day or two with 
cameras and a battery and flashlight bulbs and wire, 
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and struggled with these temperamental gadgets for 
many a tearful hour until my portion of the forest 
looked like the aftermath of a May Weck Ball at Cam- 
bridge. Then I decorated my wires with lengths of 
creeper and haloed my flash-bulbs with sprigs of 
bamboo fronds. There was no chance as far as I could 
see that my disguises would deceive the youngest of 
young leopards, but I hoped that they would realise 
that I had done the best I could and would make 
allowances for inexperience. The difficulties of the 
game were infinite. If I had been the White Knight 
himself, I could hardly have been more cluttered up 
with untrustworthy dodges. The cameras had to be 
set on time exposures and I had to rely on three flash- 
bulbs to give the required light for the required period. 
There was no way of testing the soundness of these 
bulbs, for their life began and ended allin one glorious 
one-sixticth of a second. All I could do was to verify 
the efficiency of my connections with test bulbs which 
the photographers had given me. This introduced an 
element of hit or miss, but the risk was an inevitable 
one. I could do nothing about it. The problem of the 
camcras was rather different but infinitely more tricky. 
They had to be put in position, disguised, focused and 
set by day, but since their shutters were open on time 
exposures the lenses must not be uncovered till all was 
dark. As, after five-thirty, I must not leave my hole for 
fear of scaring hypothetical leopards, the only method 
of arranging this neccssitated string. Since the camcras 
were in front of me, between me and the leopard, it was 
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not easy to pull off the covers without twisting the 
cameras or interfering with the leaves that sprouted 
from them like the feathered head-dresses of Red 
Indian braves. I could not afford to have a cock-eyed 
plume, dangling down before their nozzles. After 
these problems had been solved it would be a matter 
of lying still and listening until the gobbling had 
reached the required pitch of continuity. Then I would 
have to make a connection between two loose ends of 
wire quickly and silently in the dark. If these wires 
touched each othcr before the proper time, then 
evetything would have to be done again. 

Promptly at five-thirty I retired delicately to bed, 
and hoped. 

The history of that first attempt at flashlight photo- 
gtaphy is not funny even in retrospect. All through 
the night the leopard and I both did our level best, but 
the complexities of the problem proved too much for 
us. He was a patient sitter. He turned up at six and he 
turned up at half-past ten, and he made once last 
despairing cffort when the first grey of dawn was 
stealing up the sky. On the first occasion my pyro- 
technics failed. The testing bulbs which I had been 
given in Nairobi were of insufficient voltage and my 
batteries were simply incapable of firing three flash- 
bulbs at once. Aftcr he had gone I took out one. After 
he had gone the second time I took out two. After he 
had gone the third time I spent a cold, clear dawn 
wondering whether the light of a single flash-bulb was 
really an adequate substitute for three. Some days later, 
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when I saw the negative, my doubts were justified. The 
ghost of a transparent leopard was chewing an 
ectoplasmic leg of zebra in a forest of cobweb and 
gossamer. 

That disaster acted as a spur. I obtained better 
equipment and returned at intervals to the hide, 
remaining there always for two consecutive nights. 
The leopard was permanently on tap. Every night he 
came, generally more than once, and after a little we 
began to lose that exaggerated respect for each other 
which we had felt at the beginning of our acquaintance. 
At first he fied at the flashing of the light: later he faced 
my squibs with unconcern and I had to turn the torch 
upon him when I wanted to get out and change the 
plates in my cameras and to replace the bulbs, and in 
the end I had to wriggle out of my hole, rattling tins 
and asserting, rather too stridently, I thought, that I was 
the major carnivorous animal and that the kill was 
mine. On my side, too, casualness grew apace. At first 
I used to bar my door laboriously at night, and lie 
awake listening tensely for the visitor whom I never 
saw. The window was left open on the principle that 
if I did not get out of it the leopard could not get in 
and soon I took to falling aslecp with my nose in easy 
Scooping distance, certain that I should awake when 
the gobbling began. Absurdity reached its greatest 
heights when, tired of fighting my way through the 
barricaded door, I took to crawling out of the window, 
a demilitarised zone through which it had becn a con- 
vention that neither of us could pass. At some period 
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in this process of self-extraction I used to find myself 
spread-eagled on my face, the torch in my left hand, a 
shotgun in my right and my mouth in the middle, all 
buried equally and simultaneously in mud. There I 
would lie, spitting and squirming, a prey to any but 
the friendliest of felines. 

It was an uncanny sensation to sit tinkering with 
plates at midnight in the great Aberdare forest, six 
miles from any human being, and to know that the 
leopard was near-by watching. I had to keep my torch 
carefully averted from the field of the cameras on 
which I was at work, and once or twice, as it swung 
through an arc of the forest, its light was reflected in 
unwinking eyes. But the leopard played the game, and, 
having retired its fifty yards, always waited tactfully 
for me to finish my incomprehensible fiddlings. It was 
a nice leopard. 

There were other conventions which we were both 
careful to observe. For my part I never turned my 
gucst away before it had had an appctising (but not a 
satisfying) feed, for I wished it to realise that I was 
quite sincere in my free-lunch counter offer, On 
its side it gobbled quietly, as though there were 
ladies present, in the hope presumably that I would 
not wake up. As I slept only eighteen feet away, 
it must have been an optimist or thought me very 
stupid. 

About 8.30 of 9.0 a.m., I would be aroused from 
contemplations on the ubiquity and penetrative power 
of soil by the arrival of my boy bringing a thermos flask 
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of coffee, a basket of food and a note from Mrs. 
Sherwen. ‘There was usually a spare horse and some- 
times a mule or two, provided not so much by 
Masheria’s foresight as by the tendency of herds to 
come along as well. Every moming they made this 
pilgrimage, snorted at the leg of zebra, studicd me 
solemnly as, bearded and unbcautiful, I was disinterred, 
then trotted happily home again. Masheria only stayed 
long cnough to chat a little and to shake out my 
blankets while I scrawled a note in reply to the 
Sherwens, for somehow, while I was living this queer 
life, I preferred to be alone. The days, which should 
have becn tedious, seemed short. I read a little and 
rested a good deal till the middle of the afternoon, and 
in the end I usually had to hurry to get everything 
ready by five, which was the proper hour at which to 
go to ground. I never stayed more than two nights on 
end, for I was always afraid that telegrams might come 
reporting marozis upon some other kill. Also I found 
the whole process unexpectedly tiring. Although I 
slept, I listened as I slept, and I cannot have got 
sufficient rest at nights. 

There was at times a certain liveliness about my 
patch of forest. 

I have written always “the” leopard because I never 
saw more upon the kill at a time, but once Mashcria 
encountered two and I am convinced there was a 
family of three or four. On one particularly hectic 
night I heard soft footsteps running round my hidc— 
it was the only occasion on which I heard them either 
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come or go. A little later a leopard screamed from 
a point downhill and, shortly afterwards, another called 
above me. Then came a distant gentle crashing and 
a gasping that drew nearer as though some small 
animal, probably an antelope, was blundering down 
toward me in the last stages of exhaustion and emo- 
tion. A few yards before it reached me it swerved 
away, the tumult rose to a sudden sharp crescendo, 
and for the rest of the night I was wakened from 
time to time by sounds in the thickets fifty yards 
away. 

Just as dawn was breaking I heard a hyena call. 
The cry came from uphill and was repeated closer and 
closer, for the beast was following the well-marked 
trail beside which I was lying. There was just sufficient 
light by now for me to use my eyes. A grey shadow 
became mobile among the immobile grey shadows. 
For a pace or two it continued to advance, unconscious 
of the double shock in store. Then several things 
happened to it very quickly. It realiscd that it was 
within a dozen feet of Man, the Terror, plunged 
into the thicket—and bumped the leopard. There 
was a sccond or two of confused volcanic snarlings 
and after that the sound of a beast that fled without 
caring for its pride. I remembered a saying of Ray- 
mond’s: 

“In the forest there is a good deal of biting in the 
bottom, but hardly ever a proper stand-up fight.” 

I have put an easy interpretation on the noises I 
heard, but I am not sure that that interpretation is 
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correct. My impression of the sounds is coloured by 
that interpretation: so is my recollection of the 
sequence of events. I spent the night not so much 
constantly awake as continually waking. In the 
morning I looked half-heartedly for a kill, but I found 
nothing. The thickets were dense and precipitous. 
I had had hardly any proper sleep, and my search was 
unforgivably perfunctory. 

There were other curious events that Ient colour 
to those physically inactive days. A troop of 
Colubus monkeys that clustered in the trees above the 
kill and tried to peep in at my window, dcbating 
hotly whether I was at all and if so what, a little 
unsuspecting bird that became interested in the meat 
and hopped to and fro, sometimes within three or 
four feet of me with a great air of wisdom and sys- 
tematic investigation. Then there was intermittently 
the mouse which lived in my hole and which used to 
play hide-and-seck with me, pecping out of surprising 
crannies within a few inches of my face. It cannot 
have had previous experience of crumbs, but it took 
to them whole-heartedly. I began to suspect that 
the tap-tapping on the highest hole in history had 
probably becn due not to blowing carth but to mice. 
Once a native, a honey-hunter, walking blindly and 
deafly as only a native can, blundered upon me and, 
knowing that he was bent upon illegal aims, inconti- 
nently fled. And once a forest fire, kindled probably 
by such a honey-huntcr, made all one night a glow 
in the moonless sky. 
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It was a strange life, oddly tranquil, oddly strenuous, 
tedious or exhilarating according to a moment’s mood, 
and it brought, as concrete results, preciscly two good 
pictures. 


CHAPTER FOUR 
The Spotted Lions Bite 


EANWHILE the Steam-Roller System was 

rumbling pondcrously and, I hoped, inevitably 
on to victory. Within two weeks of our retreat from 
Sattima the sicge was being pressed upon three sides. 
Sherwen, Masheria and I were keeping a watch upon 
the western scctor. To the north-cast Muller, a Dutch- 
man of the thin and wiry class, maintained a free-lunch 
counter of five splendid kills which beckoned night and 
day to all good marozis. And, on the northern front, 
above Thomson’s Falls, five-fect-two Ali, reading the 
signs as few Kikuyus can, was adding to the mileage 
of the cut-up motor tyres he always wore as shoes. 
We considcred his district the most hopcful of all, for 
it was there that Trent had shot his spotted lions 
and we kept a special Dutchman to send up adequate 
supplics of meat on six of Raymond’s donkeys. There 
was also an Englishman in general charge. His duty 
was to wait passively for reports and telegraph any- 
thing of interest. 

I was never away from Victor Mardon’s farm for 
more than two nights on end. My duty was to stay 
put, to do as little as possible, to play ping-pong, to 
bully Buffalo Smith; to act as the keystone of the 
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expedition. The most important function of a key- 
stone is inactivity: ] was conscious that at no previous 
time in the spotted lion hunt had I been cast for a 
réle for which I was better suited. It has been written 
of Gino Watkins, the greatest of modern explorers, 
that “his gift for sleeping was only equalled by his 
matvellous appetite when there was food about.” 
During January I established claims to be a worthy 
rival. 

Summoned from bed to breakfast on the verandah, 
I used to stagger out in dressing-gown and bedroom 
slippers to eat fried eggs and read my morning mail. 
A letter would have come from Raymond to say that 
Muller’s country had “turned out dud,” that he was 
carrying the offcnsive on to another mountain—Kenya 
—twenty miles to the west of Mcru, near the Kathita 
River, where Dent had seen his lions. Or Sherwen 
would report that the leopard was still on tap or there 
would be a note from Trent to tell me “nothing 
doing.” One letter, of especial interest, told me that 
Muller’s boys, ranging far aficld on Mount Kenya, had 
found a lonely lake, “bean-shaped and very beautiful,” 
unknown to Raymond and the Mount Kenya Society, 
and not to be found on any existing map. 

When I had first got the safari going above Trent’s 
farm I had asked the Englishman-in-charge if leopards 
came to the kills, and in due course I received a wire 
saying that they had bitten. Since I now had my own 
leopards so superlatively on tap, this news was not of 
any gteat importance, but a few days later I decided to 
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pay his camp a visit. Barrie’s Hotel, a charming, red- 
brick building, constructed at great expense in English 
style, is the club, the meeting ground, the unofficial 
Poste Restante of the district of Thomson’s Falls. 
Calling in for an early lunch on my way up to the 
Aberdares, I was surprised to find a note, dated the 
day before, from the Englishman-in-charge. I did not 
know whether to be pleased or horrified as I read: 

“The Lion is still there,” it ran, “on the kill by the 
waterfall.” 

There were thirty-five miles of goodish road between 
me and Trent’s farm, for here, alone in all the Aber- 
dares, is the sudden escarpment replaced by a sweep 
of steadily rising hills. I drove furiously, exasperated 
that some message had gone astray, wondering whether 
the climax had really come; half hoping that it had not, 
that this was an ordinary lion. If this was indeed my 
chance, it looked very much on the way to being 
mucked already. 

The Englishman-in-charge was vague, friendly, and 
a little apprehensive. “I thought you’d have been here 
yesterday or the day before,” he said. “I thought you 
were bound to come when I told you about the 
leopards: otherwise Pd have wired you earlier. Oh, 
yes, Ali says it came again last night. I don’t know 
what sort of lion it is, though, of course.” 

Ten minutes’ conversation with Ali left even my 
linguistic barrier trampled under gesture. There was no 
mistaking the excitement in his eyes. 

“Yes, there are marozis herc all right,” he said (he 
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repeated the story later to Raymond Hook), “and they 
were on the kill last night. I saw them first about two 
weeks ago. I was walking in the woods and I met a 
thief. ‘What are you doing herer’ I said. ‘I’m working 
on So-and-so’s farm,’ he said. ‘Oh no, you’re not,’ I 
told him. ‘What you’re doing is stealing honey.’ 
“Well, what are you doing yourself?’ he answered, so 
I said I was looking for lions. ‘You’re not looking for 
marozis, by any chance?’ he asked. So I said, ‘No, I’m 
not’ (it appears hardly to have been a frank conversa- 
tion), ‘but if there are any here I wouldn’t mind sceing 
them, because people talk a lot of rubbish and I don’t 
believe in them.’ ‘Well, if you'll look over that ridge 
you'll see a couple,’ he replied. 

“So I did and there they were. Oh, Bwana Gandar, 
they were just playing in the sun, doing nothing much. 
They were a male and a female—not cubs. They were 
smaller than a lion and spotted all over. Just like I 
said. And they had whiskers—not a proper mane— 
and they were lighter in build than a lion—much more 
like a cheetah: and if I’d had a rifle I could have shot 
them. And if you’d been here last night you could have 
shot them. They’re on the kill. They’ve been there 
three nights now. Yesterday morning, going up to 
look at it, I saw them in the bushes only a few yards 
away, and they were back again last night.” 

I have never met a more cheerful and wholc-hearted 
liar than Ali. He is always prepared to put up any tale 
of contravene any order for the good of the cause. But 
I had been lied to so many times that I was getting to 
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know the signs, to tell the difference between belief and 
metre optimism, between real and faked enthusiasm. It 
was genuine this time. His eyes were sparkling for all 
that he stood typically and judicially on one spindly 
leg, the other crossed before it, the spread tocs twid- 
dling. He was wild with excitement, pleased with 
himself, furious with the Englishman-in-charge. 

“T told him to send you a telegram,” he said, “but 
he said he had written to you the day before about the 
leopards and that you were sure to come. It wasn’t 
till last night that I could get him to telegraph. He 
thought it was too expensive.” 

It was a very little valley. Down the middle a 
rivulet, ten feet broad, barely a foot in depth, dived 
without warning or added murmur over a model 
waterfall, half hidden in tall trees. Beyond it an amphi- 
theatre of low bush-covered hills hemmed in the stage 
—the single mighty tree, and the meat that lay tied to 
the gorse-bush upon its further side. I had never 
ceased to think of my crazy hunt as though it were a 
steadily unfolding tale, and I wondered whether, after 
all, fate could withhold a climax in such a perfect 
setting. This stage had surcly been chosen—it could 
not just have happened. 

Though it was only early afternoon we had come 
cautiously in case of lions, but the clearing was 
quite empty. The meat was still there—all that was 
left of it—and around it was spoor that did not 
belong to Icopards. We had no doubt that spotted 
lions had been there the night before: we only 
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wondered whether they would return. The E.-in-C. 
was perfectly sure they would. 

We had no time in which to dig a hole, but the 
branches of the tree provided an even better hide. I 
had fortunately had the sense to bring a rope and at 
the end of an hour the flora of the Aberdares was the 
richer for a hammock bearing a quantity of blankets. 
It looked to me as out of place as a model aeroplane 
upon a Christmas tree, but we did great things with leaves 
and branches, and I took some heart from games of 
hide-and-seek that I had played with dogs. In a tree 
your scent is carried elsewhere; you have retired from 
the four-footed world into a new dimension. 

The strange expericnce of sitting up was familiar by 
now. The sudden clamour of the boys’ departure; the 
sudden silence that swallowed up that clamour; the 
softness of the dusk as it stole in beauty through the 
forest. Just before it was quite dark I saw an antelope 
advancing tensely, with many a pause, toward the 
stream. It was a large antelope, larger than a bush buck, 
proud of carriage, with finely sweeping horns; even in 
the half-light at a hundred yards I caught the flash of 
white. There is a chance that I was mistaken, but not, 
I think, a great chance. It is given to few Englishmen 
to sce a Bongo. 

I did not feel sleepy. My view of the kill was perfect, 
though a trifle distant. My torch was fixed efficiently to 
the rifle. If only I had practised assassination on the 
leopard... 

In the morning I experienced a familiar sensation. 
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Lions, replete, are apt to lie up one night and return 
next evening. I therefore stayed a second night in my 
tree, rather pessimistic, very tired. Clouds passed 
across the moon: a light misty rain ran through the 
forest. I buricd my head under a blanket and tried 
to keep awake. 

It was morning before I opened my eyes again. Ali 
had arrived with the horses beneath the tree. There 
had been a visitor—a serval cat. 

Touch was lost, alJ chance of climax gone. It had 
been absurd to hope that lions would return more than 
three nights to such stale meat as this, as absurd as to 
expect a sense of pattern, of artistic values outside the 
story-books. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
I Find Lake Gandar 


HE okapi, the giant hog and the bongo are 

famed for rarity, but Spotted Lions are in quite a 
different class. The natives of the Ituri Forest know 
the ways of the okapi: in the unpeopled Aberdares an 
expedition, lacking local knowledge, must blunder 
from guess to guess. Four weeks of intclligent cam- 
paigning will produce a giant hog: two of illegal 
practices will yicld dividends in bongos, but neither 
friendly natives, nor intelligent working nor the 
legalisation of illegal practices by kindly authority can 
guarantec a spotted lion in one month—or two or six. 
The Ituri forest holds ten thousand okapis, and though 
the Aberdarcs are not so illimitable, they do stretch 
further than from London to Brighton. They hold at 
a wild guess only fifty unusual lions as against 750 
bongos and 1500 giant forest hogs. 

It was no use pretending that whole reservoirs of 
milk had not been spilt. I did not believe that another 
chance would come before I had to leave Kenya for 
home and some modification of the Steam-Roller 
System was necessary. Box traps seemed to be the 
obvious solution. They involved neither cruelty to 
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lions could be presented to the London Zoo, where 
they would play their part in the education of the race, 
stimulating alike the curiosity of children, the inven- 
tiveness of fathers and the grey hairs of harassed 
nurses. I explained this scheme to the Game Depart- 
ment when I was next in Nairobi, and in view of the 
potential scientific importance of a spotted lion, 
Captain Ritchie considered a special dispensation 
justifiable. I left his office with written permission to 
erect “box traps in the Aberdares for the purpose of 
capturing lions.” 

As usual I sought out Raymond: as usual he 
responded to the call. In the days when leopard 
trapping still was legal he and Ali had been profes- 
sionals at the trade, and within four days of his arrival 
in camp a wooden contraption fourteen feet in length 
was bestriding the track in the glade beside the water- 
fall. It was “a miracle of rare device.” Both in appear- 
ance and in theory it resembled a glorified mouse-trap. 
It was built in the shape of a tunnel whose flooring and 
walls were of wood, and the meat was suspended from 
the centre of the ceiling by the inevitable thongs of 
eland hide. In attempting to seize this meat the lion 
necessarily would place its feet upon a loose platform, 
a nail would be jerked from a groove, the doors at each 
end would fall. If dead bait failed provision was made 
for live, but both from humanitarian and economical 
principles we took unparalleled steps for the safcty 
of our decoy. A palisaded excrescence shaped like 
the Albert Hall appeared to open into the main 
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compartment, but an intervening row of stakes con- 
verted sudden death into an interesting experience such 
as a goat might be proud of all its life. 

On the fourth day Raymond stood back and viewed 
his handicraft, looking more authentically than ever 
the head-gardener whose herbaceous border is nicely 
taking shape. 

“Now,” he said proudly, “‘that is really beginning 
to look like a trap at last.” 

I ventured to suggest that he had hit on the only 
criticism. 

“But aren’t you going to disguise it with branches 
at all?” I asked. “Surely you can’t expect even the 
most zoo-minded animals to go walking into that.” 

“IT can only tell you that they do,” said Raymond, 
and the masscd battalions of twenty-two years’ experi- 
ence in Kenya came smartly to the salute. “It is alla 
matter of psychology. They know perfectly well that 
we have put it up, but they think we’ve done it to keep 
them off our kills. When they find the way in they 
think they are being clever. Ali and I have caught 
quantities of leopards in traps like that except that we 
only used to give them one entrance and so they used 
to have to put their heads into a deep dark hole. 
We’ve built this with two ways in so that a marozi 
wishing to pay his respects to you won’t even have 
to do that.” 

I remained at heart entirely unconvinced. It had 
always seemed to me that, just as Ali’s tracking was 
inferior to that of the Red Indians of fiction, so a Kenya 
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white hunter’s methods were more hit or miss than 
those of the Hudson Bay trapper. In dealing with a 
charging elephant he is incomparable, but too much 
milk and honey do not make for efficient husbandry. 
It is a serious matter for a polar bear if it muffs a scal 
at a blowhole in the ice, but at the zoo it has only to 
sit upon its hind legs to provoke a shower of buns. 
It doesn’t matter very much if eighty per cent drop 
down into the area. Enough will find their mark. I 
would have liked to have crcated a botanical gardens 
around and in the traps, to have catered for the spotted 
lions that suffered from claustrophobia as well as for 
those that saw nothing distasteful in sur-terranean 
burrows. But just for once I felt a little weary of 
having my way and finding I was wrong. 

“All right,” I said, a trifle wistfully: then secing 
Raymond’s look of blank amazement: ‘Tell me, do all 
your other clients argue with you quite so much as 
I dor” 

“T will confine myself to saying this,” said Raymond. 
“The faith of the average client in his white hunter is 
simply touching. But then,” he added as an after- 
thought, “they haven’t seen me at work for quite so 
long as you have.” 

We returned to Raymond’s farm. 


I have always held the most rigorously romantic 
views about discovery. The finding of an unknown 
beast should be a personal and self-contained adventure. 
The explorer should encounter his monster preferably 
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by moonlight, he should track it himself and run it 
down himself, and catch it by the tail himself and tie 
it up himself much in the way that Raymond captures 
cheetahs. 

Outside the story-books the cast is wider, the 
Sequence more confused, the action less dramatic. 
The heroes are numerous: thcy come and go: they are 
not particularly heroic. They include the man who first 
hears rumours of the monster and the man who sees 
the skin, the Government patrol that, running short 
of food, kills and eats several monsters in an off-hand 
manner and thinks no mote about it; the zoologist who 
deduces that perhaps the beast cxists. 

An expedition starts out, accompanied by fanfares 
of ballyhoo, and returns with less ballyhoo and, under 
pressure, a well-documented account of a capsized raft 
and two captive monstcrs lost in a bottomless whirl- 
pool. This rouses such interest that at last the Lord 
John Roxton of the age responds to the crisis. With 
breathless vigour he fights his way through the swamps 
and sand, over the limestone cliffs, into the monster’s 
haunts. With unerring instinct he plumps upon a 
native who kceps a young monster as a pet and after 
much bargaining obtains it for three and eightpence or 
two sticks of tobacco, and returns to England with 
his prize and his typical reticence. The Ministry of 
Agriculture, however, banns the importation of 
monsters into England, the Captain cannot have it 
cluttcring up his ship, and it generally dics one foggy 
afternoon in the East India Docks. It is subsequently 
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discovered from old prints that just such monsters 
were on view in travelling menagerics up and down 
England in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
Interest petcrs out. 

I have much the same regrets over geographical 
discovery. No climax that does not smack of Darien 
seems to me to be quite real. The explorer after hard- 
ships should top his limestone cliffs and “an amazing 
vista should greet his astonished eyes.” The happening 
should be personal and unexpected, yet it must not be 
a matter of mere luck. It must be based on deduction 
ot intuition, but not on anything so definite as previous 
information, even the information of savages. And, 
whatever else he does or does not do, the explorer must 
not be informed by his boys that fifteen miles from 
camp there is a lonely lake, “bean-shaped and very 
beautiful,” and having satisfied himself that it is as yet 
unreported, decide to go up and discover it on 
Thursday. 

Yet apparently Iam a genuine discoverer, and La ke 
Gandar is my lake, and this is how I found it. 

It took two days to get there. The forest belt was 
very thin above Muller’s camp on Kenya and, in a 
month of laying baits for spotted lions, he had 
learned his way about it. After only three hours’ 
climbing, the walls of space performed their awaited 
miracle and fell back from a hundred feet to perhaps 
a hundred miles, but we found there was still a long 
way for us to go. Twenty miles off the snowy peaks 
of Nelion and Batian beckoned like some fairy-tale of 
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gleaming palaces from beyond their long-winded 
preface of rolling moors. From them a fifteen-mile 
spurt ran down gently to a mere cleven thousand five 
hundred fcet, and gathered itself together again in one 
final skyward curve. Long afterwards I learned that 
this was Ithanguni, but at the time I only saw a flattish 
peak and, near the summit of that peak, a dim hori- 
zontal line that might mark the lip of a desolate lake. 

Ithanguni was perhaps ten miles away. Its base was 
little higher than the point from which we viewed it, 
for, on this north-eastern section of the mountain, the 
long slow rolls attained a Iength and slowness incom- 
patible with any normal conception of a mountain. 
Yet there could be no difficulty over landmarks. Mid- 
way between us and our goal, a little to the left of the 
direct line, a huge circular wart of rock towered sym- 
metrically in kopje style and marked the “half-way 
there.” 

We called it—not very originally—Table Mountain. 

It looked to be the plainest of plain sailing, but I 
had done cnough of mountain travel now to know 
that it would be nothing of the sort; the tributarics of 
the Kathita* would sce to that. It was difficult to 
detect the whereabouts of a main channel, if a main 
channel existed, in this most unexpected crinkled flat- 
ness, but we assumed that it must rise somewhcre near 
the peak of Kenya and flow from right to left across our 
front, between us and Ithanguni. 

It was difficult to know what line to take, for, having 


* A river which drains the north-eastern slopes of Mount Kenya. 
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pointed out the mountain, our guides bccame as 
gloriously uncertain as only a famous British sport 
and an African native can. No, after all they had not 
actually visited the lake on this safari. They had been 
there many years ago from the Meru side—or would 
it be from Embu—but they had seen the peak from 
this very point, and they thought that they remem- 
bered. Muller and I made our gucss and started down 
a gentle slope. 

We made at first our usual ominously excellent pro- 
gress. I had doubted Muller’s capacity as a walker, for 
though he was thin and wiry he must be nearing fifty, 
but he strode out, with a long, sure swing, which I 
found hard to rival. We went ahead of the small safari, 
and found passable fords through the usual boggy 
streams, in which our four donkeys floundered, though 
not unduly. As the afternoon wore on, however, these 
streams changed in character: they sank deeper and 
deeper into the ground: they became cracks only three 
ot four feet wide, but thirty feet in depth: we could 
only dimly see the dark swift-running water. These 
cracks could easily be leaped by men, but they provided 
an impassable obstacle to laden donkcys and we would 
have had to have abandoned our transport had they 
not been spanned at intervals by arches of earth from 
beneath which rumblings came. The donkcys did not 
share our confidence, but we always got them across 
by a judicious mixture of hypocritical wheedlings and 
blusterings and bluff. 

Two hours before the ending of a glorious day we 
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topped a rise beyond which the land sloped gently 
down to Table Mountain’s base, and then we made 
our joint, our personal, our unexpected discovery. It 
was only a tarn, a very little tarn; even in the Lake Dis- 
trict it would have excited no great remark; it was not 
particularly beautiful, it was of no conceivable scientific 
importance, but it was definitely neither a puddle nor 
a pond, and it was of our own finding. There it lay, 
cupped at the base of the symmetrical kopje, facing 
toward Ithanguni. It was not known to any map: it 
was not known to any white man; it was not known 
even to the boys: we saw it first: we found it.* 

I decided that we would camp beside the tarn that 
night and we swept down upon it swiftly, energetically, 
anxious to look and see. As we descended, its waters 
retired behind their banks, but we knew we were not 
more than three hundred yards away when we became 
aware of a sudden stupendous hitch. It would not be 
literally true to say that we nearly fell into the Kathita 
river, for Muller and I were suspicious folk, but we 
certainly had not bargained for the chasm which opened 
at our fect. There it lurked, a sudden crack in the 
ironically smooth surface of the ground. Beyond the 
earth continued as if nothing had happened, but be- 
tween us and the tarn a gulf was fixed only forty feet 
wide, but a hundred fcet in depth. It began to look as 
if lake-finding might prove to be as difficult as lion- 
finding, as if once again I was about to meet with that 
failure so seldom encountered by travellers in print. 


* Since named by the East African Mountain Society “Lake Mittelholzer.”” 
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In the Middle Ages, our Table Mountain would have 
been an impregnable fortress: it was by no means cer- 
tain that Muller and I could storm it undefended now. 

There is one practical advantage that the geographical 
explorer has over the zoological: lakes stay put; they 
cannot get up and go. To me, however, the time factor 
was desperately important. My passage was booked on 
Impcrial Airways: there would not be a vacant place 
for weeks, and I had already stayed in Kenya far longer 
than I should. If this attempt failed, I could not make 
another. I should have to return to England with the 
tale of a nebulous lake to place beside my talc of a 
nebulous lion. 

Just where we had hit the Kathita gorge two tribu- 
taries joined. Muller and I were able to cross the first, 
and while the boys were pitching camp, we followed 
the main channel a mile or more upstream, towards its 
distant source. In the course of that mile it became 
narrower and deeper and in the end it split into two 
main channels, one sceming to rise on the spur toward 
Ithanguni, the other from a point near the peak: itself. 
The tongue of land between them was abrupt and 
precipitous like a slice of Cheddar cheese. We returned 
to camp as darkness fcll with memories of dark depths, 
and white foam, of overhanging cliffs, of a kind of 
chasm in which the waters poured and of one place 
where it was just possible that we might be able to 
climb both down and up. Everyone went to sleep, 
the donkcys, poor beasts inadequately watered, and 
we on a note of interrogation. 
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In the morning our drinking water was a lump of 
ice. We werc up carly, prospecting down-stream and 
there at the last possible moment before the vast ram- 
part of Table Mountain added its stecpness to the 
problems of the moat we found a comparatively easy 
crossing. It was impracticable for donkeys, but that 
was no grcat matter. The tarn and lake could be visited 
and mapped and photographed all in a single day: two 
boys could carry the little we required. That little 
included a basket of food for lunch, a camera, a com- 
pass and a rifle. I had insisted upon this rifle. 

“What do you want it for?” the boys had asked and 
had smiled broadly at my reply: “To shoot marozis”— 
not because they did not believe in them, but because 
they knew my desire was as likcly to be realised as is 
the average mother’s ambition that her son should be 
Prime Minister. There is no inherent impossibility, but 
imsurance companies would bet heavily against it. I 
smiled too. I was quite aware of the odds, but I knew 
that if I did encounter a marozi and I had left my rifle 
behind I should feel neither happy nor proud. 

The tarn was not quite desolate. It lay cupped like a 
drinking bow] at the foot of the scarred precipices of 
Table Mountain, and on its banks grew lobclias and giant 
groundsc] and a thin curtaining of burnt-out brush- 
wood, On its waters two or three small and unidenti- 
fied aquatic birds were swimming. In Muller’s opinion 
these were “dugs”’ and it was not until two or three 
days later that I realised that this identification was less a 
triumph of ornithological lore than a mispronunciation. 
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From the tarn the lake appeared to lie about 1500 feet 
higher up the mountain and almost due magnetic 
south. A gentle rise of two miles and a steeper climb 
of one brought us over the lowcr lip and in sight of the 
lake at last. The scene was rather striking. The lake 
was a quarter to half a mile in length and two hundred 
yards across at its widest point. On three sides, to the 
cast, north and west, the lip of the volcano curled 
around it in the shape of an amphitheatre. To the 
south, beyond a few yards of talus and tumbled rocks, 
the cliffs rose shcer for two or three hundred feet, and 
from where we stood we could look the Iength of the 
lake and see, almost framed above its low western rim, 
the snow-clad peak of Kenya. 

Even in the sunshine it was not a friendly lake. 
“Bean-shaped” applied: “beautiful” did not. Yet there 
was a quality of frightening grandeur in its austerity, 
its lifelessncss. The thin burnt scrub—it was thinner 
than ever here—the crumbled rocks, the crumbling 
soil, the occasional fantastic groundsels, made a chalice 
fit to hold these reluctantly shining waters. There were 
no footprints by the marge: no birds swam. 

Behind me the view was stupendous. Table Moun- 
tain was at my fect and many anothcr foothill. Beyond 
these again the forest stretched and swirled and ran out 
into sun-scorched plains that fell away through three 
hundred miles of gathering haze to the Abyssinian 
border. 

I spent an hour taking photographs and compass 
bearings and, while tca was boiling, climbed down to 
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the lake. No streams flowed into it and none flowed 
out, at least above ground level. It appeared to have 
little seasonal rise and fall, but at the western end there 
was a little sandy beach rimmed by a white deposit 
which looked like soda but which was actually only 
froth. The water felt soft and deceptively warm. 

After lunch I sat for a long time in the sun just out 
of sight of the lake, upon its western rim. Before me 
was spread the panorama of Kenya’s eastern and north- 
eastern slopes. There, an unconvincing fifteen miles 
away, clear-cut, minute, was the peak up which Shipton 
had struggled and beyond it the dark grey storm-clouds 
were beginning to glower, forming in nothingness, 
chasing the sunlight from the snow. As they passed 
between me and the summit and opened a little and 
closed more firmly in, I felt that I was saying good-bye 
to more than a mountain peak. Somewhere between 
me and that peak, or somewhere between me and the 
sun-scorched plains, were marozis, only one or two 
and hidden from me but there, as surely as this lake 
was there, though far more difficult to find. 

All sense of size had gone from the world. So bright 
and clear was my quarter of the mountain that it had 
become a model of itself. It seemed impossible that 
these moors could conceal a living thing in their tiny 
curves and crinkles. And the forest behind me, the 
triangle of greenery running down to Meru Boma— 
sutely it was too small, too insignificant to hold a 
spotted lion. Yet that miniature forest was as popu- 
lous as an English city. A thousand Lilliputian 
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elephants, hundreds of tiny rhinos peopled it. Leo- 
pards and bush bucks in numbers not to be guessed, toy 
zoological rarities like the giant forest hog were 
stalking down their thread-like city ways. I felt I was 
back in that hour cight months ago when first I had 
flown above that forest and had yielded to its call. 
Since then I had entered in, had become an insect 
among insects, had crawled through the tufts of that 
Persian carpet of coruscating grecns, and dodged and 
tracked and fought with midget monsters that crashed 
and thundered in their petty might. And still the enig- 
matic greenery curled around me and below me, and 
still the moorlands rolled in loneliness above my head. 

Storm-clouds were beating up. The peak had gone: 
the southern sky was dark. Dim streamers of mist 
floated between me and the cliffs above the lake. The 
air was chilly now, chilly and grey. It was time to say 
good-bye to a quest and go. 


“Why! If it isn’t the Gandar!” said Tony Lapage.* 

“Lovely Gandar,” chorused Amerazel in their 
normal greeting. 

They were grouped around Nyati. The great black 
buffalo was standing there, her eyes closed in ecstasies 
of bliss, while Raymond’s hand played about her 
nozzle, her neck, her sides. 

“Did you find Lake Gandar?”’ he asked. 

a | di d.”? 


* Nephew of Mrs. Hook. 
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‘And did you shoot a marozi?”’ 

“T did not.” 

“No life at all by the lake?” 

“It was much too high. There were one or two 
birds on the tarn, though. I didn’t know what they 
were, but Muller said they were ‘dugs.’? What are 
dugs?”’ and even as I spoke I began to realise .. . 

“Dugs,” said Raymond. . . . “Why, Amerazel, the 
Gandar is indubitably blushing.” 

When I had packed, we had tea. 

From Raymond’s verandah an alleyway of grass was 
bounded by flower-beds, reddish-brown, inscrutable, 
turned-up and sown. Occasional sprouting tufts of 
things were peering up trustfully at the strange world 
of light. To me they constituted less a promise of 
future glory than a challenge to present effort, an 
opportunity in my last half-hour with Raymond to 
redeem the ignominy of Gandar’s Leap. Two twelve- 
feet-long jumps and between them a three-feet landing 
ground offered an irresistible problem in footwork: 
I negotiated it safcly, regaining much of the “face” [had 
lost over that incident in the Aberdares. Raymond had 
not protested at the jeopardy in which I had placed his 
flower-beds, and now the regrettable western mood of 
emulation seized upon him. The crash and thunder of 
his fourteen stone made the whole earth shake with the 
majesty of his passage. By a miracle the tufts of things 
still peered. Shuddering at the forces which I had 
loosed, I thanked my stars that the madness had done 
no harm. But I had reckoned without Amerazel. 
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“Babies want to jump too,” they insisted. 

“All right,” said Raymond, and forthwith ran amuck. 
Taking one of their hands in each of his, he charged the 
bed at full gallop. There was no real jump. There was 
no real attempt at a jump. They just ran through the 
beds and chortled with delight, and after they had 
done it they did it again and again. The tufts of things 
no longer peered. The flower-bed began to look like 
the Treaty of Versailles. 

T left them to it. Beyond the gate my Ford V.8 was 
packed up, ready to go. Islunk into my seat and drove 
away, catrying with me a last memory of the villainous 
sombrero, gaiters and red knees of a head gardener 
gone berserk, who dangled a twin from either mighty 
arm, and ploughed his way with mushy thuds through 
a shower-bath of soil. 


Epilogue 


STALEMATE 


HERE are three main classes of joke about the 

spotted lion. There is the bilious joke; there is 
the chicken-pox joke, and there is the cross-with-a- 
leopard joke. I had not been in England three 
weeks before I knew them all, before I could almost 
tell which one of them was coming by the look in the 
fellow’s cye. 

The newspapers welcomed spotted lions gladly and 
dealt with them in accordance with their respective 
hues. Most of them decided to adopt the hard-headed, 
common-sense, come-come-Mr.-Gandar-Dower atti- 
tude, and talked judicially or sarcastically about the 
scepticism of competent zoologists. Others discovered 
that the subject lent itself to humorous treatment. 
“DOUR DOWER SPOTS SPOTTED LION” took, 
I think, the bun for headlines. 

The Field was disposed to take the matter seriously 
and published two articles in which I endeavoured to 
give as fair an account of the position as was within my 
power. These articles brought me some perfunctory 
questions and a good deal of less perfunctory advice. 
They had been agnostic in tone, but the fact that I had 
adopted no position did not save that position from 
intensive attack. Unbelievers divided themselves 
mainly into two classes: those who knew and those who 
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did not know that lion cubs were spotted. “Spotted 
Lions,” wrote the former. “Don’t be so ridiculous.” 
“Spotted Lions?” wrote the latter. ““Why—of coursel” 
A mutual introduction proved by far the best defence. 
I reccived a good many other Ictters, helpful and un- 
helpful, diverse and interesting. There were the people 
who had seen a very spotted but otherwise normal lion 
on, for example, the Serengetti Plains. There were the 
people who didn’t want to discourage me or anything, 
but they had hunted lions for twenty years in Kenya, 
no, not actually in the Aberdares. . . . There was the 
lady who knew a man who had met a lion that looked 
like a jaguar in the Virunga Mountains, and there 
was the lady who wanted to know why I was making 
such a fuss about the ordinary common or garden 
Spotted Lion of the Aberdares which everybody had 
known about for years.* 

And there were a few whose information was of 
especial valuc: Colonel Meinertzhagen, the dis- 
coverer of the giant hog, who had encountered 
rumours of the spotted lions as far back as 1903, and 
Major Orde Brown, who had had described to him the 
“lion-like forest cheetah” that the natives of Embu 
swote lived on south-eastern Kenya; Captain Pitman of 
Uganda, who went to great trouble to set enquiries 
afoot on Ruwenzori and the Mufumbiro Mountains in 
the south-west of the Protectorate. 

The more competent the zoologist, I found, the less 


* Her late brother, a hunter, had always held that the lion of the 
Aberdares differed from the normal type. 
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he bristled with scientific scepticism. Captain Ritchie, the 
Game Warden of Kenya Colony, wrote of the Spotted 
Lions in his game report, and the British Museum were 
most interested in the skin of Trent’s young male, 
which I had brought back with me to England. Mr. 
Pocock pronounced the skin to be that of a lion prob- 
ably three years old, and held that the spots were con- 
siderably more marked than those of any lion skin that 
he had seen before. Naturally he could not go further 
until skulls and skeletons had been produced, but he 
told me exactly what would and what would not 
constitute official evidence, and encouraged me to go 
on till I got it. 

Six months went by. Leopard after leopard was 
caught in the lion traps. Lions, Spotted Lions, were 
reported by my boys to have sniffed around these 
traps, to have stood at the very doorway, but they had 
not gone inside; I began to realise that they would 
never go inside, that the Steam-Roller System was 
developing into a Five-Year Plan. 

In the end I decided to go back. 

The story of that visit to Africa has no place in this 
book. Some day perhaps I shall tell the tale of how I 
journeyed into the Mufumbiro Mountains whence the 
story had come of jaguar-like lions that dwelt in the 
gorilla country. Of how I climbed Nyamlagira, an 
active volcano that glares theatrically out into the 
Congo night, and picked a precarious but by no means 
perilous path across the crater itself between cones of 
molten lava and clouds of sulphur smoke. Of how 
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after many failures Ali and I captured the first speci- 
mens of the giant forest hog, a monstrous pig five 
hundred pounds in weight that had never before 
appeared in any zoo. Of how in the end Raymond and 
I came back to the Aberdares and for two months 
hunted northern and north-western Sattima with a 
hideous efficiency. We made none of the blunders of 
our previous safaris. We operated in the manner 
grand. We had two other camps beside our own, each 
under the control of an experienced white man. Each 
of these camps patrolled a line of kills, shot on the 
plains by a Dutchman, Zacchy Crous, and transported 
by Hook’s pack ponies into their proper places. We 
collected a pack of fifteen hunting dogs—a poor lot at 
following scent, but fearless and the best available. We 
constructed new and better traps, with huge doors, 
8 fect by 6 fect, with walls of wire and metal rendered 
almost invisible by woven creepers and by live bushes 
planted both inside and out. We took three bugles for 
putposes of co-ordination and for Raymond to play 
with when bored, and a box of valerian for attracting 
Greater Cats. And we carried football nets and a deep- 
sea fishing net for capturing bayed marozis and giant 
hogs. All that the law allowed us to take we took. 
Every trick that the law allowed us to play we played. 
We fought Homeric battles with the giant hogs. We 
mapped rather sketchily the peak of Sattima.* Our lion 
traps caught two buzzards, one native dog, a hyena 
and at last the great George himself, who broke his way 


* But less sketchily, we believe, than our predecessors. 
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to freedom. In accordance with my usual practice I was 
charged and routed by an angry elephant: in accordance 
with Raymond’s he charged and routed an angry rhino. 
All of which was not without interest in its way, but it 
has no place in this book, for no lion other than 
George came to a single kill, and spoor that could have 
belonged to a spotted lion was found only twice in all 
that section of the Aberdares—and that before our 
plaster of Paris came. 

And so it is on a note of sheer futility that this story 
of the spotted lion ends. I have sought and I have 
not found: not because there is nothing there to find 
but because the task has proved too much for me. 
Somewhere amid the gorges of Mount Sattima, some- 
where amid the giant heather of Kenya above Embu 
or Meru, somewhere perhaps among the bamboos and 
bogland of the Mufumbiro Mountains lives what may 
prove to be the last of the world’s zoological wonders. 
Whether that wonder is as great as Raymond thinks, 
how fat the marozi differs from the ordinary lion, I still 
cannot tell, but that it is there the evidence does not 
leave room for doubt. It makes me a little sad to think 
of the opportunity that has been mine, of the thrilling 
climax to which this book might have come. If only 
the Englishman-in-charge had sent a telepram, if only 
perhaps on some occasion Raymond or I had looked 
the proper way. If only in the first place I had built in 
the Northern Aberdares the elaborate traps which I 
have constructed now. 

I am afraid I have made the mistake of allowing 
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myself to dream; I have heard the thunder of _ 
horses’ hooves, Raymond’s ‘“‘saa saa... saa,’ 
the barking of the dogs; I have woken up at night to 
hear the crunch of bones and flash my torch upon the 
silvery shape, half lion and yet not lion. But now for 
awhile I must leave Africa and face a bitter fact. I have 
failed to end this quest as I had hoped. All that we did 
has brought no climax of success, no climax of failure, 
just a peter out. 

And yet there has been a joy in the search, in the 
battling with the rain and bogs, in the skirmishes with 
elephant and rhino, in the hunt of the giant hog, in 
immense distances viewed from immense heights, in 
light and shade striking down a forest glade, in the 
spur of a quest that has proved a worthy quest, above 
all in the friendship of a splendid man. These months 
have been the best of my young life and no safari of a 
more normal nature, however successful, could have 
given them to me. Some day—for my traps are still 
open, watched and baited, a telegram may come— 
some day perhaps I shall return to Africa and take up 
again what is surely the longest hunt for an animal the 
world has ever known. If I do I hope, and think, that 
Raymond will be there. 


FINIS 


Appendices 


NOTE ON THE SPOTTED LION OF THE 
ABERDARES 


By R. I. Pocock, F.R.S. 
(Zoological Department, Natural History Museum) 


EVERAL years ago I made a special study of 

Asiatic and African Lions and was consequently 
greatly interested to read in the Fiedd Mr. Gandar 
Dower’s account of the “‘Spotted” lions for which he 
was searching at about 11,000 feet in the forest of 
the Aberdare Mountains. In response to a letter I 
wrotc to him on the subject, he very kindly brought a 
skin and skull on his return to England to the Natural 
History Museum and left them in my charge for 
examination and comparison with the skins and skulls 
in the national collection, hoping to secure additional 
specimens at no distant date. 

A glance at the dressed skin fully justified his claim 
that it is a remarkable specimen owing to the distinct- 
ness of the spots in a beast of its size. It is a male, 
measuring approximately:—head and body 5 ft. ro} in., 
tail, without the terminal hairs of the tuft, 2 ft. 9 in., 
making a total of about 8 ft. 8 in. This is of course 
small for adult East African lions, of which the dressed 
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skins may surpass 10 ft. over all. From its size I 
guessed it to be about three years old, a year or more 
short of full size. 

There is nothing particularly noticeable in its mane, 
which is smal] and, except on the cheeks, consists of a 
mixture of tawny, grey and black hairs, the longest up 
to about 5 in. in length. The mane, however, cannot 
be trusted as an indication of age, since some adult 
East African lions carry full “black” manes, whereas 
others, like Patterson’s “man-eaters” of Tsavo, may 
be maneless, cvery gradation occurting between the 
two extremes. Nor does the general colour call for 
special comment. It is palish tawny with a grey cast 
over the flanks, but richer, more ochreous tawny on 
the mid-line of the back from the withers to the 
croup. 

As above stated, the peculiarity of the skin lies in the 
distinctness of its pattern of spots, consisting of large 
“jaguarine” rosettes arranged in obliquely vertical 
lines and extending over the flanks, shoulders and 
thighs up to the darker spinal area where they dis- 
appear. They are irregular in size and shape, the 
largest measuring 85 by 45 or 65 by 65 mm. in 
diameter. Their general hue is pale grcyish-brown, 
with slightly darkened centres, but at the periphery 
they are thrown into relief by the paler tint of the 
spaces between them. On the pale cream-buff belly, 
the solid richer buff spots stand out tolerably clearly. 
The legs are covered with solid spots, more distinct 
than the rosettes of the flanks, and on the hind legs 
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they are more scattered and a deeper, more smoky 
grey tint than on the fore legs. 

As is well known, lion-cubs at birth generally, but 
not always, show a pattern of spots or stripes supposed, 
probably correctly, to be the remnants of an ancestral 
pattern transmitted from the time when lions were 
denizens of forests or jungles. In nearly all cases this 
juvenile pattern vanishes at three or four months on the 
body, but persists longer on the belly and legs and may 
sometimes be visible on those parts at maturity, 
espccially apparently in some lionesses from East 
Africa. Mr. Gandar Dower’s lion-skin is quite ex- 
ceptional in this respect. In the large number of skins, 
young and adult of both sexes from Somaliland, Kenya 
Colony, Tanganyika Territory and Uganda in the 
British Museum, there is no skin like it. Nor is there 
any mention of the spotted pattern being a feature in a 
series of nearly sixty skins from various localities in 
Kenya, preserved in the United States National 
Museum and described in 1918. But the female of a 
pair from Masailand, described in 1895, was said to 
show round yellowish spots on the sides of the body, 
and in Rowland Ward’s The Game Animals of Africa, 
P- 423, 1908, there is a reproduced photograph of a 
Masai lioness, formerly exhibited in the Berlin 
Zoological Gardens, which appears to resemble 
tolerably closely Mr. Gandar Dowet’s specimen in the 
extension, size and distinctness of the pattern. But 
since the spots on the under side are much deeper in 
hue, appearing black, it is perhaps probable that those 
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on the flanks were also emphasised by the camera. 

The skulls of the pair of spotted lions secured by 
Mr. Trent were not preserved when the animals were 
skinned; but a skull presumed to belong to one of 
them, with all the teeth and the lower jaw missing, 
was subsequently picked up near the spot and sub- 
mitted to me with the skin. It is a young skull with 
all the sutures open, showing it had not attained full 
size and may well be the estimated age of the skin. It 
is not sufficiently developed to be sexed with certainty, 
but I believe it to be the skull of the lioness, because 
the sockets of the flesh-tooth and of the canine are 
too short for those of a lion, but agree with those of 
lionesses, and because the skull itself is 1 in. shorter 
and 4 an inch narrower than the average of six adult 
female skulls from Kenya Colony. On the other hand, 
if Mr. Gandar Dower’s supposition be correct, 
namely that the spotted lion of the mountain forest 
of the Aberdares is a smaller race than the ordinary 
lion of the East African lowlands, the skull in question 
may prove to be that of a slightly dwarfed lion with the 
teeth and skull reduced to about the size of those of 
an ordinary lioness. 

There is, as a matter of fact, some independent 
evidence, unknown to Mr. Gandar Dower at the time, 
of the existence of a small lion in Kenya. Several years 
ago, Messrs. Rowland Ward showed me the skulls of 
an adult lion and lioness recetved without skins or 
mote precise locality from that Colony. Their 
unusually small dimensions puzzled me a good deal. 
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The skull of the lion was less than } an inch longer 
than the longest lioness’s skull, from Laikipia, in the 
Washington collection, and the same width; and the 
skull of the lioness was nearly 1 in. shorter and over 
4 an inch narrower than the smallest lioness’s skull, 
from Kapiti, in the same collection. 

Since these skulls are decidedly smaller, sex for sex, 
than any out of the very large numbers that have been 
measured from many localities in the plains of East 
Africa, it seems probable that they came from some 
place in Kenya where few sportsmen have shot and 
preserved lions. ‘That place may have been the 
mountain forests of the Aberdates; but on the available 
evidence they cannot be definitely associated with 
Mr. Gandar Dower’s “spotted lions”; and from the 
data above set forth, it is clear that no precise con- 
clusion can be formed regarding this interesting beast 
until skins and skulls of adults have been collected. 
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all about Trent’s specimens, and there appear to have 
been at least two other occurrences of similar animals 
—one about 1918 near the Naivasha-Nyeri track at 
about 11,000 ft. and one in the Eastern Aberdares at 
about 9,000 ft., but both these seem to have dis- 
appeated without accurate records being taken. 

Plenty of Africans state, of course, that they have 
seen marozis, but the black is such an inaccurate 
observer that I can attach no importance at all to any 
of their stories, with the sole exception of Ali’s. It is 
hard enough for a European to concentrate sufficiently 
clearly on an animal unexpectedly and probably 
incompletely seen to give an accurate account of it 
later. It is quite impossible for the African, who 
classes all meat-eaters together and calls them with 
lofty disdain “Shyaenas”—unless, of course, he is tomanc- 
ing with a view to profit. 

Ali is different. The meat-eating type of game 
animals have provided him with a living for many years 
and one usually knows and observes fairly clearly one’s 
bread and butter. Ali’s teal job is leopard-trapping 
and I have never known anyone who can adjust a 
trap gun so accurately. For many years he and I 
enjoyed an odd indefinite trapping right in the north- 
west forests of Kenya, which has only recently been 
terminated by a change in the Game Laws which 
makes leopard-trapping on Crown Land illegal. And 
the hunting of lions and cheetahs has also received his 
attention as a business career, while hyenas and 
jackals of every kind have frequently strayed into traps 
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set for leopards. So that Ali, more than any other 
African I know, is in a position to report accurately 
on any of the carnivora which he encounters and, 
with the idea of getting him to express his views, I 
held the following conversation with him:— 


Aki on Marovis 
I began with the question, “Now about these 
marozis, Ali, why do we do no good with these 
marozisP—perhaps there aren’t any—perhaps you 
imagined it all?’ for nothing produces eloquence 
like a slight feeling of being unjustly accused. 

ALI. No, that isn’t so. There are such things. 

R.H. Well, where have they hiddenp 

ALI. In the forest, and there aren’t many anyway. 
I say they exist because I’ve seen them and 
Bwana Trent has killed them. 

R.H. I think those were only young lions. (I said 
this in order to draw out his opinion.) 

ALI. They may be—I haven’t seen the skins—but 
then why do all the old men say there are lions 
and marozis—leopards and cheetahs? If I 
said this only myself, that is one thing, but 
what so many say is another. 

R.H. Have you seen anyone lately who knows 
about them? 

ALI. Yes—now I want to tell you if we really want 
marozis we must go to Embu.* For have heard 
about them there a lot lately. They call lions 
by one name and marozis by another. 


*On South-East Kenya. 


R.H. 
ALT. 


R.H. 
ALI. 


R.H. 
ALT. 


R.H. 
ALI. 
R.H. 
ALI. 
R.H. 
ALI. 


ALI. 
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Whom did you ask and what did they say? 
First I asked, “What is a KitangaP” and they 
said just a leopard, an ordinary leopard, but 
they say that there are also marozis and large 
simbas. 

And marozis, where do they liver 

Some visit the low country, but they don’t stay 
there. They just take what they can get and 
go back as quickly as they can to their own 
country, which is the bamboos. 

And are there plenty at Embu? 

Not many, but ifa man sees them two or three 
times, he thinks there must be a lot. 

At Embu are there Wanderobo? 

They are all Wanderobo—they all eat wild 
animals and lots of them keep honey boxes 
in the forest. 

Do the wanderobo go up on the moors? 
Some do, but not many, as they are afraid of 
the cold. 

Do those who go say that there are marozis 
on the moors? 

Yes, they say they’re there. 

Did you see anyone who knows the moors? 
Yes, I met one man who said he knew, but I 
didn’t ask him much. He said there were 
marozis but no cheetahs in the forest—only 
on the plains below Embu. 
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Why don’t there seem to be any skins of 
marozis? 

If a man says there is something there but 
hasn’t killed one he doesn’t know where there 
is a skin. 

How many men did you ask? 

Four. Each one separately, and all said the 
same, I asked them carefully because why 
have these marozis beaten us? If we can get 
one we shall be all square with Gandar. What 
else have we failed on? 

And the people of the Aberdares. What did 
they say? 

Much the same, but they say there ate two 
kinds, a large kind and a small kind of marozi. 
But I don’t think so. If there are marozis there 
is only one kind. 

And those you saw yoursclf? 

They were like lions but smaller—but I don’t 
think they were cubs. 

How many times did you see themp 

Five. The first time was the time I met the 
thief. They were close cnough for me to see 
the spots, but not well—about a hundred 
yatds away—a male and a female—they saw 
us and ran off. 

Another day I went to look at the meat at 
the fall to look for a place to put meat out 
and there is a big game track just there and 
the road turns a corner, and two marozis 


R.H. 
ALI. 


R.H. 


ALI. 
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got up close to us round the corner and I saw 
them well. Their size was not much greater 
than leopards, and the spots were easy to see. 
They were only about twenty-five yards off, 
but they got into cover quickly. 

Another day we went to the top of the hill 
near the Melawa and we saw two run off down 
the hill. They were within gunshot and I saw 
them well. 

Another day I saw two run across the track 
near your camp where you camped to build the 
first trap, but I did not see them well through 
the tall heather. 

And one day I saw one on a track near the 
Melawa and this one I saw better than any as 
I was walking quietly. It was spotted. 

You can’t see the spots at a distance? 

They look brownish at first but when you are 
close the spots show clearly. And the Embu 
say the same as this exactly. And they say 
that they only have whiskers on their necks, 
not a real mane like a lion. I think there are 
very few on the Aberdares, but there may be 
more on Kenya. 

But if there arc more on Kenya, why do we 
never see them when we go up the mountain? 
I thought of that too, but I think they make 
their home in some parts but not in others. I 
said to some old men one day: “Why did you 
tell us there were lions and marozis, which 
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used to eat people and now we find you were 
fooling us and there are only lions?” But they 
said: ““No, no. There used to be lions and 
marozis, though now we see only lions. But 
the marozis are up there.”” They were old men 
from Kikuyu. Why should everyone say the 
same? 

Now I haven’t any more to say—they exist 
but they hide away. I think if we go to Embu 
we shall get them. And look at this Giant 
Hog business,—at first we got none but now 
we are getting them because we are working 
in the right placc. 


This conversation, though somewhat rambling, 
gives a fair idea of Ali’s opinion of the spotted lion. 
His description coincides with the gencral native belief 
in the existence of the animal, but he alone brings 
forward convincing evidence to support his views. 

With regard to my own position in the book, may 
I be allowed to mention that you have muddled 
abominably, and obviously deliberately, my actual 
views with those I put forward merely to annoy 
you—but if I am to be butchered to make a Roman 
Holiday . . . moriturus .. . 


R. 


SUMMARY 
By K. C. GAnNpAR DowER 


CANNOT very well close this book without giving 

my conclusions concerning the spotted lions. It is 
not an easy task for anyone to assess the available 
evidence: it is still less easy for me to judge impartially 
a matter with which I have been so intimately 
associated over such a long period. I am therefore 
putting forward my views as matters of opinion rather 
than as fact. 

I am very often asked, “But candidly, after all this 
time, do you really believe there is such a thing as a 
spotted lion?’ The answer to this question is a simple 
one: I do. The evidence in favour includes two strik- 
ing skins and the report of two others obtained in the 
same area, the stories of various white men, some of 
them experienced observers, and a widespread native 
belief dating back to the early days of white settlement 
—long before any of the skins were known. This 
evidence has been borne out by our own experience 
and by the evidence of our head boy, Ali, who has 
encountered spotted lions on various occasions. The 
failure of our expedition to yield results proves nothing 
one way or the other. No one doubts the presence of 
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ordinary lions on the Aberdares and Mount Kenya, yet 
I have never set eyes on one of them. 

The problem is not “Do spotted lions exist?” but 
““What are their peculiar characteristics? How far do 
they differ from normal East African lions?” 

In view of the widespread nature of the other 
evidence I do not believe that Trent’s skins can be 
dismissed as freaks (such as occur, very rarely, in the 
lions of the plains), and no zoologist will contemplate 
the possibility of a cross with a leopard in a natural 
state. There is no need to look for so far-fetched a 
solution to the problem. For the same reason, unless 
it is definitely proved by plaster casts of footprints or 
the production of actual] specimens, I cannot accept 
a belief that the spoors differ from the normal in shape 
as well as in size. That would imply changes of 
structure which tax credulity and which are not borne 
out by the skins already in existence. 

My own reading of the evidence, so far as it goes, is 
this: Lions and leopards are generally held to be the 
descendants of spotted ancestors. As the lion became 
an animal of the plains it lost its markings, but the 
lions of the mountain forests live in surroundings to 
which the leopard is adapted and, like the leopard, 
have retained theirs, or, more probably, have reverted 
to the ancestral type. The leopards of Mount Kenya 
and the Aberdares differ markedly from those of the 
plains: it does not seem unreasonable to suppose that 
considerable modifications should have occurred in 
the lion. I am inclined to believe that this is the case; 
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that the influence of the new environment operating 
over a long period has produced a local race, different 
in appearance and size but not in other essentials 
from typical specimens. As against this it can be 
argued that normal lion cubs, brought up in shade 
and on an inferior food supply, would grow to a 
smaller stature and would retain their spots com- 
paratively late in life. I do not believe that such 
fundamental changes would be produced in one 
generation, but until further evidence is available I 
cannot actually disprove it. 

That evidence may never now be available, for the 
spotted lions of the 10,000-ft. levels are no longer 
segregated from the plains lions. These, driven into 
the mountains by white settlement, are probably 
interbreeding with the original inhabitants, with the 
result that within a few years a mixed race may evolve, 
combining some of the attributes of both. The whole 
problem will very likely remain for all time shrouded 
in that confusion and obscurity in which I found it, 
and in which I have left it. 
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